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TO  I All  concerned 


1«  The  War  Department  has  directed  that  the  history  of 
the  military  occupation  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  World  ttfar  II 
be  recorded  and  interpreted  as  the  eyents  transpirso  The 
agency  which  is  responsible  for  preparing  this  history  is  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Historian,  European  Coiamand. 

2.  The  Occupation  Forces  in  Europe  Series,  publication  of 
which  was  begun  in  19U7#  conafsts  of  a series  of  studies, 
monographs,  and  narratives  of  the  history  of  the  occupation. 
From  time  to  time,  the  Occupation  Forces  in  Europe  Series  will 
include  a sunmary  volume  giving  a narrative  history  of  €Se 
occupation.  AH  the  studies  or  volumes  published  in  the 
Series  for  the  year  1945*46  or  a subsequent  year  make  up  the 
‘oTTIcIal  history  of  the  ocoupation  for  that  year, 

3*  Each  publication  in  the  Occupation  Forces  in  E\irope 
Series  is  based  upon  a thorough  s€u<fy  of  the  correspondonceV 
directives,  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  subject.  It 
serves  also  as  a digest  &nd  summary  of  the  pertinent  passages 
of  the  reports  of  operations  which  are  made  periodically  to 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Historian  by  all  staff  divisions  and 
major  units  of  the  European  Command,  Each  publication  in  the 
Series,  before  being  issued.  Is  reviewed  by  the  staff  divisions 
or  subordinate  command  whose  responsibilities  indicate  a 
primary  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 

4«  All  persons  to  whose  attention  these  publications  come 
are  Invited  to  forward  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Historian, 
European  Command,  APO  757 j their  comnents  and  criticisms,  in 
order  to  make  available  all  facts  ft*om  which  a definitive 
history  may  be  prepared  In  the  War  Department, 
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2,  Th«  Act  of  Signing* 

The  pro-visional  Genaan  CioTemaanfc  (1)  authorized  CoX.  Gen* 

Gustav  Jodl^  Chief  of  Staff > to  sign  the  instrunent  of  surrender* 

He  arrived  at  Reims  in  a United  States  &-47  airplane  on  6 Uaj  and 

was  taken  directl7  to  Supreme  Headquarters*  An  Allied  delegation 

including  General  Smith,  Gen.  Carl  Spaats,  Conmander  of  the  U*S. 

Strategic  Air  Force,  MaJ*  Gen*  Francis  Se-vez  of  -the  French  Aio;r, 

Gen.  I-van  Soiisloparov  of  the  Soviet  High  Ccunmand,  and  a number  of 

others  met  the  Genian  general  in  the  War  Room  in  the  Industrial 

College  of  Reims.  The  instrument  was  signed  at  02/tl,  1 Uay*  After 

placing  his  signature  on  the  paper.  General  Jodi  was  granted  pezaission 

to  speak*  Addressing  the  group  in  German,  he  said: 

With  this  signature  the  German  people  and  armed  forces 
are,  for  better  or  worse,  dell-vered  into  the  hands  of 
the  -victors*  In  this  wqr,  idilch  has  Izisted  more  than 
five  years,  they  have  both  achieved  and  suffered  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  people  in  the  world*  In  this 
hour,  I can  only  express  the  hope  that  the  -victor  will 
treat  them  with  generosi-ly* 

None  of  the  Allied  officers  replied  to  General  Jodi's  remarks*  The 
surrender  was  conf Izmed  at  Berlin  at  0045  hours  on  9 Nay  with  AdalTSl 
-von  Friedeburg,  Field  liarshal  Wilhelm  Keitel,  and  Col*  Gen*  Paxil 
Stumpf  of  the  Luftwaffe  sigaing  for  the  German  High  Command*  Air 
Marshal  A*  W.  Tedder  signed  for  the  Stgpreme  Commander  and  General 
Zhukov  for  the  So-viet  forces,  with  Gen*  Jean  Lattre  de  Tasslgny  of 
France  and  General  Spaats  of  the  U*S.  Strategic  Air  Forces  as  witnesses. 
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3#  Ttxb  of  tlw  Act  of  Svarmdmtm 


The  doevMnt  idileh  G«nar«l  JodL  aigoed  read  as  follows: 

1.  Tfe  the  onderslffied,  acting  hgr  authority  of  the 
German  Hl^  Command,  hereby  surrender  unconditionally 
to  the  Supreme  Commander,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force, 
and  simultaneously  to  the  Soviet  High  Command  all  forces 
on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air  who  are  at  this  date  under 
German  control* 

2*  The  German  Hi^  Command  will  at  once  issue  orders 
to  all  German  military,  naval,  and  air  authorities  and 
to  all  forces  under  German  control  to  cease  active 
operations  at  2301  hours  Central  European  Tims  on  S Vaj 
and  to  remain  in  the  positions  occupied  at  that  time* 

Do  ship,  vessel,  or  aircraft  is  to  be  scuttled,  or  any 
damage  done  to  their  hull,  machinery,  or  equipment* 

3*  The  German  Hifi^  Command  will  at  once  issue  to  the 
appropriate  coomanders,  and  ensure  the  eanying  out  of 
any  further  orders  issued  by  the  Supreme  Commander, 

Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  and  by  the  Soviet  Hig^  Command* 

4*  This  act  of  military  surrender  is  without  piojudlce 
to,  and  will  be  superseded  by  any  general  instrument  of 
surrender  iiqsosed  by,  or  on  behalf  of  the  Ooited  Nations 
and  i^plicable  to  Germany  and  to  the  German  armed  forces 
as  a whole* 

5*  the  event  of  the  German  Command  or  any  of 
the  forces  under  their  control,  failing  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  this  act  of  surrender,  the  Supreme  Commander, 
Allied  Ejqiedltlonazy  Force,  and  the  Soviet  High  Command, 
will  take  such  punitive  or  other  action  as  they  deem 
appropriate* 


4*  General  Eisenhower’s  Actions* 

After  the  signing,  the  Germans  were  brou^it  into  the 
presence  of  General  Eisenhower,  Supreme  Conwiander,  who  asked  them  if 
they  understood  the  terms  axid  if  they  were  prepared  to  carry  them  out* 
They  replied  in  the  affirmative*  General  Eisenhower  then  went  into 
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the  ITar  Room  ahH  delivared  a victory  address ^ In  idileh  he  credited 
the  trlvoph  to  teamork  among  the  United  States  ^ C^eat  Britain,  and 
"elements  of  almost  every  oppressed  country  in  £\irope«"  Later,  he 
telephoned  to  Gen«  Omar  N.  Bradley,  commanding  the  12th  U.S.  Any 
(hroup,  who,  on  hearing  that  the  eneny  had  surrendered,  instructed 
his  field  commanders  to  stand  fast  and  avoid  OKposing  their  troops 
to  danger. 

5.  Announcement  of  the  Surrender. 

The  German  radio  station  at  Flensburg  announced  on  7 Uey  1945 
the  surrender  by  authority  of  Grand  Admiral  Earl  Ddnlts,  acting  as 
Hitler's  successor.  (2)  There  had  as  yet  been  no  official  statement 
from  the  Allied  powers,  since  1500  hours  on  8 May  had  been  set  as 
the  time  for  the  annoTincement.  Associated  Press  correspondent 
Edward  Kennedy  sent  a news  dispatch  telling  of  the  surrender  before 
the  time  for  the  release,  and  newspapers  carried  the  story  before 
It  was  officially  announced  by  President  Tronan  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill.  It  was  originally  planned  to  make  simultaneous 
announcements  from  Washington,  London,  and  Moscow,  but  Premier 
Stalin  did  not  make  any  announcement  until  9 May. 


THE  COMPIETION  OF  MILITABr  OFERATIOIIS 


6.  The  OoHapse  of  Organised  Besistanee  to  United  States  Troops. 
As  the  Germans  announced  their  unconditional  surrender,  the 
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Allied  arnlee  were  etoming  the  last  Razl  stron^olds  in  Central 
Europe*  In  France,  one  reinforced  diwlslon,  the  66th  Infantry  Diylelon, 
was  containing  the  enea^  garrison  at  St.  Naaalre  and  Lorlent  on  a 
frmt  of  about  112  oiles.  Some  small  areas  in  northern  Yugoslavia, 
western  Latvia,  France,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  along  the  Elbe  Siver 
were  stUl  in  Gexnan  hands.  Only  in  Caeohoslovakia  did  fitting  on 
any  considerable  scale  by  United  States  troops  continue.  The  little 
fight  left  in  the  Gexmans  was  mostly  directed  at  the  other  Allies. 

The  piecemeal  capitulation  of  the  Wehrmacht  that  took  place  during 
the  days  preceding  final  surrender  seamed  part  of  a dsllberate  plan 
of  the  Genian  lU^  Comaand  and  the  Ddnita  Government  to  surrender  as 
many  of  their  forces  as  possible  to  the  Western  Allies  before 
acknowledging  the  simultaneous  victory  of  the  Red  Arngr.(3) 

7*  Continued  Resistance  to  the  Soviet  Forces. 

On  8 Uay,  the  only  announcement  from  Uoseow  was  a cooBuinique 
summarising  another  day  of  fighting  between  Soviet  and  German  forces. 
Stalin's  order  of  that  day  reported  that  the  "troops  of  the  Fourth 
Ukrainian  Command,  continuing  their  offensive  after  stiff  fighting, 
today  occupied  the  large  town  and  railway  Junction  of  Olomouc,  an 
important  bastion  in  the  GeroEux  defense  on  the  Uoravia  River  line.” 

A comminique  from  the  Gemmn  Hi^  Coonand  conflmed  the  continuance 
of  fitting  in  Uoravia  and  in  the  north*  (4)  Breslau  fell  to  Marshal 
Koniev's  forces  after  an  84'-day  siege* (5)  Dresden,  the  last  large  city 
remaining  in  Nasi  hands,  surrendered  on  8 May. (6)  In  Austria,  the 
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Third  Ukrainian  Amy  occupied  the  towns  of  Waidhofen^  Leblng^  and 
St.  Uichael  two  days  later*  A week  after  the  official  end  of 
hostilities^  fanatical  Germans  were  still  resisting  in  Berlin. 

SS  troops  in  cl'vilian  disguise  were  setting  fires  and  flooding 
subway  tunnels.  The  principal  building  destroyed  was  the  city  ball.  (7) 

8.  Capitulation  to  British  Forces. 

a.  It  was  store  than  seven  hours  after  hostilities  had 
officially  ended  before  the  Channel  Islands  siurendered  and  the  only 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  had  been  in  Nazi  hands  was  liberated. 
There  was  no  active  resistance  ^ but  the  Gensans^  who  had  held  the 
islands  since  20  June  19A0,  remained  there  until  the  bitter  end. 

The  destroyer  BtiULdojg  waited  three  days  within  firing  distance  while 
negotiations  went  on.  Surrender  terms  were  signed  at  0700  hours  on 
9 Kay,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Bulldog.  Great  crowds  of  excited 
islanders  overwhelasd  the  landing  troops  who  assured  their  liberation. 
The  inhabitants  were  hungry,  but  so  were  the  Germans,  who  had  been 
cut  off  from  supplies  for  many  weeks. (8) 

b.  Also  on  the  morning  of  9 Nay,  Dunkerque  surrendered  to 
the  First  Canadian  Anqy,(9)  four  days  after  the  surrender  of  all 
other  eneoy  forces  in  the  area. (10) 

c.  The  next  day,  London  announced  the  surrender  of  two 
widely  separated  German  forces  in  the  Courland  district  of  Latvia 
and  on  the  Greek  Isles  of  Crete  and  IQlos.  On  11  Hay,  a naval 
conmunlque  reported  the  surrender  of  all  German  garrisons,  totalling 
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20^000  men,  in  the  Dodecanese  Islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  (11) 

d.  In  Norway  «s  late  as  20  Uay,  armed  Germans  were  stiU 
requisitioning  fresh  Tegetables  and  other  food,  as  well  as  liquor, 
clothing,  and  various  types  of  equipment,  from  the  populace, (12)  A 
raid  on  10  June  at  Lillehammer,  German  Headquarters  in  Norway,  by 
600  British  soldiers  resulted  in  seisure  of  Important  records  and 
the  apprehension  of  50  officers,  100  enlisted  men,  and  127  Wehraiaeht 
women.  Defeated  Germans  had  been  living  in  fantastic  style  in  a 
resort  hotel  there  on  stocks  they  had  accumulated  in  Norway. (13) 

e,  Copenhagen  had  been  formally  handed  over  to  the  Allies 
on  10  Ifay  and  turned  over  to  the  Danes  by  the  British  on  the  same  day, 
but  a month  after  V-E  Day  the  Nazis  were  not  out  of  Denmark.  Col.  Gen, 
S.  Lindeman,  the  hl^est-ranklng  uncaptured  Wshrmaeht  commander,  was 
directing  the  final  evacuation  and  maintaining  German  authority  in 

the  area.  No  Allied  personnel  was  allowed  to  enter  without 
permission,  (14) 

9,  The  Last  German  Pocket  Contained  br  ttnited  States  Troops. 

For  some  time  there  remained  a patch  of  about  one  thousand 
square  miles  of  "free"  German  territory  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  forces,  idiere  German  soldiers,  under  their  comaanders,  roamed 
at  will.  This  ax«a  lay  south  of  Zwickau  and  east  of  Rodewlsch,  near 
Plauen,  and  extended  to  the  western  limits  of  the  Soviet  position  near 
Annaberg  and  south  roughly  to  the  Czech  border.  Both  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  forces  whose  fronts  touched  this  territory  had  orders  not 
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to  "Invade"  it.  Road  bloeke  were  established  to  keep  refugees  within 
the  area  and  to  prevent  the  German  forces  fron  attempting  a connter- 
invasion.  Aside  from  some  5»CXX)  refugees  eas^jlng  gjrpcQr-style  along 
the  roadsj  there  were  about  Ib^COO  German  troops  garrisoning  in  small 
towns.  All  the  troops  were  unarmed*  their  weapons  having  been  turned 
over  to  the  87th  Division*  but  they  still  had  their  own  officers  and 
regular  military'  organisations  and  were  considered  as  uncaptured  troops. 
The  delay  was  caused  by  indecision  over  the  boundary  between  the 
Dhlted  States  and  Soviet  Zones.  Instructions  to  the  armies*  dated 
19  May*  established  the  boundary  in  this  area  as  a line  between 
Karlsbad  and  Chemnitz*  thus  placing  about  two-thirds  of  the  disputed 
district  under  the  control  of  the  Ninth  U.S.  Amgr  and  one-third  under 
Soviet  control  pending  final  changes  to  ultimate  occupation  zones. 

It  was  several  days  before  positions  could  be  taken  up*  and  meantime 
the  remnant  of  German  troops  was  in  a state  of  desperation  and 
terrorizing  the  towns  and  countryside  while  foraging  for  food. (15) 

10.  Disposition  of  Dnited  States  Forces  Immediately  after  7-E  Day, 
a.  The  United  States  forces  reported  little  eneoy  opposition. 
The  principal  American  concern  w^  the  detention  of  German  troops  and 
civilians  who  were  fleeing  from  the  advancing  Soviet  forces  in  such 
numbers  that  roads  were  blocked.  Liaison  planes  maintained  a constant 
land  and  sea  search  to  prevent  Individual  or  organized  escape. (16) 

The  majority  of  incidents  were  considered  to  be  sabotage  or  the 
acti'vities  of  a nascent  underground  movement. (17) 
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b.  The  12th  Anqr  G^up  was  dei^o^ed  on  a 550-aile  front 
across  Austria^  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany.  For  the  Ninth  U.S.  Arsgr, 
offensive  operations  ended  by  1 Ifay,  after  which  date  it  maintained 

a watch  on  the  Elbe  River,  the  decision  having  been  reached  that  this 
arnQr  should  halt  along  the  line  of  the  Mulde  and  the  Elbe  River 
rather  than  meet  the  Soviet  forces  in  a headlong  advance. (IS) 

c.  Organized  resistance  against  the  Fifteenth  U.S.  Amy  in 
the  area  bordering  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  France 
ended  on  IS  April.  (19)  The  Lorient  garrison  did  not  capitialate  until 
midnight  of  7 llay.  Eneny  forces  in  St.  Nazaire  held  out  longer, 
supposedly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  installations,  but  surrendered 
unconditionally  ^s  of  nddnl^t  S Uay.(20)  The  French  Navy  occupied 
the  port  on  11  May,  and  reported  no  apparent  demolition.  (21)  The 
XXII  Corps  was  alerted  by  Fifteenth  Amy  Headquarters  on  9 June  for 
movement  to  Czechoslovakia.  A week  later  all  its  units  had  taken  up 
their  new  positions  in  that  country. (22) 

11.  The  End  of  Etesistance  in  Austria. 

a.  To  assist  the  15th  Amy  &oup  in  Italy  and  Austria,  the 
12th  Any  (hnoup  was  ordered  on  22  May  to  prepare  to  move  two  corps 
through  the  Alps  into  Carlnthla  to  relieve  the  British.  The  following 
day  these  corps  began  the  movement  south,  bub  after  reconnaissance 
and  a request  from  the  British  this  movement  was  delayed  until  the 
congested  area  could  be  cleared.  Meanwhile,  the  situation  improved 
and  the  forces  held  on  alert  for  movement  to  Carinthia  were  reduced 
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to  one  corps  on  14  June  and  were  entirely  relieved  twelve  days  later.  (23) 


12,  The  HavaX  Pinlaht  Kiel  and  the  Snbiaarlne  Surrender, 

a.  Ihider  the  terns  of  surrender  all  Gennan  warships* 
auxiliaries*  merchant  ships*  and  other  craft  at  sea  were  ordered  to 
report  their  positions  to  the  nearest  Allied  wireless  telegraph 
station.  These  ships  were  then  to  proceed  to  Allied  ports  and  to 
remain  there  pending  further  orders.  Submarines  at  sea  were  ordered 
to  surface*  to  fly  a black  flag  or  pennant*  and  to  proceed  to  siich 
ports  as  directed.(24)  The  white  ensign  or  United  States  colors  were 
hoisted  on  all  ships  and  craft  found  in  German  porta. (25) 

b.  All  forward  operating  U-boat  bases  bad  been  located  for 
some  time  on  the  Norwegian  west  coast*  notably  at  Trondheim  azid  Bergen. 
These  bases  were  well  equipped  with  workshop  facilities  and  stocks  of 
spare  parts  and  torpedoes  to  permit  operation  of  craft  for  some  time 
without  fresh  supplies.  It  was  known  that  the  crews'  morale  was  hi^. 
At  Kiel*  the  largest  U-boat  base  in  German  home  waters*  about  one 
hundred  U-boats  were  present  on  2 May*  but  by  4 May  almost  half  of 
them  had  departed  for  unknown  destinations. (26) 

c.  By  1300  hours  on  9 May*  only  six  U-boats  had  reported 
their  positions  and  another  five  had  entered  ports.  The  first  U-boat 
to  surrender  gave  to  a U.S.  Navy  plane  off  England  and  was  escorted 
to  Portland  harbor  by  British  naval  craft.  37  10  May*  fourteen  had 
answered  the  surrender  order  and  two  had  actually  reached  British 
ports.  The  following  day*  ninety  midget  submarines  complete  with 
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crews  and  equipment  were  located  at  I^Tnaes^  Denmark,  and  at  Schounen 
and  Oyerflaldcee  on  the  Netherland  coast *(27)  Seven  U-boats  were 
found  intact  in  the  harbor  at  Uelsoland«(2S)  !Qie  Island  of  Helgoland 
was  fonaallj  taken  over  on  11  May  by  a force  of  Royal  Marines,  and 
the  garrison  and  civilians  were  evacuated.  The  town  of  Helgoland 
had  been  completely  destroyed* (29) 

d.  The  U-boat  fleet  was  slowly  being  rounded  up  by  Allied 
vessels  and  in^x>unded  in  ports  all  over  the  world.  On  14  May,  a 
submarine  surrendered  off  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  and  the  next  day 
another  surrendered  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  (30)  On  16  May, 
nineteen  surfaced  U-boats  were  sighted  off  the  coast  of  Norway  and 
were  ordered  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  to  surrender.  It  was 
estimated  that  at  least  fourteen  others  were  at  sea  and  unireported* (31) 
British  Admiral  Max  Horton,  connander  of  the  western  approaches  at 
Londonderry,  North  Ireland,  said  on  17  May  that  it  was  possible  some 
German  submarines  might  not  yet  have  received  siurrender  instructions* 

By  that  time  more  than  one  hundred  submarines  had  been  found  at  bases, 
but  of  the  fifty  to  seventy  enemy  underwater  raiders  on  missions  at 
the  time  of  surrender  only  thirty-four  had  been  accounted  for  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. (32)  Early  in  June  a large  German  submarine 
appeared  off  the  Portugese  coast  and  sent  up  a distress  signal.  Its 
crew  members  were  interned  after  they  had  scuttled  the  craft*  (33) 

One  other  arrived  at  Scapa  on  the  morning  of  4 June, (34)  but  German 
submarines  still  prowled  the  Baltic  Sea  like  pirates,  refusing  to 
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surrander.  SorLet  planes  searched  the  sea  for  the  raiders  and  several 
battles  between  aircraft  and  sabmarines  took  place*(35) 


13.  Tbs  dose  of  the  flampai  pp  in  Csechoslovakla. 

a.  The  resistance  met  in  Czechoslovakia  by  United  States 
and  Soviet  forces  w%s  considerably  more  extensive  than  elseirtiere. 

It  was  the  only  region  where  air  and  ground  operations  continued 
without  a halt  after  aimouncement  of  the  surrender  on  S May,  The 
German  forces  continually  opposed  or  fled  from  the  Soviet  forces^ 
while  the  United  States  forces  were  alerted  again  and  again  for 
actions  that  never  materialized. 

b.  One  Soviet  force  entered  the  suburbs  of  Prague  from 
the  southeast,  another  crossed  the  frontier  from  Saxony  about  sixty 
miles  north  of  the  Czech  capital,  and  still  another  drove  south  from 
liorav8ka-0stra.(36)  On  the  night  of  9 liay,  Ifarsbal  Stalin  issued  an 
order  of  the  day  proclaiming  the  liberation  of  Prague,  although  the 
city  had  been  under  air  attack  from  German  planes  that  afternoon.  (37) 
Confusion  was  created  by  the  German-held  Prague  radion,  which  forecast 
continued  resistance  because,  as  it  said,  the  German  Government  had 

not  actually  capitulated  to  the  Soviet  Ikilon  as  to  the  other  Allies. (3^) 

c.  The  Third  U.S.  Arqy  was  directed  to  continue  its  advance 
to  an  agreed  line  of  contact  with  the  Soviet  forces  in  both 
Czechoslovakia  and  Austria.  (39)  On  3 Ifay  the  4th  Armored  Division, 
after  attacking  in  Czechoslovakia  to  the  northeast,  was  ordered  to 
halt  its  advance,  and  after  that  it  mariced  time  until  the  unconditional 
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surrender.  T'Jhen  the  l6th  Armored  Division  took  Pilsen  in  Czecho- 
slovakia on  6 the  eastern  line  \vas  secured  and  onl}’-  routine 

consolidation  of  positions  v^as  then  necessary. (40)  Commanding  generals 
of  units  of  the  Third  U.S.  Army  were  furnished  an  operational  directive 
on  10  hay  which  provided  that  units  in  Czechoslovakia  areas  would: (41) 

Establish  defended  raod  blocks  at  once  on  all  main 
roads  leading  into  corps  areas  from  the  southeast, 
east,  and  northeast. 

Place  signs  well  in  front  of  these  defended  road 
blocks  reading:  ^*In  compliance  with  the  terms  of 

surrender,  German  military  personnel  are  forbidden 
to  pass  beyond  this  line.” 

Stop  troop  and  hospital  trains  from  coroing  inside 
our  lines  by  performing  such  minor  demolitions  as 
are  necessary. 

d.  Germans  who  refused  to  surrender  were  subjected  to 
constantly  increasing  pressure  from  the  Soviet  forces.  Final  collapse 
of  German  resistance  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  surrender  of  420,052 
hold-out  troops  was  <*innounced  on  14  hay  by  the  Soviet  High  Comraand.  (42) 
Occasional  gunfire  continued  in  Prague  streets  for  some  days  as 
Soviet  and  Czech  forces  routed  German  soldiers  from  cellars  and  attics. 
In  spite  of  this  danger.  President  Edouard  Benes  of  Czechoslovakia 
made  a dramatic  return  to  the  city  on  15  hay  after  six  years  of  exile. 

e.  The  12th  Army  Group  on  14  ‘-ay  directed  that  the  advance 
to  the  south  would  continue  until  contact  was  made  with  the  Soviet 
forces  or  viith  the  15th  ^vTmy  Group. (43)  In  addition.  Third  Array  was 
given  fvll  authority  to  put  down  any  resistance.  Consequently,  the 
movement  proceeded  as  j:)lanned,  although  mobility  was  ha;npered  by 
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poor  roads  and  Ic/  conditions. (44)  As  late  as  18  Ma7,  instructions 
from  the  12tb  Am7  Group  to  the  Third  Amqr  eny>hasized  that  its  positions 
in  Csechosl’vakia  held  at  the  end  of  hostilities  should  be  maintained 
with  the  use  of  all  necessary  force  to  restrain  all  movement  of 
German  military  or  civilian  elements  in  the  vest.  As  Csechslovakia 
was  not  considered  enei^y  territory,  military  government  vas  not 
invoked  in  the  technical  sense.  Soergency  civil  affairs  detachments 
vere  formed  and  equipped  by  the  Third  Athqt  from  service  and  combat 
troops.  These  detachments  vere  deployed  to  exercise  control  of  civil 
administration  pending  United  States  vithdraval.(45)  Instructions 
vere  issued  by  Supreme  Headquarters  on  6 July  for  gradual  reduction 
of  forces  in  Czechoslovakia  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  Soviet 
troops  in  the  country. (46) 


THE  DISSOLUTIOW  OF  THE  (SEMAN  Hlffl  ODlOtAND  AND  NATIONAL  QQVEBMMKMT 

14*  Assumption  of  Consiand  br  the  Ddnltz  "Government** 

Negotiations  for  Surrender. 

The  collapse  of  the  German  forces  vas  paralleled  the 
disintegration  of  the  German  Hi^  Comoand  and  Qovenmient.  Intelligence 
reports  indicated  that  a Jockeying  for  position  had  taken  place  among 
the  various  top-ranking  German  leaders  following  the  reported  death 
of  Hitler  in  late  April  or  early  May  1945* (47)  In  a broadcast  to  the 
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German  nation  on  1 Uay  1945>  Admiral  Ddnitz  stated  that  Hitler  eas 
dead  and  that  he  had  been  nominated  by  Hitler  to  succeed  him  as 
Germany's  Chancellor  and  Supreme  Comaander  of  the  Wehrmacht,(48) 

During  the  early  days  of  Hay,  emissaries  of  the  Geman  High  Command 
and  of  the  Ddnitz  "Government”  were  already  conferring  with  Allied 
authorities  at  Supreme  Headquarters  (Forward) > then  located  in  Heims » 
France.  The  German  officers  who  had  negotiated  the  surrender  of  their 
northwestern  armies  on  5 Uay  1945  remained  within  the  Allied  lines  to 
nej^tlate  a complete  German  surrender* (49)  On  6 Hay  Supreme  Headquarters 
directed  the  Uoscow  IdLlitary  Ulsslon  to  inform  the  Soviet  High  Command 
that  the  proposed  unconditional  surrender  terms  had  been  presented  to 
Admiral  von  Frledeburg,  the  emissary  of  Admiral  Ddnitz,  on  the  afternoon 
of  5 Hay  1945*  Admiral  von  Frledeburg  transmitted  a message  to 
Admiral  Ddnitz  requesting  authorization  to  sign  an  act  of  unconditional 
and  similtaneous  sxurender  or  that  Ddnitz  send  the  Coanander  in  Chief 
of  the  Amy,  the  Comaander  in  Chief  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Air  Force  to  Supreme  Headquarters  for  the  sigising  of 
the  surrender* (50) 

15*  Bstablishment  at  Supreme  Headquarters  of  a Liaison  Detachment 
from  the  fSormAn 

Shortly  after  the  surrender,  a liaison  detachment  from  the 
Genoan  Hi^  Command  was  set  up  at  Supreme  Headqtiarters  (Forward)  * 

Detailed  instructions  for  the  composition  of  this  detachment  were 
issued  by  Supreoie  Headquarters,  It  was  to  consist  of  fourteen  officers 
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and  a ntoober  of  enlisted  men  and  to  Inelode  a general  officer  in 
charge,  two  officers  each  from  General  Staff,  "A"  Branch,  "Q"  Branch, 
tuid  Air  Staff,  one  medical  officer,  two  signals  officers,  and  two 
naval  officers. (51)  On  9 May  addition  of  the  following  German 
officials  was  ordered:  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Reichspost- 

ministerlttm,  the  ranking  radio  officer  of  the  Luftwaffe,  and,  from 
the  German  High  Command,  the  ranking  signal  officer  with  one  senior 
staff  expert  on  military  wireless  and  cable  matters,  and  the  ranking 
code  and  cipher  officer, (52)  Orders  were  issued  by  Supreme 
Headquarters  on  13  May  1945  announcing  the  installation  of  the 
German  High  Comnaiul  Liaison  Party  at  a point  six  miles  outside  of 
Reims,  France. (53) 

16,  Establishment  at  Flensburg  of  the  Allied  Control  Party. 

In  the  meantime.  Supreme  Headquarters  had  arranged  to  set 
up  its  control  party  at  German  High  Command  Headquarters,  the  seat 
of  the  DOnitz  Government,  located  at  Flensburg,  Germany,  near  the 
DEUoish  frontier.  A ebnhrol  party  of  twenty-five  United  States  and 
British  officers  and  fifty-two  enlisted  men  under  the  comnand  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  Lowell  V.  Books,  D.S.  AroQr>  eas  authorized  on  U May  1945*(54) 
The  Soviet  authorities  were  informed  and  invited  to  send  a similar 
party.  The  Soviet  General  Staff  informed  Siipreme  Headquarters  that 
they  would  send  to  Flensburg  a control  group  consisting  of  fifteen 
officers  and  additional  supporting  personnel,  to  be  under  the  command 
of  General  Trusov. (55)  The  setting  up  of  a control  party  over  Gennan 
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elements  in  southern  Germai^,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  was  also 
contemplated. ( 56 ) 

17.  Posthostillties  Negotiations  between  the  German  High  Comiaand 
and  the  Allies. 

a.  V2u:iou8  negotiations  and  other  contacts  continued  to  be 
made  between  the  Allied  Commands  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German 
Command  Liaison  Party  at  Reims,  France,  or  the  German  Hi^  Command  at 
Flensburg,  Germaniy,  on  the  other.  For  instance.  General  Jodi,  at 
Reims,  protested  that  the  Soviet  forces  were  continuing  b<»ibing 
operations  against  the  Germans  in  the  East  Prussian  Amgr  Sector.  (57) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Amgr, 
in  a message  to  General  Eisenhower,  noted  that  the  Central  and  Southern 
(hroups  of  the  German  forces  did  not  cease  resistance  at  2301  hours  on 

8 May  1945  s>nd  did  not  remain  in  their  places  and  lay  down  their  ants 
as  required  by  the  Act  of  Capitulation.  At  1600  hours  on  9 Uay  1945 
these  forces  were  not  caplttilating,  but  were  resisting  the  Soviet 
Amy  and  moving  westwards.  General  Eisenhower  directed  the  German 
High  Command  at  Flensburg  to  issue  orders  to  the  Central  and  Southern 
Groups  effecting  full  and  immediate  compliance, (58) 

b.  Some  confusion  arose  as  to  the  procedure  for  correspondence 
between  Supreme  Headquarters  and  the  German  Hi^  Command.  This  matter 

was  clarified  in  a letter  Issued  by  Supreme  Headqusurters  on  13  May 
1945,  which  stated  that  Supreme  Headquarters  would  deal  with  the 
German  High  Command  only  through  the  Supreme  Headquairters  Control 
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Part7  &t  th«  German  High  Conmand  Headquarters.  The  German  High 
Connaild  Liaison  Detachment  at  Supreme  Headquarters  eodsted  purely  as 
an  advisory  body  to  the  Sx^treme  Headquarters  staff  divisions  and  mas 
not  used  as  a means  of  communication  betmeen  the  German  High  Conmand 
and  Supreme  Headquarters. (59)  Apparently  this  letter  was  not  complied 
with  immediately  and  further  directions  had  to  be  issued  to  the 
German  High  Command  through  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Control  Party 
at  the  German  High  Command  Headquarters.  These  new  directions  noted 
that  Supreme  Headquarters  had  received  many  messages  from  the  German 
Hi^  Command  Liaison  Detachment  at  Supreme  Headquarters  and  that  it 
was  not  at  all  clear  whether  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Control  Party 
at  Flensburg  had  seen  these  messages.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it 
was  essential  that  the  Supreme  Headquarters  Control  Party  at  Flensbxirg 
should  censor  all  messages  issued  by  the  German  Hi^  Conmand, 
including  those  to  the  Liaison  Detachment.  It  referred  back  to  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  Control  Party  at  Flensburg,  for  their  primary 
action,  a letter  to  the  German  High  Command  Liaison  Detachment  from 
the  German  High  Command  Headquarters  at  Flensburg  which  proposed  the 
setting  up  of  a radio  network  by  the  High  Command  so  that  its  orders 
could  be  heard,  not  only  by  German  military  authorities,  but  also 
by  German  troops. (60) 

c.  On  14  May  1945>  after  charges  were  made  from  abroad 
that  ill-advised  messages  had  been  broadcast  over  the  Flensburg  radio, 
the  Supreme  Headquarters  Control  Party  at  Flensburg  was  directed  to 
establish  control  over  the  Flensburg  radio  station  and  to  censor  any 
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mBSAgea  cooing  from  it.(6l)  Goroan  radio  stations  continued  to  make 
propaganda  broadcasts,  however,  and  on  20  May  it  was  again  pointed 
out  that  German  authorities  could  use  broadcasting  facilities  only 
when  the  Allied  military  authorities  wished  and  after  they  had 
censored  the  proposed  broadcasts. (62) 

d.  Supreme  Headquarters  decided  to  use  Qerman  Reicbspost 
facilities  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  to  supplement  their  own 
military  signal  connmnications  network.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
the  return  of  Reichspost  telecommunications  personnel  to  their  proper 
places  of  esployment.  The  assistance  of  the  German  High  Command  in 
this  matter  was  authorized  on  23  12ay  1945. (63) 

18,  Strengthening  of  Allied  Controls  in  Southern  Germany. 
Information  from  reconnaissance  elements  indicated  that 

there  were  southern  elements  of  the  German  High  Command  in  the  vicinity 

» 

of  Berchtesgaden  and  that  there  was  a wide  dispersal  and  possibly 
deliberate  concealment  of  documents.  On  24  ^y  it  was  decided  to 
reinforce  local  control  groups  in  southern  Germany  with  additional 
United  States  and  British  officers.  Radio  links  between  the  control 
groups  at  Flensburg  and  those  in  the  south  were  to  be  arranged. (64) 

19.  The  Arrest  of  Admiral  Ddnitz  and  His  Followers. 

a.  In  the  meantime,  the  question  of  arresting  Admiral 
Ddnitz  and  the  members  of  the  German  High  Command  and  Government 
came  more  and  more  to  the  fore.  Admiral  Ddnitz  himself  and  most 
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menibers  of  his  government  were  slated  for  arrest  hgr  Supreme  Headquarters 
following  a conference  between  Ambassador  Murphy  and  the  British 
political  adviser  at  Supreme  Headquarters •(65)  Supreme  Headquarters, 
however,  requested  that  the  Soviet  Union  be  contacted  before  action 
be  taken*  In  the  meantime,  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
the  ’’excessive  functions”  of  the  Odnitz  Government *(66)  On  18  May 
1945  Supreme  Headquarters  was  iziformed  through  General  Tnisov,  the 
senior  Soviet  representative  at  Flensburg,  that  the  Soviet  Government 
had  ^nothing  against  the  arrest  of  all  members  of  the  so-called 
government  of  Admiral  D6nitz.”(67) 

b*  The  German  High  Command  Liaison  Detachment  at  Reims 
was  ordered  closed  down  effective  23  May  1945*  The  members  of  this 
detachment  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  provost  marshal  of  Oise 
Base  Section  and  by  G-2  and  A-2  Divisions  of  Supreme  Headquarters* (68) 
c*  The  German  High  Command  itself  was  closed  down  on 
24  May  1945«  At  1000  hours  on  that  date.  Admiral  Ddnitz  and  his 
staff  were  siranoned  on  board  the  former  German  luxury  liner  Fatria* 
the  Headquarters  of  General  Rooks  and  his  Supreme  Headquarters  Control 
Party.  Upon  their  arrival  they  were  met  by  General  Rooks  and 
representative  officers  of  the  British  and  Soviet  forces  and  placed 
under  arrest*  At  the  same  time,  British  troops  marched  into  Admiral 
Ddnitz’  schoolhouse  compound  at  Flensburg  and  took  all  its  occupants 
prisoners*  Thus  ended  the  German  High  Command  and  Government  at 
Flensburg.  (69) 
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20.  Disbandment  of  the  German  High  Command.  South. 

On  17  June  1945  It  was  decided  to  disband  the  German  High 
Command  In  southem  German^''  in  much  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done 
with  the  Flensburg  CSovemment  in  the  North.  The  Allied  Contix>l  Fartj 
was  to  move  to  the  Ministerial  Collecting  Center  area  near  Kassel* (70) 
The  disbandment  of  the  German  High  Command  South  completed  the 
liquidation  of  all  sujrviving  militaiy  elements  of  the  German  Government* 

21.  Establishing  Control  over  German  Ministeries. 

Now  that  the  "government"  and  all  elements  of  the  German 
High  Command  were  eliminated,  the  task  of  gathering  together  and 
controlling  the  scattered  elements  of  the  German  ministeries  remained* 
The  Plan  GOLDCUP,  drawn  up  by  Supreme  Headquarters  during  hostilities 
to  establish  contact  with  the  Soviet  forces  after  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  to  secure  control  over  all  German  ministeries  located 
in  the  area  subject  to  General  Eisenhower's  comnand,  was  implemented 
to  some  extent  in  the  middle  of  May  1945*  This  plan  had  provided 
for  the  set-ting  up  of  several  ministerial  control  parties  to  search 
for  the  various  German  ministeries  and  a Ministerial  Control  Group 
in  charge  of  all  these  parties. (71)  Ministerial  control  parties  had 
already  been  directed  to  proceed  to  Flensburg  on  15  May  1945* (72) 

Effort  was  to  be  made  to  locate  edl  German  ministeries  in  the  United 
States  and  British  areas  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  concentrating  all 

A 

elements  of  the  national  government  in  one  center*(73)  The  Ministerial 
Control  Group,  along  with  the  Soviet  Mission  at  Flensburg,  assumed  a 
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local  c cntrol  over  elements  of  the  German  High  Command  in  the  north* 
Questioning  of  members  of  the  fonaer  High  Command  revealed  that  most 
of  the  Hi^  Command’s  documents  had  been  sent  south.  The  setting  up 
of  ministerial  control  parties  in  the  south  and  of  coordinating 
agencies  between  them  was  recommended  on  26  Uay  194^.(74)  Control  of 
the  Gennan  High  Command  North  officially  passed  from  the  Allied 
Control  Party  to  the  Ministerial  Control  Qroup  on  28  May  1945. 

Brigadier  Vatkins,  in  command  of  the  l£inisterlal  Control  Qroup,  was 
also  responsible  for  coordinating  activities  between  the  Allied  Control 
Party  of  the  German  High  Comaand  North  and  the  Allied  Control  Party 
of  the  German  High  Command  South. (75) 

22.  Establishment  of  the  Itlnisterial  Collecting  Center. 

The  Ministerial  Control  Group  appointed  a committee  to 
locate  a suitable  area  where  the  personnel  and  archives  of  the  various 
German  ministries  could  be  assembled.  This  grouping  of  German  agencies 
was  to  be  known  as  the  Ministerial  Collecting  Center.  It  nsfi  finally 
decided  to  use  the  areas  of  Eschenstruth,  Fflrstenhagen,  and  Llchtenau, 
about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Kassel,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Land  "Hessen**.  (76)  Supreme  Headquairters  agreed  on  5 June  1945  to 
reserve  this  area  for  the  Ministerial  Collecting  Center* (77)  The 
objects  of  the  Ministerial  Collecting  Center  included  safeguarding 
of  German  archives  and  records  for  the  Allied  Control  Council  and 
providing  a collecting  center  for  such  members  of  German  ministerial 
staffs  as  might  be  required  for  interrogation  or  as  archivists. 
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After  all  the  required  informatloji  had  been  secured^  the  Allied 
Control  Council  would  determine  the  fate  of  the  various 
ministries. (78) 

23.  Movement  mniatorlel.  Collecting  Center  from  the 

Kassel  Area  to  Berlin. 

a.  The  establishment  of  the  Ministerial  Collecting  Center 
near  Kassel  was  a Joint  United  States-British  undertaking  and  was 
intended  as  a temporary  measure  pending  the  establishment  of  a 
quadripa3rtite  ministerial  collecting  center.  Officers  in  charge  of 
the  lUnistezlal  Collecting  Center  recommended  that  a comnlttee  be 
chosen  to  make  a survey  to  find  a permanent  location  in  Berlin  for 
the  records  of  the  ministries^  following  the  disbandment  of  the 
Ministerial  Collecting  Center  near  Kassel*  It  was  not  considered 
desirable  to  attempt  establishment  of  a quadripartite  collecting 
center  either  in  Kassel  or  in  the  Soviet  Zone. (79) 

b.  At  the  Potsdam  Conference  it  was  decided  that  the  five 
chief  ministries  would  be  moved  to  Berlin  by  1 November  1945  and  that 
the  l£Lnisterial  Collecting  Center  near  Kassel  would  be  completely 
closed  out  by  1 February  1946.  A conference  was  held  on  15  October 
1945  to  determine  the  present  and  future  requirements  of  the 
Ministerial  Collecting  Center. (80)  It  soon  appeared  that  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way  of  a quadripartite  agreement  concerning  the 
Ministerial  Collecting  Center  and  that  eui  early  removal  to  Berlin 
would  be  extremely  difficult.  Many  American  military  officials  felt^ 
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however,  that  the  five  ministries  mentioned  in  the  Potsdam  Agreement 
should  be  removed  to  Berlin,  even  t^ugh  ths7  were  established  in  the 
IMited  States  Sector  of  Berlin  under  eocclusive  United  States  control* 
The7  could  remain  in  this  sector  pending  quadripartite  agreement. 

Such  ministerial  records  as  were  not  to  be  removed  to  Berlin  were  to 
be  placed  in  a central  depository. (81)  Orders  for  the  removal  of 
the  Ministerial  Collecting  Center  from  the  Kassel  Area  to  Berlin  were 
issued  ty  the  Office  of  Military  Govenunent  for  Germany  (U.S.)  on  5 
January  1946.(82)  This  move  in  idiich  all  documents  required  by  the 
occupation  forces  or  by  any  future  German  governments  were  transferred, 
was  completed  by  1 February  1946,  when  the  Ministerial  Collecting 
Center  was  reconstituted  at  Berlin-Tempelhof  under  the  command  ef  the 
6889th  Berlin  Documents  Center. (83)  Only  fifty  German  civil  servants 
were  moved  from  Kassel  to  Berlin. 


THE  SEIZURE  OF  CONTROL 

24.  Establishment  of  Control  Over  Civil  Population. 

The  last  stage  in  the  initial  assumption  of  control  in  Germany 
came  with  the  putting  into  force  of  certain  enactments  and  proclamations 
directed  toward  the  civil  population,  which  were  later  ratified  by  the 
quadripartite  authority. (84)  All  entertainment  was  forbidden.  People 
were  allowed  to  keep  their  radios,  but  music  was  not  allowed.  Instead, 
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the  Allies  used  this  outlet  for  broadcasting  world  news«  instructions « 
and  public  proclainations.  Overfall  registration  of  a temporary 
nature  was  pub  into  effect.  The  use  of  postal  and  telephone 
commvinications  was  not  permitted.  A curfew  was  strictly  enforced 
and  travel  by  any  means  except  on  foot  or  bicycle  was  prohibited. 

Motor  travel  was  permitted  to  doctors,  nurses,  and  clergymen  visiting 
outlying  districts.  Repair  of  the  badly  damaged  German  railway 
system  was  begun  Immediately,  but  only  for  military  use.  The  work 
previously  carried  out  by  slave  labor  now  fell  to  the  Germans 
themselves. 

25.  The  Settlng-Ao  of  miitary  Taw. 

The  laws  of  warfare  protected  the  property  rights  of  the 
vanquished  Germans  and  placed  other  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the 
conqueror.  The  laws  proclaimed  by  bbe  occupying  powers  in  Germany 
dissolved  the  Nazi  Party,  suspended  Germani  laws  containing  Nazi 
principles,  closed  German  courts,  dissolved  the  special  Nazi  courts, 
prohibited  various  kinds  of  private  and  public  comnunlcation,  made 
Allied  military  currency  legal  tender,  blocked  German  foreign  exchange 
transactions,  froze  German  property  abroad,  and  established  control 
over  all  German-Government  and  Nazi  property  at  home  and  abroad. (85) 
a.  The  law  dissolving  the  Nazi  Party  listed  fifty-two 
offices,  or^nizatlons,  and  institutions,  and  eight  paramilitary 
organizations  which  were  prohibited.  All  funds,  property,  equipment, 
accounts  and  records  were  to  be  preserved  Intact  and  delivered  to 
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Military  CJoTernment*  Officers  or  persons  in  charge  were  to  be 
responsible  for  carrying  out  these  provisions,  and  any  punishment, 
including  death,  could  be  inflicted  for  failure  to  comply* 

b.  The  Nasi  laws  abrogated  included  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  national  symbols,  the  law  against  the  creation  of 
political  parties,  the  law  securing  the  unity  of  party  and  state, 
and  another  concerning  insidious  attacks  against  the  state  and  the 
party  and  for  the  protection  of  party  uniforms.  Others  were  the 
"Reich^»  flag  law,  the  Hitlerjugend  law,  the  law  for  protection  of 
German  blood  and  honor,  the  "Seichf^  citizenship  law,  and  decrees  of 
the  ftlhrer  concerning  the  legal  status  of  the  Hat ionaleoziallstische 
Deutsche  Arbeiter-Partei.  Later,  other  laws  were  suspended.  Limit- 
ations were  placed  on  punishment.  Only  those  punishments  expressly 
provided  by  law,  and  no  cruel  or  excessive  punishments,  could  be 
inflicted.  Detention  without  a specific  charge  and  punishment  without 
a lawfiil  trial  were  prohibited. 

c.  The  Volksgerichtshof . the  Sender gericht  * and  all  courts 
and  tribunals  of  the  Nationalsozialistische  Deutsche  Arbeiter-Partel 
and  of  its  associated  organizations  were  abolished.  Ordinary  and 
administrative  courts  were  suspended  ten^x>rarily,  pending  their 
denazification.  All  cases  involving  any  of  the  United  Nations  or 
axxy  of  their  nationals,  cases  involving  military  law  or  personnel, 
and  claims  for  money  against  the  German  Government  were  removed  from 
the  Jiurisdiction  of  German  courts.  In  addition,  military  government 
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courts  could  assume  Jurisdiction  of  anjr  case,  or  review  any  case. 

All  death  sentences  were  to  be  reviewed. 

d.  All  telephone,  teletype,  telegraph,  and  radio  services 
and  all  inteznal,  external,  and  transit  mail  services  were  suspended. 
All  items  in  transit  were  detained  by  postal  authorities.  The  only 
post-office  functions  allowed  to  remain  in  operation  were  savings-bank 
and  other  financial  services.  All  employees  of  the  communications 
systems  were  to  continue  to  report  to  their  places  of  duty  and  were 

to  be  responsible  for  the  preservation,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
facilities.  All  privately  owned  communications  equipment  had  to  be 
declared.  The  law  provided  for  a system  of  censorship  for  all 
correspondence,  personal  papers,  and  documents  carried  either  ty  the 
post  or  by  civilian  travelers  and  for  all  communications  by  telAphone, 
teletype,  telegraph,  or  radio,  when  such  services  should  be  restored. 
Violations  could  be  punished  by  death. 

e.  Ihe  printing,  production,  publication,  distribution,  sale 
and  comnercial  lending  of  all  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals,  books 
pamphlets,  posters,  printed  music,  and  other  printed  material,  of 
sound  recordings  and  motion  picture  films  were  prohibited,  and  all 
theatrical  and  radio  activities.  The  Ministry  of  Propaganda  and  the 
laws  of  review  were  abolished,  and  the  funds,  property,  equipment, 
accounts,  and  records  of  the  ministry  were  taken  over.  Violations  of 
this  law  also  might  be  punished  by  death. 

f.  Another  law  provided  that  Allied  military  mark  notes  of 


denominations  equivalent  to  other  mark  currency  were  to  be  used  for 
all  transactions,  and  aqy  punishment  short  of  death  was  authorized  for 
violations.  All  money  transactions  between  Germans  and  people  outside 
of  Germany  were  prohibited  without  specific  permission  from  Uilitaiy 
Government.  All  persons  owning  or  controlling  foreign  assets,  or 
owing  any  obligations  whatever  were  required  to  report  it.  All  foreign 
currency,  checks,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange  or  other  instruments  of 
payment  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  nearest  branch  of  the  Beichsbank. (86) 

26,  The  Apprehension  of  Nazi  Personalities. 

The  Western  Allies  entered  Germany  with  well-laid  plans  for 
the  seizure  of  control.  Much  thought  had  gone  into  the  selection  of 
targets— the  strategic  points  which,  if  seized,  would  put  the  Allies 
in  full  control  of  the  situation.  Some  of  the  targets  were  persons: 
the  leading  personalities  of  the  Nazi  Party,  the  German  Government, 
and  the  armed  forces.  The  surrender,  suicide,  or  capture  of  the  top 
members  of  the  Nazi  hierarchy  was  so  rapid  that  three  weeks  after 
V-E  Day  only  a few  top  Nazis  were  at  large.  Hitler's  death  seemed 
sure,  but  was  not  actually  established.  His  decision  to  die  in  Berlin 
rather  than  flee  to  Berchtesgaden  appeared  to  have  put  an  end  to  the 
contingency  of  top  Nazis  holding  out  in  the  mountains  and  building  a 
"no-surrender"  legend  for  use  in  reviving  nazism  among  whatever 
die-hards  might  survive  defeat.  Joseph  GObbels,  Heinrich  Himmler, 
and  Gen.  Admiral  Hans  von  Friedeburg  committed  suicide  by  swallowing 
poison.  Hermann  Gdring,  Grand  Admiral  Karl  Ddnitz,  Field  Marshal 
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Wilhelm  Keitel,  Julius  Streicher,  Col#  Gen,  Quutav  Jodi,  and  former 
labor  minister  Robert  Ley  were  in  custody#  Rudolph  Hess  was  still 
a prisoner  in  Great  Britain.  A number  of  high-ranking  officers  were 
captured  with  their  troops. (8?) 

27#  Other  Targets  of  Control# 

Other  targets  destined  for  seizure  were  agencies  or 
institutions.  These  included  the  Nazi  Party  and  all  its  auxiliary 
organizations,  the  civil  administration,  and  the  agencies  and  means 
of  conununication  and  information# 

a.  Organized  government  had  for  the  most  part  broken  down; 
as  a matter  of  fact,  not  much  government  was  needed,  for  the  people 
were  too  stunned  by  the  sudden  collapse  to  offer  much  resistance# 
l£ilitary  Government  detachments  in  each  Kreis,  together  with  weekly 
meetings  and  inspections,  made  it  possible  to  head  off  any  unauthorized 
activity  that  threatened.  The  time  was  used  by  Militaiy  Government 

in  defining  its  own  organization  and  in  making  preliminary  studies 
and  evaluations.  The  necessary  changes  in  German  government  were 
obvious.  Nazi  influence  had  to  be  removed,  as  well  as  the  military 
character  and  the  central  controls.  Many  appointments  to  local 
German  offices,  made  during  combat,  had  to  be  changed. (88) 

b.  Other  targets  were  economic  or  industrial.  These 
included  war  plants,  key  industries,  and  concentrations  of  economic 
power  and  weedth.  The  disposition  of  German  industry  so  as  to  make 
restitution  for  the  damage  suffered  by  the  victims  of  German  aggression 
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and  to  deprive  Germany  of  the  power  to  make  war  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems.  Partial  restoration  of  Industry  was  of  course 
necessary  in  order  to  effect  amy  kind  of  rehabilitation  and  to  prevent 
starvation.  Within  a few  days  after  the  surrender^  the  Ford  plant 
at  Cologne  was  turning  out  trucks  for  the  use  of  Military  Government 
in  transporting  displaced  persons.  Two  boiler  plants  eeopened  and 
a few  sawmills  were  producing  lumber  for  essential  bridges  and  houses; 
a threadmill  was  suppljring  raw  materials  for  clothing;  and  shops 
were  reopening  wherever  possible.  While  no  final  policy  of  industry 
control  had  as  yet  been  established,  the  immediate  policy  was  to 
reopen  factories  whose  products  were  of  help  to  the  Arqy  in  its  task 
of  maintaining  order  and  in  supplying  such  Imperative  civilian  needs 
as  food,  medicine,  disinfectants,  soap,  fertilizer,  power,  and  so 
forth.  Other  legitimate  industries  were  permitted  but  not  «icouraged. 
Any  luxury  enterprise  was  subject  to  labor  requisition  if  additional 
personnel  was  needed  for  essential  work.  The  climax  to  the  seizure 
of  control  over  German  industry  came  on  5 <)^ul7  1945,  when  United 
States  officers  took  over  the  management  of  all  plants  and  branches 
of  the  I.G.  Farbenindustrle,  the  largest  chemical  firm  in  the  world 
and  Germany's  major  producer  of  war  materials. (89) 

28.  Asstmotion  of  Four-Power  Authority  in  Geimanr. 

The  ultimate  step  in  the  seizure  of  control  came  with  the 
Berlin  Declaration  of  5 June  1945,  announcing  the  assumption  of  joint 
control  in  Germany,  fay  the  governments  of  the  United  States, 
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Gtreat  Britain,  the  Provisional  Government  of  France,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. (90)  On  14  July  General  Eisenhower 
proclaimed  that  U.S.  Forces,  European  Theater,  had  been  established 
under  his  control  and  that  all  military  laws  and  orders  issued  under 
his  authority  as  Supreme  Commander  remained  in  effect. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES  ON  DAT 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  COMMAND 


29*  Machinery  for  Coordination. 

A global  conflict  necessitating  the  highest  degree  of 
collaboration  between  the  Allied  forces  led  to  the  establishment  of 
an  organization  that  was  capable  of  both  integrated  and  separated 
command*  The  U*S*  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  exercised  control  over  the 
Army  and  Nauy;  the  British  War  Office  exercised  control  over  the 
British  miUtaiy  forces;  while  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  was 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  two  nations  and  issued  instructions 
in  the  name  of  both  governments  to  operational  commands*  The  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force  was  composed  of  the  U*S.  Army,  the  British  Army, 
and  elements  of  the  armies  of  the  liberated  countries*  Two  measures 
were  taken  to  effect  coordination  between  Supreme  Headquarters  and 
these  countries:  an  Allied  Contact  Section  was  established  in  Supreme 

Headquarters,  to  which  representatives  of  the  Allied  governments  were 
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assigned;  and  missions  were  maintained  in  the  various  countries. 

30.  Machinery  of  Dnlted  States  Organiaatlon. 

Even  within  the  United  States  command,  organization  was  on 
a complex  triple  basis,  comprised  of  Supreme  Headquarters,  Headquarters, 
European  Theater  of  Operations,  and  the  Communications  Zone— all 
working  In  a closely  interrelated  pattern  of  responsibilities. 

31.  Supreme  Headquarters. 

a.  The  Supreme  Conmander.  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  0. 
Eisenhower  was  Supreme  Commander  of  all  United  States  and  British 
forces  in  northwestern  Europe,  as  well  as  of  all  other  national 
elements  forming  part  of  the  Allied  Esqteditionary  Force,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  received  instructions  from  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff, 

He  was  assisted  by  a chief  of  staff,  by  a general  and  special  staff, 
and  by  a nvimber  of  political  advisers  who  were  specialists  on  the 
European  countries  with  which  Supreme  Headquairters  was  dealing, 

b.  Distribution  of  Personnel.  Supreme  Headquarters  Included 
both  United  States  and  British  officers,  distributed,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  equal  numbers  in  the  staff  division  and  sections.  The 
general  practice  was  for  the  chief  of  a division  to  have  a deputy 

of  the  other  nationality. 

c.  General  and  Special  Staffs.  Of  the  two  sections  of  the 
general  staff,  one  dealt  with  general  operations  and  the  other  vdth 

air  operations.  The  naval  and  air  staffs  operated  under  their  respective 
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coiumanders.  The  special  staff  included  the  Adjutant  General^  the 
Engineer^  Signals,  Medical,  P?7chological  Warfare,  Public  Relations, 
Air  Defense,  and  Headquarters  Commandant. 

d.  Major  Commands  under  the  Supreme  Headquarters.  The 
major  commands  under  the  Supreme  Headquarters  were  the  6th,  12th,  and 
21st  Army  Groups,  the  Naval  task  forces,  and  the  tactical  air  forces. 
Field  forces,  with  few  exceptions,  were  assigned  to  the  amy  groups, 
which  were  tactical  echelons.  On  20  July  1945,  the  6th  Arny  Group 
was  disbanded,  and  its  forces  transferred  to  the  12th  Amy  Group. 

32.  Functions  of  the  United  States  Elements  of  Supreme 
Headquarters. 

As  well  as  performing  the  functions  allotted  to  them  under 
the  Allied  scheme  of  organization,  the  United  States  elements  on  the 
Supreme  Headquarters  staff  were  responsible  for  certain  functions  in 
connection  with  United  States  troop  matters,  generally  when  these 
involved  two  or  more  major  commands  or  were  matters  of  poliqy.(l) 
Matters  relating  to  personnel  and  relations  with  civil  populations 
were  assigned  to  the  United  States  element  of  the  G~1  Division. 

United  States  military  censorship  and  administration  of  military 
intelligence  units  were  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  element 
of  the  G-2  Division.  The  G-3  United  States  element  dealt  with 
inspections  of  United  States  troops  directed  by  the  Theater  Commander, 
training  policies,  operation  reports,  signal  communications. 
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experiments  with  new  items.  Theater  troop  basis,  organization  of  iinits, 
and  issue  of  equipment.  Administration  and  planning  of  major 
subordinate  commands,  allocation  of  sei^ce  troops,  supply,  transport- 
ation, construction,  captured  eneny  materiel,  employment  of  indigenous 
labor,  and  civil  affairs  supplies  were  allotted  to  the  United  States 
element  of  the  G-4  Division. 

33.  Channels  .of  Command 

In  1944  the  division  of  authority  was,  briefly,  on  the 

following  lines:  All  Theater  duties,  except  those  of  decision  and 

policy  affecting  more  than  one  principal  United  States  command,  were 

the  responsibility  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Communications 

Zone;  in  United  States  matters  on  which  the  Theater  Commander  had 

to  take  personal  action,  the  appropriate  senior  officer  of  the  United 

States  element  of  Supreme  Headquarters  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity 

to  the  Theater  Commander. (2)  In  April  1945  the  chiefs  of  the  general 

staff  divisions  of  Supreme  Headquarters  were  designated  acting  chiefs 

of  the  equivalent  divisions  of  the  European  Theater  of  Operations. (3) 

The  relation  between  these  two  staffs  was  indicated  by  Lt.  Gen.  W.  B. 

Smith,  Chief  of  Staff,  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  guiding  principle  of  operation 
is  that  General  Elsenhower,  as  American  Theater  Commander, 
is  using  the  staff  of  the  line  of  Commiuiicatlons  (Commud- 
cations  Zone)  to  perform  the  usual  functions  of  a Theater 
staff.  Consequently,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  this  staff  is  kept  well  in  the  general  picture. 
Short-cuts  which  might  confuse  or  militate  against  the 
effective  use  of  the  Line  of  Commtinications  staff  in  its 
American  administrative  functions  must  be  cairefully 
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avoided^  and  full  coordination  must  be  assured.  Until 
routine  methods  of  operation  are  established^  this 
will  require  the  careful  attention  of  all  concerned, 
particularly'  in  routing  telegrams  and  papers  for  action. 


THE  EUROPEAN  THEATER  OF  OPERATIONS  AND  THE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  ITS  HEADQUARTERS 

34«  Location  and  Relation  to  Other  Headquartere# 

On  V-E  Day  the  Exa:^pean  Theater  of  Operations,  which  was 
the  second  coa^)onent  of  United  States  command,  had  its  headquarters 
in  Paris.  The  Commanding  General,  General  Elsenhower,  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  were  in  Reims  with  Supreme  Headquarters,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  general  and  special  staff  divisions  functioned  jointly  with  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Communications  Zone.  Acting  chiefs  of  the 
general  staff  divisions  had  been  designated  at  Supreme  Headquarters;,  (4) 
but  iu>st  of  the  work  was  performed  by  the  Paris  staff. 

35.  Operational  Problems. 

The  Theater  Commander  delegated  all  possible  responsibilities 
to  major  commands,  but  reserved  the  determination  of  policies, 
objectives,  and  priorities,  and  the  issuance  of  orders  affecting  more 
than  one  command* (5)  Major  commanders  were  authorized  direct 
consnunication  with  British  agencies,  the  War  Department,  or  with 
each  other  on  technical  and  routine  matters;  all  other  communications 
were  routed  through  Theater  Headquarters. 
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36.  Duality  of  Theater  Headouartera. 

organizations  could^  and  did^  act  as  Theater  Headquarters: 
one^  the  general  staff  of  Supreme  Headquarters^  and  the  other ^ the 
general  staff  of  the  Coimminications  Zone.  In  an  attempt  in  1944  to 
clarify  the  division  of  authority  between  these  two  bodies,  a staff 
study  was  submitted  by  the  G-4  Division  of  Supreme  Headquarters 
containing  a proposal  to  place  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Comnunications  Zone  under  the  operational  control  of  Supreme  Headquar- 
ters, (6)  which  would  have  allotted  a greater  measure  of  supervisory 
responsibility  to  that  Headquarters.  No  action  was  taken,  however, 
along  these  lines  until  April  1945,  when  members  of  the  general  staff 
of  Supreme  Headquarters  were  designated  acting  chiefs  of  the 
oorresponding  divisions  on  the  staff  of  Headquarters,  European 
Theater  of  Operations. 

37.  Elements  of  Headquarters.  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
and  their  Functions. 

a.  Functions  of  the  Deputy  Theater  Commander.  On  15  kay 
1945  the  duties  of  the  Deputy  Theater  Commander  were  transferred  to 
staff  sections,  and  no  fiirther  deputy  was  designated  until  15  March 

1947.(7) 

b.  General  and  Special  Staffs.  The  functions  of  the 
general  staff  of  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  were 
performed  jointly  by  the  general  staffs  of  Supreme  Headquarters  and 
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of  ComiiLunications  Zone.  The  special  staff  was  made  up  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  administrative  and  supply  services  and  was^  for  the  most 
part^  identical  with  the  special  staff  of  the  Conmtmications  Zone. 
Exceptions  were  the  Inspector  General,  the  Chief  of  the  Artillery 
Section,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Military  Labor  Service,  who  did  not 
have  corresponding  duties  with  the  Communications  Zone,  and  the 
London  l^unitions  Assignznent  Board,  which  was  considered  as  a special 
staff  section  of  Theater  Headquarters  rather  than  a Communications 
Zone  agency. 

c.  Ma.ior  Commands  under  the  European  Theater  of  Operations. 
Major  commands  under  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
were  also  under  Supreme  Headquarters,  but  the  control  of  the 
first-mentioned  headquarters,  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  combined 
command  was  administrative  rather  than  tactical.  As  well  as  the 
commands  already  cited,  (8)  the  following  were  under  the  administrative 
control  of  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations:  Communications 

Zone,  Ground  Forces  Reinforcement  Command,  and  the  First  Airborne 
Arny,  while  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  the  Air  Transport 
Command,  and  the  Army  Airways  Communication  System  were  attached. 


THE  COMMUNICATIONS  ZONE  AND  ITS  ORGANIZATION 

38*  Functions  of  the  Communications  Zone. 

The  Communications  Zone,  the  third  component  of  United  States 
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coiiiLand,  t<tas  the  organization  that  dealt  with  operations  and  the 
administration  of  suppljr  xinits.  It  was  authorized  to  deal  directly 
on  routine  supply  matters  with  the  New  York  Port  of  Embarkation  and 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Amy  Service  Forces,  War  Department.  After 
the  establishment  of  Theater  Headquarters  in  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
Connunications  Zone  was  the  major  headquarters  functioning  in  the 
liberated  countries.  In  eiddition  to  these  functions  the  Commanding 
General,  Gen.  John  C.H.  Lee,  was  the  Tneater  Executive  for  the 
maintenance  of  Theater  records  aind  for  carrying  out  the  administrative 
functions  that  were  conanon  to  the  whole  Theater. (9)  The  Theater 
chiefs  of  administration  and  supply  were  technical  advisers  to  the 
Theater  Commander  and  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  Communications  Zone.  Later,  with  the  modifications  of  Theater 
organization,  more  duties  were  assumed  by  Headquarters,  European 
Theater  of  Operations.  Functions  originally  assigned  to  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Coomunications  Zone  included:  recommendations 

to  the  Theater  Commander  concerning  Coonmnications  Zone  boundaries, 
and  Theater  matters  of  svypply,  equipment,  hospitalization,  salvage, 
captured  eneny  equipnent,  transportation,  funds,  property,  accotuat- 
ability,  and  preparations  for  the  posthostilities  period.  He  was  also 
responsible  for  the  indoctrination  of  personnel  arriving  in  the 
Theater,  for  directives  concerning  the  services,  strength  reports, 
casualty  reports,  prisoners  of  war,  reclassification  of  officers, 
censorship,  military  intelligence,  graves  registration,  quarters, 
and  records  and  reports. (10) 
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39*  General  and  Special  Staffs^ 

The  general  staff  of  the  Comunicatlons  Zone  iias  composed 
of  the  usual  five  divisions  and  the  Office  of  the  Purchasing  Agent ^ 
nho  served  also  on  the  special  staff  of  Theater  Headquarters.  The 
staff  officers  of  the  Communications  Zone  general  staff  had  functions 
in  connection  with  Theater  Headquarters  as  well.  The  special  staff 
comprised  the  Judge  Advocate,  Adjutant  General,  Chief  of  Chemical 
Warfare,  Chief  Quartermaster,  Chief  Siargeon,  Chief  Signal  Officer, 
Chief  of  Transportation,  Chief  Engineer,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  Provost 
Matrshal,  Antiaircraft  Officer,  Chief  of  Claims,  Chief  of  the  Ann^ 
Exchange  Service,  Chief  of  Information  and  Education,  Historian, 
and  Chief  Chaplain* 

40*  Major  Commands,  Communications  Zone. 

The  major  commands  under  the  Communications  Zone  were 
Advance  Section,  Oise  Base  Section,  Seine  Base  Section,  United  Kingdom 
Base,  Continental  Advanced  Section,  Delta  Base  Section,  Channel  Base 
Section,  and  Normandy  Base  Section,  the  last  two  of  which  were  fuzed 
on  1 July  1945  ^d  redesignated  Chanor  Base  Sectlon(ll) 


THE  DBPLOIUENT  OF  FIELD  FORCES  ON  V-E  DAI 
41*  Order  of  Battle. 

The  V-E  Day  battle  line,  extending  from  southeast  Germany 
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through  Axistria  and  Czechoslovakia,  north  up  across  Germany  to  the 
extreme  northirestem  tip  of  that  country,  contained  a total  of 
sixty-one  United  States  combat  divisions:  forty-two  infantry,  four 

airborne,  and  fifteen  armored. 

a.  The  Southern  Section  of  the  Line.  On  the  ri^,  or 
south,  of  the  line  was  the  6th  Army  Group,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "Southern  Group  of  Amies,"  connanded  by  Gen.  Jacob  L.  Devers, 
with  headquarters  at  Heidelberg.  This  group  comprised  the  First 
French  Anqy  and  the  Seventh  O.S.  Amy,  which  was  made  up  of  the 
following  major  units: (12)  the  12th  Armored  Division  and  the  45th, 

63d,  and  100th  Infantry  Divisions;  the  VI  Corps,  including  the  10th 
Armored  and  the  44th  and  lQ3d  Infantry  Divisions;  the  XV  Corps, 
including  the  20th  Armored  and  the  3d,  42d,  and  S6th  Infantry  Divisions; 
the  XXI  Corps,  including  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division^  and  the  36th 
Infantry  Division* 

42.  The  Northern  Section  of  the  Line. 

The  opposite  end  of  the  line  was  held  by  the  XVIII  Corps 
(Airborne),  composed  of  the  5th  and  ?th  Armored  Divisions,  the  82d 
Airborne  Division,  and  the  8th  Infantry  Division.  This  corps  operated 
with  the  British  Second  Army  under  their  21st  Army  Gbrorp. 

43.  The  Central  Section  of  the  Line. 

Between  these  two  groups  all  forces  were  under  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  commanding  the  12th  Amy  Group  with  headquaarters  at  Wiesbaden* 
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The  12th  Army  Group  contained  the  First,  Third,  Ninth,  and  Fifteenth 
U.S,  Armies,  The  Fifteenth  Army  area  comprised  the  Rhine  provinces; 
the  other  armies  in  this  group  were  disposed  tactically  over  the  rest 
of  Germany, 

a.  The  First  Amy  had  the  following  major  units  under  its 

command:  the  78th  Infantry  Division;  the  VII  Corps,  including  the 

3d  Armored  emd  the  9th,  69th,  and  104th  Infantry  Divisions;  the 
VIII  Corps,  including  the  6th  Armored  and  the  76th,  87th,  and  89th 
Infantry  Divisions, 

b.  The  Third  Amy  was  composed  of  the  following;  the 
4th  and  70th  Infantry  Divisions;  the  III  Corps,  including  the  14th 
Armored  and  the  99th  Infantry  Divisions;  the  V Corps,  including  the 
9th  and  l6th  Armored  Divisions  and  the  1st,  2d,  and  97th  Infantry 
Divisions;  the  XII  Corps,  including  the  4th  and  Uth  Armored  and  the 
5th,  26th,  and  90th  Infantry  Divisions;  the  XI  Corps,  including  the 
13th  Armored  and  the  65th,  71st,  and  80th  Infantry  Divisions, 

c.  The  Ninth  Amy  comprised  the  following:  the  XIII  Corps, 

including  the  35th,  84th,  and  102d  Infantry  Divisions;  the  XVI  Corps, 
including  the  29th,  75th,  79th,  and  95th  Infantry  Divisions;  the 

XIX  Corps,  including  the  2d  and  8th  Armored  and  the  30th  and  83d 
Infantry  Divisions, 

d.  The  Fifteenth  Amy  was  made  up  of  the  following:  the 

66th  and  106th  Infantry  Divisions;  the  XXII  Corps,  including  the  17th 
Airborne  Division  and  the  94th  Infantry  Division;  the  XXIII  Corps, 
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composed  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division* 
i+4*  The  Reserve* 

The  First  Allied  Airborne  Army,  containing  the  13th  Airborne 
Division,  formed  the  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force, 
Reserve. 


CONFORMATION  TO  THE  NATIONAL  ZONES  OF  OCCUPATION 
45*  Situation  on  V-E  Day. 

Tlie  question  of  the  zonal  division  of  occupied  territory 
had  been  a matter  of  discussion  among  the  Big  Three  since  the  early 
planning  conferences.  Since  the  second  Quebec  conference  the  United 
States  authorities  had  known  that  they  would  have  the  southwestern 
zones  of  Germany  and  that  the  zones  assigned  to  the  occupying  powers 
would  correspond  generally  to  zones  of  operation  during  combat.  The 
end  of  hostilities,  however,  found  the  armies  of  the  various  powers 
dispersed  over  areas  not  within  their  respective  contemplated  zones. 

The  United  States  battle  line  on  V-E  Day  extended  from  southeast  . 
Germany  and  Austria,  north  through  Czechoslovakia,  and  across  Germeuny 
to  its  extreme  northwestern  tip.  One  of  the  first  problems,  therefore, 
was  the  early  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  occupation  zones  of  the 
other  powers  and  their  realignment  in  their  own  zone. 
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4-6.  Decision  on  the  French  Zone* 

In  the  spring  of  1945  the  major  powers  agreed  that  France 
should  join  in  the  occupation,  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  on  1 liay  1945  signed  the  Agreement  on  the  Control 
Machinery  for  Germany,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  European 
Advisoiy  Commission.  On  13  May  Ambassador  John  M.  Winant  informed 
the  French  of  the  area  proposed  for  their  occupation, (13)  The 
French  reaction  was  favorable.  Subsequent  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  French  Governments  established  the  area  as  the 
Kreise  of  Oberwestarwald,  Unterwesterwald,  Unterlahn,  and  St.  Goars- 
hausen;  the  Bezirke  of  Freiburg  and  Konstanz;  the  Kreise  of  Bllhl, 
Baden-Baden,  and  Rastatt;  and  the  area  of  Land  iftlrttemberg  comprising 
Leonberg,  Bdblingen,  Ntlrtingen,  Gflppingen,  Ulm,  and  the  northeast 
portion  of  Mtlnsingen,(14)  The  European  Advisory  Commission  expert 
subcommittee  approved  the  agreement  on  5 July#  (15)  and  the  necessary 
amendments  were  drawn  up  and  later  published  to  the  Protocol  of 
12  September  1944,  which  had  delineated  the  zones  of  occupation  in 
Germany. (16) 

47 ♦ Operations  to  Conform  with  Delineation  of  French  Zone. 

At  the  end  of  June  the  War  Department  instructed  Supreme 
Headquarters  to  withdraw  from  the  area  of  the  French  Zones  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  the  tonporary  accommodation 
of  a token  French  force  in  British  or  United  States  Sectors  of  Berlin. 
The  absence  of  a final  decision  on  the  sectors  in  Vienna  precluded 
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my  action  there.  (17)  Operations  begaui  on  5 July  with  the  handing 
over  by  the  Fifteenth  Army  of  the  relevant  Rhine  area. (16)  On  10 
July  Trier,  Koblenz,  the  Landkreise  of  Unterwesterwald,  Unterlahn, 
and  St.  Goarshausen,  the  Safn'land,  and  the  section  of  Land  Hessen 
west  of  the  Rhine  River  were  transferred  to  French  control,(l9)  and 
at  the  same  time  Tirol-Vorarlberg  was  placed  under  French  jurisdiction 
in  Austria. (20)  Reciprocally,  the  VI  Corps  of  the  Seventh  Army  had 
relieved  the  French  on  8 July  of  the  sector  of  the  Ltader  Wflrtteraberg 
and  Baden  that  was  designated  for  the  United  States  Zone.(^) 

48.  Operations  to  Conform  with  Delineation  of  British  Zone. 

The  first  operation  connected  with  the  transfer  of  territory 
to  form  the  British  Zone  tools  the  form  of  an  evacuation  by  the  Ninth 
U.S.  Army  on  7 June. (22)  Three  days  later  General  Eisenhower  informed 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  outline  plan  for  con^)lete  transfer, 
which  arranged  for  the  transfer  to  the  Second  British  Army,  over  a 
period  of  three  weeks,  of  territory  held  by  United  States  forces  in 
Hanover  and  Westphalia,  and  the  assumption  of  command  by  the  21st 
Arny  Gro\^  of  its  sector  of  the  Rhine  Province  by  27  June.  (23)  The 
con^letion  of  operations,  however,  took  longer  than  had  been  planned, 
liagdeburg  was  cleared  on  4 July,  and  the  next  day  the  British  took 
over  control  of  their  Rhine  area  firom  the  Fifteenth  U.S.  Amy.  (24) 
Complete  control  of  their  Zone  in  Germany  passed  to  the  British  by 
9 July, (25)  while  the  first  adjustment  between  British  and  United 
States  troops  in  Austria  took  place  on  the  same  day,  when  the  101st 
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Airborne  Division  handed  over  their  small  area  of  Steiemiark.(26) 

Final  British-Americcin  adjustment  in  Austria  came  with  the  handing 
over  to  the  British  on  28  July  of  the  sector  in  Steieniark  occupied 
by  the  11th  Armored  Division. (27) 

49*  Operations  to  Conform  with  the  Delineation  of  the  Soviet  Zone. 

In  the  drive  diuing  April  1945 « the  Third  and  Ninth  U.S. 

Armies  had  moved  eastward  throu^  central  Germany  to  the  Elbe  Elver 
and  had  penetrated  the  contemplated  Soviet  Zone.  (28)  According  to 
the  plan  drawn  up  for  the  necessary  transfer,  the  12th  Amor  Group 
should  hand  over,  beginning  1 July,  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Zone 
occiipied  by  United  States  troops .(29)  Following  a meeting  between 
Marshal  Zhukov  and  Lt,  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  in  Berlin,  detailed  plans 
were  concluded  for  the  occupation  by  the  Soviet  forces  of  the  Wisnar 
"cushion"  in  one  day  and  of  the  Magdeburg  bulge  in  two. (30)  The 
operations  were  completed  in  Germany  bj'’  4 July,  (31)  but  final 
adjustments  of  the  areas  in  Austria  were  not  accoo^lished  until 
19  September. (32) 

50,  Other  Operations  in  Connection  with  Occupation  of  Zonal  Areas. 

Certain  other  operations  were  carried  out  during  the  period. 
On  24  Nay,  the  Bremen  Enclave,  including  the  ports  of  Bremen  and 
Bremerhaven,  was  occupied  by  United  States  forces. (33)  On  6 July  the 
first  detachment  of  United  States  troops  moved  into  Berlin  and  began 
to  take  over  control  of  the  United  States  Sector  there. (34)  Plans 
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were  drawn  up  for  the  gsadual  reduction,  in  proportion  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  troops,  of  the  Third  U.S.  Amgr  forces  in  Czechoslovakia.  (35) 

51,  Final  Extent  of  the  United  States  Zone. 

On  17  iluly  1945  Theater  Headquarters  announced  that  zonal 
adjustments  had  been  couplet ed,  that  all  areas  assigned  to  the  United 
States  for  fflilitar7  occupation  were  held  exclusively  by  United  States 
troops,  and  that  all  United  States  forces  had  withdrawn  from  areas 
to  be  occupied  by  other  powers.  In  the  final  delineation  of  zones, 
the  United  States  was  allotted  the  following  areas  in  Germany: 

Land  Bavaria,  excluding  Landkreis  Lindau;  Land  Hessen  east  of  the 
Rhine  River;  Provinz  Hessen-Nassau  as  it  existed  prior  to  July  193^* 
exclusive  of  Landkreise  Oberwesterwald,  Unterwesterwald,  Unterlahn, 
and  St.  Goarshausen;  the  noi^hem  parts  of  Lhnder  Baden  and 
?«lrttemberg  south  to  and  including  Landkreise  Ulm,  Wtlrtingen, 

Bdblingen,  Leonberg,  Pforzheim,  and  Karlsruhe;  and  the  Bremen 
Enclave. (36)  In  Austria,  the  United  States  Zone  comprised  Land 
Salzburg  and  that  part  of  Land  OberOsterreich  lying  south  of  the 
Danube. (37) 
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Chapter  HI 

THE  DNITED  STATES  FORCES  IN  TRANSITION 


THE  NEW  MISSIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  F(»CES  IN  EUROPE 


52.  Change  of  Mission  In  E\irope« 

a.  With  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  Allies  moved  on  to  the 

second  stage  of  their  task,  the  a^ln■«l  and  objectives  of  which  had  been 

declared  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  President  Roosevelt,  and  Marshal 

Stalin  after  the  Crimea  Conference,  as  follows :(1) 

It  is  our  inflexible  purpose  to  destroy  German  militarism 
and  nazism  and  to  ensure  that  Germany  will  never  again  be 
able  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  are  determined 
to  disarm  and  disband  all  German  armed  forces;  break  up 
for  all  time  the  Gersuui  General  Steiff  that  has  repeatedly 
contrived  the  resurgence  of  German  militarism;  remove  or 
destroy  all  German  military  equipment;  eliminate  or 
control  all  Geman  industry  that  could  be  used  for  military 
production;  bring  all  war  criminals  to  justice  and 
swift  punishment  and  exact  reparation  in  kind  for  the 
destruction  wrought  by  Germans;  wipe  out  the  Nazi  Party, 
Nazi  laws,  organizations,  and  institutions;  remove  all 
Nazi  and  military  influence  from  public  offices  and  from 
the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  tlM  German  people; 
and  take  in  harmony  such  other  measures  in  Germany  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  the 
world. 
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These  oissions  were  primarily  the  concern  of  Military  Government  at 
all  echelons,  but  they  inevitably  affected  the  mission  of  all  the 
Ibiited  States  forces  Insofar  as  the  latter  participated  with  IQlitary 
Government  in  the  accoo^lishment  of  the  new  objectives. (2)  The 
cessation  of  hostilities,  too,  and  the  occupation  of  Qeraany  and 
Austria  brotight  in  their  train  specific  new  functions  for  the  various 
services,  which  led  to  adjustments  in  command  and  command  channels. (3) 

b.  In  general,  the  missions  of  the  United  States  forces  in 
Europe  following  the  defeat  of  Germany  had  been  outlined  by  the  War 
D^artmenb  in  1944>(4)  It  was  assumed  that  partial  demobilization 
would  be  possible  and  that  about  400,000  men  would  be  needed  in  the 
Theater  a year  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  All  ground  forces, 
except  some  service  units  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  North  Africa, 
were  to  be  concentrated  on  the  Continent.  First  priority  bad  been 
given  to  support  of  the  war  against  Japan,  and  withdrawal  of  forces 
was  to  be  accomplished  only  by  such  transportation  as  remained  after 
this  priority  had  been  met. 

m 

c.  During  the  period  of  combined  conmand  12th  Amy  Group, 
in  cooperation  with  6tb  Amy  Group,  was  made  responsible  for  the 
occupation  of  Germany,  and  the  United  States  element  of  the  Supreme 
Headquarters  general  staff  was  responsible  for  planning  for  the 
Theater  administration.  Chiefs  of  services  were  responsible  for 
planning  within  their  own  services  and  maintained  considerable  direct 
control  with  the  general  staff  divisions  of  Supreme  Headquarters. 
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Theater  chiefs  of  supply  services  under  Supreme  Headquarters  and 
European  Theater  of  Operations  continued  as  chiefs  of  services 
folloiving  the  termination  of  combined  command. 

d.  The  occupation  of  Germany  was  the  more  important  of 
the  two  main  missions  confronting  the  Theater  Commander.  Since  many 
of  the  Important  decisions  regarding  the  occupation  were  expected  to 
coa»  from  the  Allied  Control  Authority  and  from  sources  other  than 
military,  it  was  necessary  that  the  military  headquarters  in  Germar^y 
be  oriented  with  .the  United  States  element  of  the  Allied  Control 
Authority.  The  second -main  mission  confronting  the  Theater  Commander 
was  the  redeployment  of  Ihiited  States  forces,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  in  Germany  enormous  pressure  was  already  being  felt  in  the  direction 
of  expediting  redeployment,  both  to  assist  the  war  in  Japan  and  to 
return  other  forces  to  the  United  States.  The  headquarters  which  was 
to  handle  redeployment  needed  close  contact  with  the  War  Department 
on  supply  and  shipping  and  had  to  be  closely  tied  to  the  personnel 
administration  of  the  Theater  as  a whole.  It  was  essential  for  a 
single  agency  to  control  the  line  of  communications,  which  would  be 
throuf^  France  and  Belgium  until  facilities  were  provided  in 
Bremerhaven. 
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lUUEDIATE  ADJUSTME3ITS  IN  COMAND  AND  DSPLOIUENT 


53.  Supreme  Command  in  Germany. 

The  agreement  reached  between  the  Allied  powers  in  November 
1944  on  the  control  machinery  in  Germany  vested  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  Control  Council,  idiich  was  composed  of  the  commanders  in  chief 
of  the  four  occupying  forces* (5)  The  Allied  Control  Authority  was 
the  Allied  central  governing  machinery  for  Germany,  the  Ihiited  States 
component  of  i^ich  weis  the  U.S.  Group  Control  Council  (Germany). (6) 


54.  Supreme  tfaited  States  Command  in  Europe. 

The  original  plan  provided  for  early  termination  of  combined 

command  and  establishment  of  a separate  United  States  headquarters  to 

take  over  those  functions  in  connection  with  United  States  troops  that 

had  been  performed  hr  Supreme  Headquarters.  A 4'-month  period  was 

allowed  for  carrying  out  the  transfer  of  command  functions.  Instead 

developments  after  V-£  Day  caused  the  3~«&y  transition  to  be 

accomplished  in  less  than  one  month. (7)  On  28  }£ay  1945  General 

Eisenhower  announced  his  decision  on  the  separation  of  Theater 

Headquarters  and  the  Headquarters  of  Communications  Zone  in  a telegram 

to  General  Marshall,  which  ran:(8) 

Despite  difficulties  created  by  separation  of  the 
Theater  Communications  Zone  Headquarters  we  have 
decided  to  make  no  basic  change  in  organization  for 
the  present.  Instead,  our  G-4  Division  will  be 
reinforced  with  technical  experts  from  each  of  the 
special  branches  in  order  that  the  general  staff 
may  have  here  the  information  on  which  to  base  its 
instructions  to  the  Coamunicatioas  Zone  Commander. 
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The  offlci£Ll  designation  of  the  new  Theater  Headquarters  as  Head- 
quarters,  U*S.  Forces,  European  Theater,  was  made  known  on  18  J\ine,(9) 
and  on  20  June  cojnposition  of  Its  staff  and  its  location  at  Frankfurt 
am  Main  were  announced  in  a general  order.  (10) 

55»  Stsecial  Provisions  for  Command  in  Austria, 

Entirely  different  treatment  was  to  be  accorded  in  Austria, 

It  appeared  early  that  there  would  be  serious  disadvantages  in  making 
Austria  a subordinate  part  of  the  European  Theater. (11)  The  status 
of  the  United  States  commander  in  Austria  wovild  have  been  below  that 
of  the  British,  French,  and  Soviet  commanders.  A special  G-5  section 
would  have  had  to  be  created  to  handle  Austrian  matters  if  polic7 
direction  had  been  given  throu^  the  G-5  Division  at  Frankfurt,  and 
the  distance  involved  would  have  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  close 
touch.  The  plan  was,  tl^erefore,  to  sever  all  connections  between 
the  two  coTuitxlea  as  soon  as  possible.  The  resulting  arrangement  for 
Austria  was  that,  while  the  Ikiited  States  forces  there  were  attached 
to  the  European  Theater  for  supply  and  administration,  the  United 
States  commander  in  Austria  reported  directly  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  fflilltaiy  government  and  political  matters.  (12) 

56,  Ad.lustment  of  Comnainicatlons  Zone  Functions. 

The  functions  of  the  supply  services  naturally  fell  into 
two  divisions,  operations  inside  Germany  and  operations  outside  Germaqy. 
The  latter  category  was  delegated  to  the  Communications  Zone,  while 
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the  Theater  staff  was  responsible  for  operations  within  Germany  with 
the  exception  of  Bremerhaven,  where  the  control  of  Communications 
Zone  was  necessary  to  unify  the  shipping  program.  Communications 
Zone  had  an  important  new  mission:  responsibility  for  redeployment, 

including  the  withdrawal  of  units  from  Germany,  their  staging, 
reorganization,  and  reequipment  in  France,  and  their  shipment 
overseas.  In  addition  to  matters  of  supply.  Communications  Zone 
was  responsible  for  the  administration  of  its  own  forces  outside  of 
Germany. 

57 • Adjustments  in  Deployment. 

With  the  announcement  on  16  July  (13)  of  the  termination  of 
combined  command  and  the  dissolution  of  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force,  the  U.S*  Amy  in  northwestern  Etirope  reverted 
to  a normal  command  relationship  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  War  Department.  Theoretically,  the  occupational  troop  basis  of 
Plan  ECLIPSE  came  into  effect.  The  planning  had  been  directed  toward 
an  “Army  Type  Occupation  Force" — that  is,  a force  strong  enough  to 
occupy  a conquered  country  and  meet  any  tactical  need  that  might 
arise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  security  against  subversive 
actions  of  a foimer  enemy  and  give  logistical  support  to  the  Military 
Government  of  the  zone.  It  was  assumed  that  two  field  armies,  with 
ten  divisions  organized  into  three  corps  would  be  required.  The 
Third  and  Seventh  U.S,  Armies  were  selected  for  the  task.  Planning 
by  the  12th  Army  Group, (14)  later  approved  by  Supreme  Headquarters, (15) 
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had  provided  for  the  division  of  the  occupation  zone  into  two  military 
districts,  each  equipped  with  an  arny  headquarters.  The  United  States 
Zone  was,  accordingly,  divided  into  the  Eastern  Llilitary  District, 
which  comprised  the  portion  of  Land  Bavaria  under  United  States  control 
and  which  was  occupied  by  the  Thir^  Army,  and  the  Western  liilitary 
District,  which  comprised  the  reioainder  of  the  United  States  Zone, 
and  i^ich  was  occupied  by  the  Seventh  Army.  Except  for  disarmament 
and  disposal  of  enemy  property,  district  comoanders  were  responsible 
for  the  primary  missions  of  the  occupation  and  also,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  service  functions  within  their  districts. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LLNES  OF  COmnJICATION 
AND  THE  SERVICES  OF  SUPPLT 

58»  Transfer  of  Communications  Zone  Functions. 

The  responsibility  for  all  Communications  Zone  functions 
in  Germany  had  been  assumed  by  the  armies  by  1 JxiLy  1945,  except  in 
special  instances  where  other  arrange/aents  had  been  made.  Depots, 
hospitals,  pipelines,  and  prisoner-of-war  cages  in  territory  destined 
ultimately  to  become  British  or  French  areas  continued  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  Communications  Zone  Uiitil  turned  over  to  the  Allied 
nation  concerned.  (16)  After  the  establishn»nt  of  Theater  Headquarters 
in  Frankfurt,  the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  through  truck 
and  rail  lines  passed  from  the  Communications  Zone  to  the  armies. 
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Operation  of  reception  centers,  movement  of  displaced  persons,  and 
maintenance  of  redeployment  facilities  were  assigned  to  the  12th 
Army  Group.  The  Ninth  Amy  supported  the  units  in  Berlin  until  the 
Seventh  Amy  (Western  Military  District)  was  ready  to  assume  this 
task.  Thou^  Continental  Advance  Section  continued  to  function  until 
1 July,  its  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Seventh  Amy,  except 
for  supply  of  the  First  French  Arny,  the  operation  of  the  Saar  coal 
mines,  and  prisoner-of-war  enclostires.(17)  The  service  chiefs  of 
both  organizations  worked  together  on  the  reassignment  of  personnel# 
Oise  Intermediate  Section  assumed  responsibility  for  the  supply  of 
the  First  French  Amy,  while  Fifteenth  Amy  took  over  the  functions 
in  connection  with  coal  production  and  prisoner-of-war  enclosures# 

59*  Lines  of  Communication# 

The  Communications  Zone  extended  and  operated  lines  of 
communication  into  Germany  to  the  intermediate  boundaries  of  the  armies, 
and  it  operated  installations  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
mission.  (18)  Military  motor  transportation  was  controlled  ly  amy 
groups,  air  forces,  and  Comunications  Zone  agencies  in  Germany  as 
assigned.  District  commanders  supervised  the  allocation  of  civilian 
transportation.  Rehabilitation  and  operation  of  ports,  railroads, 
inland  water  transportation,  through  transportation,  and  such  depots, 
shops,  and  other  installations  in  Germany  as  were  required  fomed 
the  responsibility  of  Communications  Zone.  Oise  Intermediate  Section 
assumed  the  functions  in  France  formerly  the  responsibility  of  the 
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two  sections  •which  mo'ved  into  Gennany,  while  Channel^  Nonaandy,  and 
Delta  Base  Sections  and  Seine  Section  were  responsible  for  other 
areas  outside  of  Germary, 


60,  Service  Responsibilities, 

Some  apprehension  was  expressed  by  the  Communications  Zone 

that  the  new  organization  would  result  in  a double  system  of 

requisitions  from  the  Theater  on  the  New  lork  Port  of  Embarkation, (19) 

liaj.  Gen.  S,  B.  Lord,  Chief  of  Staff,  held  that  detailed  administrative 

planning  for  Germany  was  similar  to  that  for  the  liberated  countries, 

and  he  contended  that  service  pleuining  by  two  general  staffs  would 

result  in  confusion.  In  place  of  the  proposed  plan  he  recommended: 

That  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Cosusunications  Zone  be  extended  o-ver 
the  whole  Theater  except  that  portion  occupied  by  the 
armies  in  an  operationeG.  role,  and  further  excepting 
responsibility  in  Germany  for  those  matters  pertaining 
to  military  occupation  to  enforce  the  will  of  the 
conqueror  upon  the  country. 

That  planning  be  accomplished  by  the  issuance  of 
over-all  planning  directives  by  the  Theater  Commander 
(that  is,  the  United  States  portion  of  the  Supreme 
Headquarters  staff)  on  the  Theater  level  to  the 
Arny  groups  and  to  the  Conmanding  General  of  t^e 
Communications  Zone* 

The  position  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  planning  staff  was  outlined 

in  a reply  to  Major  General  Lord;  (20) 

It  is  stated  that  coordination  of  service  planning  by 
two  genereGL  staffs  would  cause  confusion.  That  is, 
to  a certain  extent,  true.  Communications  Zone  did 
exactly  that  twice  in  the  pre-D-Day  period— once 
with  AdvEince  Section  and  Communications  Zone  proper 
and  once  with  Forward  Echelon  and  Commimications  Zone 
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proper.  It  did  cause  some  confusion^  but  not 
insuperable  difficulties.  This  is  a real  objection 
but  the  only  one.  The  only  alternative  is  formation 
of  entirely  separate  service  planning  staffs  on 
Theater  level. 

We  recommend  separate  services  in  Germany^  under 
supervision  of  the  zone  staff  direct,  and  have  already 
ordered  the  Chief  of  Transportation,  in  line  with 
this  policy,  to  create  a special  planning  staff  to 
deal  with  Suprome  Headquarters.  If  Communications 
Zone  moved  to  Germany  to  perform  these  functions, 
a new  organization  similar  to  Communications  Zone 
would  have  to  be  built  up  in  France. 

The  chiefs  of  services,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 

States  element  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  general  staff,  prepared 

the  plans  for  the  functioning  of  the  services  within  Germany  which 

were  incorporated  in  the  final  Theater  organization  plan. 


6l«  Service  Commands. 

Troop  units  assigned  to  the  Uilitaiy  Pipelines  Service, 
Military  Railway  Service,  Motor  Transport  Service,  and  the  Signal 
Connunications  Service  had  been  under  the  control  of  the  chiefs  of 
services  and  had  operated  on  a Theater-wide  basis.  After  the 
termination  of  combined  command  and  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of 
Conanunications  Zone  from  responsibility  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
organization  of  these  sex*vice  commands  was  modified.  (21)  The  Military 
Railway  and  Motor  Transport  Services  were  redesignated  Theater  service 
commands  and  placed  under  the  direct  command  of  the  Theater  Chief  of 
Transportation,  while  the  Signal  Communications  Service  was  placed 
under  the  Theater  Chief  Signal  Officer.  (22)  The  Military  Pipelines 
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Service^  pending  its  liquidation,  remained  under  the  Communications 
Zone.  The  Inland  Water  Transport  Service  became  a Theater  agency 
under  the  Theater  Chief  of  Transportation.  The  plan  for  these  changes 
vras  submitted  by  the  headquarters  of  the  Communications  Zone,  but 
action  was  initiated  by  Theater  Headquarters, (23) 

62.  Additional  Service  Functions. 

Various  other  services  were  faced  with  new  responsibilities 
after  the  assvuqption  of  the  occupation  mission  by  the  United  States 
forces.  Among  these  were  the  following: 

a.  Transportation  Corps  arranged  for  railway  operations  in 
Germany,  using  indigenous  railraod  personnel.  Transportation  agencies 
on  the  operating  level  were  maintained  in  Berlin. 

b.  The  Medical  Corps  was  confronted  with  a serious  public 
health  problem  in  Germany. 

c.  Ihe  Signal  Corps  had  an  additional  problem  in  interzonal 
communications  in  Germany,  for  which  the  Geiman  civil  and  military 
coomunications  systems  were  utilized. 

d.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  dealt  with  the  disposal  of  enemy 
quartermaster  equipment  and  supervised  the  supply  systems  of  the  German 
forces  prior  to  their  disbandment, 

e.  Beequipment  of  organizations  in  connection  with  the 
redeployment  program  provided  the  Ordnance  Service  with  a task  of 
considerable  ma^itude,  while  in  Germany  many  problems  arose  in 
connection  with  the  disposal  of  enemy  equipment. 
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f*  The  disposal  of  large  quantities  of  enemy  war  material 
that  had  been  captured  both  In  the  liberated  covmtrles  and  in  GermatQr 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  Chemical  V/arfare  Service,  while  it  also 
had  functions  in  connection  with  the  equipment  of  units  scheduled  for 
redeployment  to  the  Pacific. 

g.  Redeployment  laid  a heavy  burden  also  on  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  was  responsible  for  the  construction  of  staging  areas 
and  for  their  winterization.  In  Germany  the  Corps  had  a heavy  program 
to  accomplish,  including  the  destruction  of  enemy  fortifications,  the 
rehabilitation  of  German  facilities  for  military  headquarters  and 
military  communities  and  the  construction  and  repair  of  bridges, 
highways,  buildings,  and  utilities.  7/hile  much  of  the  actual  work 
was  done  by  German  labor,  supervision  was  in  all  instances  the 
responsibility  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 


THE  BEGINHINGS  OP  REDUCTION 


63.  Inactivation  of  Army  Groups  and  the  Reassiarunent  of  Armies. 

The  reduction  of  organizations  in  the  Theater  began  immediately, 
and  by  July  the  arsy  group  formations  had  been  eliminated.  As  early 
as  May,  the  Seventh  Army  was  absorbed  into  the  12th  Anqy  Group, (24) 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  First  French  Army  to  the  French  Zone(25) 
permitted  the  complete  inactivation  of  the  6th  Any  Group  on  20  July. (26) 
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On  26  July  12th  Axmj  Group  became  nonoperational,(27)  with  the 
transfer  to  U.S.  Forces,  European  Theater,  of  the  Third,  Seventh, 
Ninth,  and  Fifteenth  Armies.  The  personnel  of  Headquarters,  Special 
Troops,  12th  Army  Group,  was  assigned  to  Headquarters  Coomand, 

U.S.  Forces,  European  Theater,  on  1 August  1945.(28) 

64.  Redeployment  of  Armies. 

On  15  May  the  First  Amy  closed  its  Weimar  Headquarters(29) 
and  was  transferred  from  12th  Army  Group  to  Normandy  Base  Section.  (30) 
It  was  then  readied  for  redeployment  to  the  Pacific,  and  embarked  on 
22  May. (31)  The  Ninth  Amy  transferred  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Seventh  Amy  on  15  June,  (32)  and  started  its  move  to  the  assembly 
area  on  7 July. (33)  On  28  July  it  sailed  for  the  United  States. (34) 


THE  BEGlNNINaS  OF  REDEPLOYMENT 


65.  Ports  and  Processing  Areas. 

The  ports  used  at  this  time  for  the  redeployment  of  troops 
were  Le  Havre,  Marseille,  Cherbourg,  Antwerp,  Glasgow,  and  Southampton* 
Most  of  the  units  going  direct  to  the  Pacific  were  processed  through 
the  port  of  Marseille  by  Delta  Base  Section,  (35)  while  those  bovmd 
for  the  Pacific  by  way  of  the  Ihiited  States  went  through  the  Normandy 
assembly  area,  which  was  operated  by  the  89th  Division. (3^) 
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66.  Shipmenta  from  Mar  to  17  July 


a.  Redeployment  operations  began  on  12  May  1945*  Before 
the  end  of  the  month  nearly  90,000  men  had  been  shipped. (37)  Of  these 
21,564  were  being  sent  to  the  Pacific  via  the  United  States. (33)  The 
remaining  61,597  men  were  casuals,  including  men  eligible  for 
discharge,  patients,  recovered  Allied  military  personnel,  and  others. (39) 
No  direct  shipments  to  the  Pacific  were  made  during  the  month. (40) 

b.  In  June  a total  of  313*29®  men  were  redeployed.  Of 

this  total,  23,479  oen  formed  direct  shipments  to  the  Pacific.  Indirect 
shipments  totalled  124,163  men.  Casuals,  consisting  mostly  of  men 
eligible  for  discharge  and  patients,  made  up  another  165,656  of  the 
June  shipments. (41)  Major  units  shipped  during  June  included  the 
HI,  V,  ¥11,  and  XIII  Corps,  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  and  the  36th, 

95th,  97th  and  the  lQ4th  Infantry  Divisions. 

c.  By  the  end  of  June,  the  redeployment  program  was 
progressing  satisfactorily.  The  total  forecast  for  the  May-June 
period  called  for  redeployment  of  424,025  men. (43)  Of  this  quota 
402,459  men  were  redeployed. (44)  The  casual  quota  was  not  met, 

191,760  men  being  shipped(45)  against  the  quota  of  193,800,(46)  bub 
the  quota  for  indirect  radpplQjment  was  eocceeded,  187,220  being 
shipped, (47)  against  a forecast  of  167,473.(48)  Direct  shipments  to 
the  Pacific  fell  short  of  the  forecast,  the  main  reason  being  the 
change  in  plans,  which  called  for  shipment  of  a unit's  organic 
equipment  thirty-five  days  ahead  of  the  unit. (49)  If  equipment  was 
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shipped  thirty-five  days  in  advance  on  slon-moving  freighters  and 
if  all  space  on  fast-moving  troop  ships  was  used,  the  unit  and  its 
equipment  could  arrive  at  approximately  the  same  time#  The  forecast 
figure  for  shipments  direct  to  the  Pacific  for  May  and  June  was 
originally  62,602# (50)  This  was  reduced  in  June  to  21,000, (51) 
Against  this  latter  quota  of  21,000  there  were  23  >479  men  shipped 
directly  to  the  Pacific ,(52) 

d.  During  July  the  shipping  quota  for  that  month  was 
exceeded,  bub  the  Miay-Jwe  backlog  could  not  be  made  up.  Against  a 
forecast  for  out-shipment  of  385>910,(53)  391>058  were  shipped, (54) 
Of  this  mmiber  227,141  nien  were  in  units  bound  for  the  Pacific  via 
the  United  States,  72,238  were  in  units  going  direct  to  the  Pacific, 
and  91,679  were  in  casual  units. (55)  July  shipments  included  the 
VIII  Corps,  the  13th  and  20th  Armored  Divisions,  and  the  2d,  4th, 
5th,  8th,  2dbh,  44th,  and  87th  Infantry  Divisions,  (56) 

THE  DISBANDMENT  OF  THE  (221MAN  ARMED  FORGES 

67#  The  Two  Aspects  of  Disbandment^ 

The  disbandment  of  German  armed  forces  after  8 May  1945 
operated  smoothly  and  according  to  plan.  There  were  two  distinct 
operations:  the  liquidation  of  all  command  functions  of  the  German 

armed  forces, (57)  and  the  gradual  release  of  the  members  of  the 
German  armed  forces  held  in  American  custody# 
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68.  Status  of  the  Disarmed  Forces  after  the  Surrender. 

a.  Except  for  war  criminals  and  security  suspects,  all  members 
of  the  German  amed  forces  captured  after  cessation  of  hostilities 
were  treated  as  disarmed  Geiman  forces.  After  4 1945  captvured 

Germans  in  Germany  could  be  reclassified  and  their  status  changed 
from  prisoners  of  war  to  disarmed  Geimans.  The  United  States  supplied 
and  maintained  enemy  prisoners  of  war  until  they  were  discharged. 

All  eneiqy  prisoners  held  by  the  United  States  outside  of  the  occupied 
countries  were  treated  as  prisoners  of  war  until  they  were  released. 

The  disbandment  of  the  German  disarmed  forces  and  certain  pauramilitaiy 
organizations  was  the  responsibility  of  army  group  and  zone  commanders. 
The  planning,  organization,  and  execution  of  the  program  was  assigned 
to  anqy  and  military  district  comuanders  within  their  respective 
areas. (58) 

b.  Non-Germans  were  statistically  segregated  from  Germans 
in  national  groups  to  await  disposal  by  their  respective  governments. 
Soviet  nationals  were  physically  segregated  and  accorded  special 
treatment  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed  with  the  Soviet 
lAilon  on  12  February  1945«(59) 

c.  The  German  armed  forces  were  estimated  to  number  about 
11,000,000*  Of  these,  7,200,000  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Supreme 
Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force.  Under  the  international 
agreement  calling  for  the  handling  of  prisoners  of  war  according  to 
the  zones  in  vdiich  their  hames  were  located,  the  share  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  process  of  disbandment  is  represented  by  the 
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figure  4j800,000*  the  end  of  May  1945>  figures  of  the  Provost 
Marshal’s  Department  indicated  that  there  were  1,913,402  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  United  States  forces  in  the  European  Theater* (60) 

69#  Successive  Steps  in  the  Disbandment  of  the  Enecay  Forces* 

a.  The  first  group  to  be  released  were  the  members  of  the 
Volkssturm,  that  group  of  German  men  who,  disqualified  from  service  in 
the  Yfehrmacht  because  of  age  or  other  reasons,  served  the  army  in  an 
auxiliary  capacity.  After  the  authorization  of  the  ”disarmed-enemy- 
forces"  status  on  4 ^^y  1945,  members  of  the  Volkssturm  who  had  been 
prisoners  of  war  or  who  were  subsequently  captured  while  in  unifom 
were  processed  as  members  of  disarmed  enemy  forces  and  then  discharged. 
Members  captured  not  in  uniform  were  pennitted  to  return  to  their 
homes  without  processing  (6l) 

b.  On  15  May  1945,  Supreme  Headquarters  authorized  the 
discharge  of  men  of  Geiman  nationality  who  were  fanners,  coal  miners, 
transport  workers,  or  in  other  key  industries,  provided  that  they 
lived  in  the  area  in  which  they  were  iiz^risoned  and  provided  that  they 
were  not  war  criminals,  security  suspects,  or  members  of  the  S,S. 
Likewise,  all  German  women  residing  in  the  territory  in  which  they 

were  confined  were  to  be  released,  with  the  same  excepted  categories. (62) 

c.  Three  days  later.  Supreme  Headquarters  authorized  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  over  fifty  years  of  age  who  lived  in 
the  locality  in  which  they  were  imprisoned,  providing  they  were  not 
war  criminals,  secixrity  suspects,  or  members  of  the  S.S.(63) 
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d.  On  5 June  1945  nationals  of  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxemburg  who  were  prisoners  of  war  of  the  United 
States  forces,  or  in  the  status  of  disarmed  German  forces  not  wanted 
for  war  crimes  by  a country  other  than  their  own,  were  released  to 
their  respective  governments.  (64) 

e.  General  discharge  was  authorized  late  in  June  for  all 
Germans  except  war  criminals,  security  suspects,  those  in  automatic 
arrest  categories,  and  those  whose  homes  were  in  the  Soviet  Zone. 

Those  living  in  the  Soviet  Zone  were  held  until  an  agreement  on  their 
transfer  was  reached  with  the  Soviet  authorities.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  announced  that  war  criminals  would  be  discharged  and  interned 
and  that  automatic  arrestees  and  security  suspects  could  be  discharged 
if  held  in  custody  for  interrogation. (65) 

f.  All  nationals  of  the  United  Nations  still  held,  except 
Estonians,  Latvians,  Lithuanians,  dissident  Jugoslavs,  and  Polish 
not  claiming  Soviet  citizenship,  were  released  to  their  governments 
in  July  1945*  At  the  same  time^all  neutral  nationals  other  than 
those  with  ardent  Axis  sympathies  were  released,  provided  they  were 
not  security  suspects  or  wanted  as  war  criminals  by  a country  other 
than  their  own .(66) 

70.  Other  Aspects  of  Diaariaament  and  Disbandment# 

In  the  first  months  of  the  occupation,  the  United  States 
forces  also  disarmed  and  disbanded  all  paramilitary  organizations, 
including  the  German  intelligence  service,  the  Gestapo,  the  political 
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police,  the  SS,  and  the  SA.  All  the  property  of  these  organizations 
was  confiscated,  their  records  and  headquarters  were  seized,  and  the 
entire  membership  or  their  leaders  above  a certain  grade,  as  prescribed 
in  the  directives  in  effect,  were  arrested.  The  German  General  Staff 
was  broken  up  by  the  simple  expedient  of  holding  as  prisoners  of  war 
all  of  its  members  who  were  found*  All  military  academies  and 
officers*  training  schools  were  located  and  closed* 

THE  REPATRIATION  OF  LIBERATED  PRISONERS  OF  V/AR 

71*  Basic  Policies  for  Return  of  United  States  Prisoners  of  Yfar# 
The  War  Department  prescribed  that  all  persons  who  had  been 
prisoners  should  be  returned  to  the  United  States  unless  they  elected 
to  remain  overseas,  which  very  few  did* (67)  For  purposes  of  shipping, 
they  were  assigned  priority  over  other  casuals  except  the  sick  and 
wounded*  The  Prisoner-of-War  Executive  Branch  of  the  G-1  Division  of 
Supreme  Headquarters  had  formulated  the  policy  that  all  prisoners, 
upon  cessation  of  hostilities,  should  remain  in  their  camps  to  avoid 
being  classed  as  displaced  persons*  The  original  plan  contemplated 
that  a government  might  still  be  operating  in  Germany  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender  and  that  assistance  might  be  received  from  German 
authorities  in  charge  of  prisoner-of-war  camps*  '^Vhen  the  surrender 
actually  occurred,  however,  practically  all  German  authority  had  ceased. 
Officers  were  assigned  to  field  forces  to  assist  in  liberating 
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prisoners  of  war,  and  a special  division  was  established  in  the  office 
of  the  Theater  Provost  i&irshal, 

72.  Numbers  of  Recovered  Allied  Prisoners. 

There  were  91>252  United  States  and  168,746  British  citizens 
recovered  from  German  camps.  Liberated  prisoners  were  moving  to  the 
rear  in  a steady  flow  by  the  end  of  March,  and  by  30  April  14,174  United 
States  nationals  had  been  recovered  from  enemy  custody  and  returned 
to  the  Communications  Zone,  some  of  them  having  been  liberated  the 
Soviet  forces  and  returned  way  of  Odessa.  The  repatriation  of 
United  States  prisoners  of  war  was  completed  in  June.  On  15  March 
1945  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  Allied  nationals  held 
by  the  Germans  was  2,173,764.(68)  Many  of  these,  particularly  Poles, 
Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians,  did  not  return  to  the  coiaitry 
of  their  origin,  but  became  displaced  persons. 

73 • Treatment  of  Other  Nationalities. 

The  regulations  issued  by  Supreme  Headquarters  provided  for 
the  care  of  all  liberated  prisoners  of  war,  although  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  was  not  the  same  for  all  nationalities.  Simileur 
treatment  was  given  to  United  States  and  British  citizens,  but  for 
others,  ration  scales  and  other  responsibilities  differed. (69)  Theater 
Headquarters  issued  comprehensive  instructions  regarding  the  treatment 
of  recovered  prisoners,  and  camps  were  operated  at  Stenay,  Epinal, 
Brussels,  Liege,  Reims,  Namur,  and  Sedan.  Camp  Lucky  Strike  was  one 
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staging  area  for  returning  prisoners  and  another  was  Camp  Wings, 
where  many  were  brought  by  air*  Both  camps  were  Situated  near 
Le  Havre* 

74*  United  States  Personnel  with  the  Underground, 

Prior  to  D-Day  the  underground  organization  on  the  Continent, 
which  included  more  than  35*000  French,  Belgian,  Hetherland,  Luxemburg, 
Danish,  and  Czech  citizens,  had  assisted  approximately  3*000  United 
States  fliers  to  return  to  England*  (70)  After  D-Day  the  advancing 
armies  uncovered  a similar  number  of  fliers  who  had  been  shot  down 
but  avoided  capture.  Theater  directives  provided  that  those  who  had 
been  out  of  United  States  or  Allied  control  for  more  than  five  days 
should  be  sent  to  the  reception  center  operated  Seine  Section  in 
Paris,  where  they  would  be  interrogated  by  military  intelligence 
authorities, 

75#  The  Steindfast  Agreement, 

During  the  early  part  of  the  German  retreat  few  Allied 
prisoners  were  recovered,  because  the  Germans  moved  their  inclosures 
farther  into  Germany,  On  21  February  1945  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
proposed  through  diplomatic  channels  that  the  Germans  leave  prisoners 
of  war  in  place,  with  the  understanding  that  persons  so  recovered 
would  not  be  returned  to  military  service.  The  Germans  accepted  this 
proposal,  and  it  was  made  effective  on  22  April  1945  • (71)  On  29  April 
the  Third  U,S,  Army  overran  the  prisoner-of-war  C8urp  at  Moosberg  and 
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liberated  100,000  prisoners,  including  15^568  of  United  States 
nationality.  There  was  a marked  increase  in  the  number  returned 
during  Liay,  when  the  use  of  air  transportation  increased,  and  by 
9 May  the  daily  rate  of  processing  at  Le  Havre  was  30,000  United 
States  and  British  prisoners.^ 

THE  CABE  AND  REPATRIATION  OF  DISPLACED  PERSONS 

76,  Estimate  of  Numbers  of  Displaced  Persons, 

Owing  to  the  meager  intelligence  available,  there  was  a 
wide  range  in  early  estiniates  of  the  number  of  displaced  persons  in 
Europe,  In  June  1944  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  11,332,700 
displaced  persons  (including  refugees)  in  France,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  Luxembxirg,  and  Germany,  3,935,400  of 
whom  were  displaced  persons  in  foreign  countries  and  2,397 >300 
refugees  in  their  own  countries.  They  came  from  twenty  different 
cotintries  and  were  the  concern  of  as  mai^r  governments, (72) 

77«  ELauining,  Procedia*e,  and  Personnel, 

a.  Planning  for  the  handling  of  displaced  persons  had  been 
begun  in  late  1943  67  Supreme  Headquarters,  the  Allied  Governments, 
and  representatives  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  The  basic  plans,  amended  by  later  experience,  became 
the  directives  guiding  operations.  An  agreement  reached  between  the 
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Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  Powers  at  the  Crimea  Conference  provided 
for  the  exchange  of  displaced  persons  and  liberated  prisoners  of  war, 

b.  Displaced  persons  iincovered  by  military  forces  were 
assembled  at  collecting  points  and  directed  to  transit  points  or  areas^ 
where  they  were  given  food,  temporary  shelter,  and  medical  care.  They 
were  then  taken  to  assembly  centers  and  cared  for  while  awaiting 
repatriation.  When  uncovered  in  rapid  military  advance,  displaced 
persons  were  instructed  to  stand  fast  until  arrangements  were  completed 
for  collecting  them  in  assembly  centers.  As  early  as  conditions 
permitted.  United  Nations  displaced  persons  were  returned  to  reception 
centers  in  their  own  countries,  where  their  governments  assumed  f\iU 
re  sponsibili  ty , 

c*  Responsibilities  in  connection  with  displaced  persons 
were  shared  by  several  agencies  and  categories  of  personnel:  the 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  at  first  in 
conjunction  with  the  Supreme  Commander  and  later  in  sole  authority;  (73) 
the  Inter-Governmental  Committee  on  Refugees;  (74)  the  various  military 
missions  of  Supreme  Headquarters;  (75)  the  staff  sections  of  Supreme 
Headquarters; (76)  the  Combined  Displaced  Persons  Executive  of  Supreme 
Headquarters  (after  its  establishment  on  14  July); (77)  and  the  military 
commanders, (73)  After  April,  when  the  problem  became  more  acute,  the 
armies  and  army  groups  organized  special  displaced  persons  military 
teams  to  direct  operations  and  supplement  the  military  government 
det achment s ♦ ( 79 ) 
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78#  Operations 


A limited  number  of  repatriations  had  been  made  prior  to 
the  entrance  of  United  States  forces  into  Germany.  These  involved 
nationals  of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  early  stage 
of  the  campalgi  in  Germany  tmcovered  only  a small  number  of  displaced 
persons,  which  was  due  to  the  German  policy  of  evacuating  their  slave 
workers  eastward.  United  States  troops  uncovered  fewer  than  100,000 
displaced  persons  in  the  whole  of  the  Rhine  Province  and  the  Saarland 
west  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  end  of  February,  however,  the  Germans 
appeared  to  have  lost  all  control  over  foreign  workers,  and  in  the 
small  area  of  the  Remagen  bridgehead  alone  over  3,500  displaced  persons 
were  found  by  the  Allied  forces  on  7 March.  With  the  ensuing  major 
drives  across  the  Rhine  in  that  month.  Allied  armies  found  themselves 
confronted  with  millions  of  displaced  persons  .(80)  The  flow  of 
Western  Europeans  being  repatriated  from  Germany  increased  rapidly 
until  on  15  April  Belgians  were  returning  at  the  rate  of  500  daily, 
and  French  were  passing  through  transit  reception  centers  en  route 
for  their  homes  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a day.  Early  in  May  these  mmbers 
increased  to  a peak  of  5^000  Belgians  and  20,000  French,  as  well  as 
1,000  Netherlanders  every  twenty-four  hours.  During  April  140,000 
Western  European  displaced  persons  were  repatriated  from  12th  Arny 
Group  area,  and  30,000  from  6th  Amy  Group  area,  most  of  them  French, 
with  Belgians  making  up  the  next  largest  group. (81)  By  the  end  of 
July,  the  situation  with  regard  to  displaced  persons  was  as  shown 
in  table  1.(82) 
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OTHER  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND  OBLIGATIONS 


79 • Punishment  of  War  Criminals. 

a.  Background  to  the  Establishment  of  Judicial  Machinery. 

The  apprehension,  prosecution,  and  bringing  to  justice 
of  Axis  war  criminals  was  one  of  the  war  aims  of  the  United  Nations 
which  was  constantly  reiterated  before  and  after  the  end  of  hostilities. 

In  the  immediate  posthostilities  period  much  was  accomplished  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  final  machinery*  The  first  international 
agency  established  to  investigate  war  crimes  was  the  United  Nations 
War  Crimes  Commission,  which  convened  for  the  first  time  in  London  on 
20  October  1943.  This  commission  fximished  the  Theater  Commander 
with  lists  of  suspected  war  criminals,  accused  by  different  governments. (^) 
b*  Military  Responsibilities. 

Supreme  Headquarters  instructed  amy  group  commanders 
to  apprehend  and  keep  in  custody  all  war  criminals.  Suspects  were 
not  segregated  from  other  prisoners  of  war,  but  their  cards  were  marked 
to  identify  them  as  such.  Their  trials  had  to  await  the  end  of 
hostilities.  (hx>up  commanders  were  authorized  to  appoint  commissions 
for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  "such  violations  of  the  laws 
of  war  as  threaten  or  Impair  the  security  of  United  States  forces. "(64) 

This  power  could  be  delegated  down  to  division  level.  The  restriction 
limiting  trial  by  military  commanders  to  persons  in  this  category  was 
removed  on  19  June  1945  by  command  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff, (85) 
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After  that  time,  war  criminals  could  be  tried  before  military  govemcaent 
commissions  or  military  government  courts  regai^dless  of  the  nationality 
of  the  victim,  (86)  The  only  exceptions  were  persons  wanted  by  other 
governments  and  the  hi^  political  figures  to  be  tried  before  the 
international  tribunal.  All  commanders  who  had  general  courtHnartial 
jurisidction  were  authorized  to  appoint  military  commissions  for  the 
trial  of  war  criminals.  Sentences  were  to  be  reviewed  and  approved 
by  the  authority  appointing  the  commission.  Death  sentences  required 
confirmation  by  the  Theater  Commander  or  his  designee, (8?)  This 
authority  was  not  revoked  until  26  June  1946,  one  year  after  the 
war* (88) 

c.  Interrogation  of  Former  American  Prisoners  of  War, 

After  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  amount  of  woiic  to  be 
completed  by  the  War  Crimes  Branch  Increased  considerably.  Particularly 
in^)ortant  during  May  and  June  1945  was  the  immediate  interrogation  of 
some  90>000  American  ex-prisonera  of  war,  who  were  schedxiled  for 
immediate  return  to  the  United  States,  Special  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  evidence  that  had  accumviLated  in  concentration  camps 
and  other  centers  of  mass  murder,  (89) 

80,  Establishment  of  Judicial  Machinery, 

!Bie  bringing  to  justice  of  all  war  criminals  and  their 
swift  punishment  was  specified  at  the  Crimea  Conference  as  one  of  the 
prime  objectives  of  the  occupation,  (90)  On  12  May  1945  President 
Truman  appointed  Col,  Joseph  V,  Hodgson  as  U,S,  Comnissioner  on  the 
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United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commission# (91)  This  appointment  mas 
followed  on  22  May  by  that  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  H#  Jackson 
as  U#S«  Counsel  for  War  Crimes# (92)  A month  later^  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  authorized  Supreme  Headquarters  to  try  war  criminals^ 
subject  to  certain  limitations.  (93)  This  authority  was  later 
delegated  to  U.S.  Forces,  European  Theater,  and  formed  the  basis 
for  the  trial  of  war  criminals  not  brought  before  the  International 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  at  NCLrnberg.  The  plan  for  this  tribunal  was 
drafted  at  a meeting  of  delegates  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  convened  in  London  on  26  June  1945* 
The  draft  prepared  at  this  meeting  was  ratified  at  the  Potsdam 
Conference.  The  first  comprehensive  directive  on  the  trying  of  war 
criminals  was  issued  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  8 July  1945 #(94) 

81#  The  General  Board. 

The  General  Board  was  established  on  1?  June  1945,(95)  to 
prepare  a factual  analysis  intended  to  present  the  strategy  of  the 
can^aign  as  it  had  been  planned  and  as  it  actually  had  been  carried 
out  and  to  formulate  recommendations  pertaining  to  such  changes  in 
tactical  and  administrative  doctrines,  techniques,  organization,  and 
equipment  of  the  U.S.  Amy  ground  and  air  forces  as  were  indicated 
by  the  analysis  to  be  desirable.  The  Board  was  also  to  make  studies 
and  recommendations  on  special  problems  referred  to  it  by  Theater 
Headquarters #(96)  The  Board  was  assigned  as  a special  unit  within 
the  headquarters  of  the  Fifteenth  U.S.  Army  and  shared  its  commanding 
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officer*  Gen*  Jacob  L*  Devers  was  president  of  the  General  Board, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  and  Lt*  Gen*  Leonard  T*  Gerow, 
deputy  president* (97)  On  4 July  1945 > General  Gerow  succeeded 
General  Devers  as  president *(98)  Gen.  George  S*  Patton,Jr*,  became 
president  of  the  General  Board  on  14  October  1945# (99) 

82*  Disposal  of  Surplus  Property* 

In  connection  with  the  disposal  of  surplus  property,  the 
office  of  the  Central  Field  Commissioner  for  Europe  was  opened  in 
Paris  on  4 July  1945*  (100)  There  were  in  the  Theater  approximately 
10,480,000  long  tons  of  surplus  material  valued  at  $10,322,000,000. 
The  Army  had  the  task  of  guarding  and  maintedning  these  stocks  until 
early  in  1946,  when  they  were  first  disposed  of  in  large  quantities* 


OTHER  El/ENTS  OF  EPCRTANCE  TO  17  JULf  1945 

83*  General  Eisenhower* 3 Visit  to  the  United  States* 

Ceremonies  honoring  General  of  the  Army  Dwigjit  D.  Eisenhower 
were  held  in  London  on  12  June  1945  and  in  Paris  on  14  June  1945, 
before  his  return  to  the  United  States  by  air  for  homecojning  receptions 
on  16  June*  Air  Marshal  Sir  Arthur  W*  Tedder  became  Acting  Supreme 
Commander,  and  Gen.  Jacob  L*  Devers,  Acting  Theater  Commander. 

Gen*  Omar  N.  Bradley  took  over  the  temporary  command  from  General  Devers 
on  17  June  and  served  until  General  Eisenhower’s  return  to  the  Theater 
on  12  July  1945* 
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Partial  Relaxation  of  the  Ban  on  Fraternization# 

During  June  and  July>  certain  relaxations  yiere  authorized 
in  the  hitherto  complete  bam  on  fraternization.  On  12  June  General 
Eisenhower  announced  to  a press  conference  that  the  nonfratemization 
policy  had  been  relaxed  insofar  as  it  applied  to  "very  younjj^  children,” (101) 
while  on  14  July  1945  a further  relaxation  was  permitted,  allowing 
United  States  and  British  troops  to  converse  with  German  adults  in 
streets  and  other  public  places. (102) 

85 • Visitors  and  Inspectors. 

Supreme  Headquarters  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  discouraged 
visits  to  the  Theater  prior  to  the  end  of  hostilities,  but  some  were 
made  in  April  and  May.  Three  Mexican  general  officers,  Lt.  Gen. 

Eulogio  Ortiz,  Maj.  Gen.  Jose  Beltran  and  Brig.  Gen.  Ramon  Rodriguez, 
arrived  in  London  30  April  1945  on  a trip  which  resulted  in  an 
apology  to  the  British  by-  United  States  officials  when  the  British 
complained  they  had  not  been  notified  that  the  Mexicans  were  coming*  (103) 

The  tour  included  Supreme  Headquarters  at  Reims,  12th  Army  Group 
Headquarters  at  Bad  Wildungen,  Hiird  Amy  Headquarters  at  Erlangen, 

First  Amy  Headquarters  at  V/eimar,  Ninth  Arny  Headquarters  at  Brunswick, 
and  installations  at  Paris.  The  three  Mexicans  departed  on  8 May  1945* 

One  of  the  first  congressional  committees  to  arrive  was  the  special 
subcoimiittee  of  the  Committee  of  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
.Representatives*  This  group  came  to  London  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  1945  seeking  information  on  food  production  in  Great  Britain  and 
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on  the  Continent,  Congresemen  and  Congressional  committees  had  been 
confined  largely  to  Great  Britain,  but  when  active  operations  ended 
an  increasing  number  came  to  the  Continent.  Senator  W.  Dahlquist  of 
Mime  sot  a interviewed  General  Clay  in  June  to  obtain  information  of 
interest  to  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association,  In  the  same  month 
a ccmunittee  which  included  Gen.  Vfllliam  Knudson,  C.B.  Thomas  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation,  J.B.  Mooney  of  General  Motors,  R.J.  Roberg  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company,  Gibson  Carey  of  Yale  and  Towne,  and  R.R,  Deupree 
of  Proctor  and  Gamble  was  in  the  Theater  in  coimection  with  repair  and 
rebuilding  of  motor  vehicles.  The  first  group  of  motion  picture 
executives  arrived  in  July.  They  were  followed  by  other  representatives 
of  the  motion  picture  industry  and  by  several  tours  of  editors  and 
publishers. 
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Chapter  IV 

THE  ASSiaffTION  OF  THE  OCCUPATION  UISSIOK 


AGENCIES  PREPAIONG  FCE  THE  Ti\SK  OF  LOilTAEY  GCVEKNHENT 


86.  Planning  Groups. 

The  agencies  planning  for  the  military  government  of 
Germany  included  the  European  Advisory  Commiasionj  the  military 
section  of  the  British  Control  Commission  for  Germany;  the  U*S* 

Group  Control  Council  (Germany);  several  commissions,  agencies, 
and  divisions  in  Supreme  Headquarters;  and  staff  officers  of  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations,  the  Communications  Zone,  and  the 
army  groups.  Some  of  the  plans  for  territory  that  later  came  under 
Theater  staff  became  an  element  of  some  importance  in  shaping  the 
future  of  Army  and  military  government  policies  under  General 
Eisenhower,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Austria, 
High-level  decisions  were  nade  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  while  the  Department  of  State  was  involved 
in  many  of  the  negotiations  and  became  increasingly  important  after 
consideration  of  peace  treaties  was  started. 
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87#  The  European  Advisory  Coimiiission^, 

The  establishnaent  of  the  European  Advisory  Commission 
followed  agreements  reached  at  the  Moscow  conference  in  October  1943* 
Members  of  this  commission  were  John  C.  Winant  of  the  United  States, 
Sir  William  Strang  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ambassador  F.T.  Gousev  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  Comnission  was 
the  preparation  of  the  terms  of  surrender  and  the  original  plans  for 
the  governmental  machinery  for  Germany, 

88#  Training  of  Personnel  and  Delegation  of  Power, 

From  the  first  it  was  recognized  that  the  occupation  of 
conquered  territory  imposed  problems  requiring  specially  trained 
personnel.  Specialists  were,  therefore,  recruited  and  trained  for 
militaiy  government  duties.  These  persons  were  assigned  as  members 
of  G-5  staff  divisions,  military  government  detachments,  and  other 
related  organizations.  During  combat  operations  and  for  some  time 
thereafter,  military  government  detachments  were  supervised  by  the 
divisions  in  regular  command  channels.  The  Supreme  Commander 
delegated  his  powers  as  military  governor  to  the  commanding  generals 
of  the  army  groups,  who  in  turn  delegiated  their  powers  to  subordinate 
cojimanders.  Usually  a tactical  unit,  on  taking  possession  of  a 
town  or  area,  did  only  what  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  way 
of  restoring  law  and  order  and  providing  relief  for  the  inhabitants. 
The  tactical  unit  soon  moved  on  and  transferred  its  military 
government  responsibilities  to  the  unit  which  was  assigned  area 
responsibility  in  the  rear. 
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89#  Developtnent  of  the  United  States  Eleagat  of  the  Allied 
Control  Authority# 

a«  From  the  United  States  point  of  view,  the  most  important 
of  the  agencies  planning  for  military  government  was  the  U.S.  Group 
Control  Council  (Germany),  which  became  the  United  States  element  of 
the  Allied  Control  Authority»(l)  The  mission  of  this  body  as  conceived 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Supreme 
Headquarters  in  August  1944^(2)  and  a nucleus  planning  staff  was 
formed  immediately*  (3)  This  staff  was  under  the  direction  of  Brig* 

Gen*  Cornelius  W.  Wickersham,  former  commandant  of  the  School  of 
Military  Government  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  who  later  became 
military  adviser  to  Ambassador  Winant* 

b*  Acconplishments  of  the  planning  staff  of  the  U«S«  Group 
Control  Council  (Gerinany)  in  the  first  few  weeks  following  its 
organissation  Included  conferences  with  British  elements  of  Supreme 
Headquarters  regarding  divisional  problems,  reconnaissance  on  the 
Continent  for  a location  to  an  advanced  section,  and  the  preparation 
of  various  plans  for  the  administration  of  the  ‘occupation  through  an 
organization  built  on  divisions  dealing  with  subjects  such  as  finance, 
prisoners  of  waur  and  displaced  persons,  politics,  transportation,  and 
internal  affairs.  By  5 Febniary  1945  the  group  had  completed  plans 
for  the  seizure  and  control  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  the 
Chancellary,  the  Nazi  Party  headquarters,  and  the  transportation  system* 
Meanwhile  the  Fifteenth  Arny  was  planning  for  the  occupation  of  Berlin, 
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and  the  request  of  the  U*S.  Group  Control  Council  (Gerfflary)  for  the 
activation  of  Headquarters  Command  was  submitted  to  the  Fifteenth 
Army  by  Supreme  Headquarters  on  1?  February  1945* (4) 

c#  On  5 March  1945  the  U*S*  Group  Control  Council  (Germany) 
was  organized  as  a command  with  Brig.  Gen.  Wickersham  as  commanding 
general*  (5) 

d.  On  25  March  1945  the  Headquarters  of  U.S.  Group  Control 
Council  (Germany)  was  transferred  from  Bushy  Park,  Surrey,  England, 
to  Versailles,  France, (6)  except  for  a rear  echelon,  designated  the 
U.S.  Group  Control  Council  (Rear),  which  operated  in  En^and  until 
16  May  1945#  (7)  Advance  Headquarters,  which  had  been  opened  at 
Versailles  on  9 February  1945,  with  Col.  L.V/.  Jefferson  in  charge, 
was  absorbed  by  the  main  headquarters. 

90*  Division  of  Responsibility  between  Group  and  Theater  Staff* 

. V/hile  the  headquarters  was  still  in  England,  much  consideration 
had  been  given  to  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  U*S.  Gtroup 
Control  Council  (Germany)  and  the  Theater  staff,  and  a meeting  was 
held  on  16  March  between  representatives  of  both  organizations*  (8) 

It  was  decided  that  more  of  the  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
Germany  should  be  given  to  the  Theater  staff,  a decision  which  involved 
the  revision  of  approved  European  Advisory  Commission  draft  directives* 
Further  details  were  taken  up  in  a joint  staff  study  carried  out  by 
both  bodies.  On  31  March  1945  long-range  requirements  for  army,  navy, 
and  air  disarmament  and  demobilization  were  excluded  from  the  scope 
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of  planning,  as  well  as  other  policies  for  the  United  States  Zone. 

From  this  time  it  was  established  that  all  policies  with  regard  to 
Germany  were  to  be  deieloped  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States 
element  of  Supreme  Headquarters,  for  approval  by  the  Commanding 
General,  European  Theater  of  Operations. (9) 

b,  A further  clarification  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Deputy  Military  Governor  and  the  U.S.  Group  Control  Council  (Germany) 
to  the  Theater  staff  was  issued  on  29  April  1945. (10)  So  far  as 
Germany  was  concerned,  the  Theater  staff  was  specifically  charged 
with  the  execution,  implementation,  and  supervision  within  the  United 
States  Zone  of  United  States  and  Allied  Control  Authority  policies. 
When  the  responsibility  for  the  government  of  Germany  passed  to 
Allied  civilian  control,  the  functions  of  the  control  agencies — 
the  Deputy  Military  Governor,  the  U.S.  Group  Control  Council  (Germany), 
and  militazy  government  elements  of  staffs  in  the  United  States  Zone— • 
were  to  be  withdrawn  from  United  States  military  command. 


THE  BERLIN  DECLARATION  AND  THE  INAUGURATION  OF  QUADRIPARTITE  CCttITHOL 

91.  The  Function  of  the  Ber^^n  Declaration. 

At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  siorrender.  General  Eisenhower 
emphasised  that  the  surrender  was  a purely  military  one,  and  that 
political  and  economic  terms  to  be  imposed  upon  Germany  by  the  political 
heads  of  the  Allied  nations  would  follow. (U)  The  first  annotuiconent 
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of  what  these  terms  would  be  came  scarcely  a month  later,  A Control 
Council  consisting  of  the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
four  powers  met  in  Berlin  as  representatives  of  their  countries  to 
discuss  the  policies.  Manbers  of  the  Council  were  General  Eisenhower, 
Marshal  Zhukov,  Field  MarsheJ.  Sir  Bernard  Montgomery,  and  Gen.  Jean 
de  Lattre  de  Tassigny.  In  these  four  men  the  governing  powers  over 
Germany  were  vested.  Decisions  could  be  reached  only  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Council  members.  On  5 June  1945  these  decisions  were 
made  public  in  the  Berlin  Declaration. (12) 

92,  The  Terms  of  the  Declaration. 

The  Berlin  Declaration  stated  that  there  would  be  no  central 
German  Government.  The  administration  of  the  country  was  to  be  vested 
in  the  victorious  powers.  The  governments  of  the  four  Allied  nations 
would  determine  the  boundaries  of  Gemai^,  or  any  part  thereof,  and 
the  status  of  Germany,  or  of  any  area  of  German  territory.  A series 
of  articles  set  forth  the  following  requirements:  the  surrender  td 

Allied  representatives  of  all  persons  with  Nazi  affiliations;  the 
complete  disamament  and  demilitarization  of  Germany;  the  stationing 
of  Allied  forces  and  civil  agencies  in  any  or  all  parts  of  Germany, 
as  determined  by  the  Allies;  and  the  imposition  of  additional 
political,  administrative,  economic,  finaincial,  military,  and  any 
other  requirements  arising  from  the  defeat  of  Germany,  as  seen 
necessary  by  Allied  representatives.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  German  authorities  or  people  to  fulfill  their  obligations  was 
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to  be  met  with  suitable  action  by  the  Allied  representatives, 

93,  The  Entry  of  United  States  Troops  into  Berlin^ 

Lieutenant  General  Clay,  Lieutenant  General  Weekes,  and 
Marshal  Zhukov  at  a meeting  in  Berlin  on  29  June  1945 > planned  for 
the  iO)ve  into  Berlin  o^  United  States  and  British  troops  to  be 
completed  between  1 and  4 July,  (13)  Accordingly,  the  preliminary 
reconnaissance  party  of  2,000  men,  together  with  two  detachments 
of  Berlin  District  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Goimiand  troops, 
moved  into  Berlin  on  1 July.  (14)  On  the  following  day  a reconnaissance 
party  of  3,000,  including  a number  of  U.S.  Gferoup  Control  Council 
(Germany)  personnel,  moved  in. (15)  Headquarters  buildings  were 
chosen  for  both  the  U.S.  Group  Control  Council  (Germany)  and  Berlin 
District  at  the  Luftgau  Building  and  the  Telefunken  Radio  Engineer 
Research  Laboratory,  and  by  7 July  they  had  been  occupied. (16) 

94#  Problem  of  the  French  Sector  in  Berlin. 

A problem  arose  with  regard  to  the  French  Sector  in  Berlin 
similar  to  that  which  had  arisen  regarding  the  French  Zone  of  occupation. 
\Vhen  the  decision  was  made  at  the  Crimea  Conference  to  invite  the 
French  to  participate  in  the  occupation,  the  area  ofi  their  Berlin 
Sector  was  not  defined.  In  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  European 
Advisory  Commission  on  1 March,  the  British  representative  had 
suggested  that  Reinickendorf  should  be  part  of  the  French  Sector, 
while  subsequent  British  proposals  named  Zehlendorf  and  Steglitz. 
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The  decision  was  to  be  left  to  the  commanders  in  chief,  acting 
jointl7.  (17)  Finally,  at  the  end  of  July,  the  French  accepted  the 
British  offer  of  the  districts  of  Reinickendorf  and  Wedding  to  form 
their  sector  of  Greater  Berlin. (18) 

95*  The  United  States  Sector  of  Berlin. 

The  United  States  Sector  of  Berlin  comprised  the  six  districts 
of  Zehlendorf,  Schdneberg,  Tempelhof,  Kreuzberg,  Steglitz,  and  Ueukdlln. 

96.  Inaugugation  of  Quadripartite  Control. 

With  the  entry  into  Berlin  of  the  Western  powers,  quadripartite 
control  could  be  inaugurated.  On  the  municipal  level  this  was,  in 
terms  of  the  European  Advisory  C<»nmission*s  decision  of  14  November 
1944,  to  take  the  form  of  an  inter-Allied  governing  authority,  later 
designated  the  Allied  Kommandatura  Berlin,  composed  of  the  commandants 
appointed  by  the  respective  commanders  in  chief  and  operating  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Allied  Control  Authority.  (I9)  The 
Kommandatura  functioned  as  a council,  and  ^through  the  oberbtlr germeister 
of  Berlin  ^exercised  control  over  all  municipal  affairs.  The  commandant 
of  each  sector  administered  law  and  order  in  his  sector,  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  of  the  Kommandatura,  The  position  of  chairman 
rotated  among  the  four  commandants.  In  its  internal  organization,  the 
Kommandatura  was  divided  into  all  the  departments  of  a mxinicipal 
government,  staffed  by  representatives  of  the  four  occupying  powers. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Kommandatura,  with  Marshal  Zhukov  presiding, 
inaugurated  formal  quadripartite  control  on  U July,  (20)  and  was 
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followed  on  30  July  ty  the  first  fornal  meeting  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council,  presided  over  by  General  Eisenhower* (21) 


THE  BEGIIJNIIJG  OF  THE  OCCUFATION  IN  AUSTRIA 


97.  Planning  for  the  Occupation  of  Austria. 

a.  The  assus^tion  of  quadripartite  control  was  a slower 
process  in  Austria  and  was  not  completed  until  August  1945.  Planning, 
however,  had  started  in  1944,  and  from  the  beginning,  a clear  distinction 
had  been  made  between  the  status  of  Germany  and  Austria, (22) 

b.  It  was  originally  decided  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  the  Allied  planning  organization  in  En^and  would  coordinate 
plans  for  the  occupation  of  Austria  with  those  for  Germany,  but  that 
Austria  would  be  initially  under  the  Mediterranean  Theater  because 
forces  for  the  occupation  could  be  provided  more  quickly  from  there. (23) 
The  U.S.  Qroup  Control  Council  (Austria)  was  established  in  the 
ttediterranean  Theater  on  2?  January  1945,(24)  and  the  London  planning 
staff  started  its  move  to  Italy  early  in  February  1945. (25) 

c.  In  December  1944  the  proposal  that  Austria  be  divided 
into  three  zones  was  nade  by  the  Soviet  representative  to  the  European 
Advisory  Commission.  In  l-arch  1945  the  four-power  occupation  of 
Austria  was  being  considered  by  that  body#  but  agreement  was  not 
reached  until  early  in  July. 
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d*  Events  early  in  April  1945  forced  changes  in  the  plans 
for  Austria,  Soviet  forces  crossed  the  Austrian  border  early  in 
April  and  captured  Vienna  on  13  April.  Meanwhile,  the  weakening 
resistance  of  the  Wehrmacht  in  Germany  indicated  that  United  States 
forces  could  invade  Austria  from  the  northwest  more  easily  than  from 
the  south.  Part  of  General  Eisenhower's  forces  were  turned  south, 
therefore,  and  penetrated  into  Austria  before  the  Gemans  could 
assemble  their  forces  in  the  mountain  "redoubt"  of  southern  Bavaria 
and  western  Austria*  Control  was  transferred  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  European  Theater  of  Operations,  except  that  the  former  Theater 
was  directed  to  furnish  military  gpvemment  personnel  and  the 
headquarters  staff  for  the  occupation  forces. (26) 

98.  Interim  Period  of  Tactical  Military  Government. 

After  V-E  Day  it  was  necessary  to  continue  tactical  militaiy 
government  in  Austria  for  a few  weeks  xintil  military  gdvemment  field 
detachntents  were  in  position.  When  the  first  members  of  the  military 
government  planning  staff  arrived  at  the  end  of  May,  they  found  a 
confused  situation,  due  to  the  territorial  disposition  of  lonits. 

Troops  in  Austria  comprised  all  or  parts  of  two  army  groups,  two 
field  armies,  four  amy  corps,  and  twelve  divisions,  many  of  which 
were  partly  in  Germany  and  partly  in  Austria,  Consequently,  their 
instructions  and  policies  were  not  exclusively  directed  towards 
Austria  « During  the  early  period  Austria  had  to  be  treated  on  the 
same  lines  as  Germany.  (27)  , 
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99.  Development  of  an  Austrian  Command. 

This  situation  was  improved,  however,  in  July.  On  5 July 
15th  Army  Group  was  reorganized  and  redesignated  the  U.S.  Occupational 
Forces  Austria. (28)  The  Headquarters  Compary  II  Corps,  11th  Armored 
Division,  i»2d  Division,  and  65th  Division,  previously  assigned  to 
Third  Army  and  I2th  Army  Group,  were  assigned  on  6 July  to  the  newly 
formed  U.S.  Occupational  Forces  Austria, (29)  the  commanding  general 
of  which  was  Gen.  Mark  Clark. (30) 

100.  The  Place  of  Austria  in  the  European  Theater  Organization. 

The  command  directive  for  Germany  and  Austria,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  28  June  1945,  provided  that 
General  Eisenhower  as  Commanding  General  of  the  European  Theater 
should  delegate  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  United  States  forces 
in  Austria  such  operational  control  as  he  considered  necessary,  and 
that  two  divisions  should  be  assigned  to  Austria. (3I)  This  provision 
was  elaborated  in  the  Allied  Forces  Headquarters  document  that 
established  the  U.S.  Occupational  Forces  Austria.  General  Claurk 
was  made  directly  responsible  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  military 
government  and  political  matters,  while  remaining  under  the  European 
Theater  on  matters  of  supply  and  administration. (32)  Responsibility 
for  the  logistical  support  of  forces  in  Austria  was  delegated  to  the 
Third  Army,  and  later  to  Continental  Base  Section.  Thus,  the 
Austrian  command  assumed  its  place  within  the  European  Theater, 
retaining,  however,  a considerable  measure  of  independence  as  regards 
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polic7,  niilitary  government,  and  operation* 


THE  TERLUNATION  OF  COlffilNED  COMIiAND 


101*  The  Dissolution  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  ^ and 
the  Realignment  of  Coianand# 

a.  The  Supreme  Commander  relinquished  command  of  all 
elements  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  on  14  July  1945*  The 
Commanding  General  of  the  U.S#  Forces,  European  Theater^  assumed 
command  of  the  12th  and  6th  Am^  Groups,  United  States  naval  elements. 
Ninth  Air  Force,  Communications  Zone,  and  the  United  States  elements 
of  the  SHAEF  Missions  to  France,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Luxemburg,  and  Norway* (33) 

b.  The  British  V/ar  Office  assumed  control  over  the  21st 
Army  Group  and  the  British  elements  of  the  SHAEF  Missions  to  France, 
the  Netlierlands,  and  Norway.  British  army  elements  of  these  missions 
reverted  to  the  command  of  21st  Army  Group,  while  the  Royal  Air  Force 
elements  reverted  to  the  British  Air  Ministry,  which  also  assumed 
command  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  Norway.  The  British  V7ar  Office 
assumed  command  of  all  land  forces  in  Norway,  and  the  British  Chiefs 
of  Staff  acted  as  agents  for  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  no 
change  was  made  in  the  command  of  Norwegian  naval  and  air  forces 
until  they  were  transferred  to  the  Norwegian  Government.  The  British 
AdmiraQ.ty  assximed  control  of  British  naval  elements,  and  the  French 
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High  Command  took  over  the  First  French  Army.  The  Army  Detachment  of 
the  Alps  did  not  revert  to  French  command  until  10  July  1945* 

c.  For  two  weeks  the  United  States  element  of  the  Supreme 
Headquarters  staff  functioned  in  the  dual  capacity  of  officers  of 
Supreme  Headquarters  and  of  U.S.  Forces,  European  Theater.  It  was 
a period  of  adjustiaent  and  organization  involving  the  disposal  of 
records  and  termination  of  Supreme  Headquarters  functions.  The 
discontinuance  of  Headquarters  Command,  Supreme  Headquarters,  was 
ordered  effective  as  of  16  July  1945>  a move  which  maricad  the  end 
of  the  joint  conmand  of  United  States  and  British  forces, (34)  3nd 
the  final  stage  in  the  assumption  of  the  occupation  mission.  The 
constitution,  and  the  interrelation  of  units,  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  the  European  Theater  as  of  17  July  1945  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  chart. 
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EUROPEAN  THEATER  ORGANIZATION 

17  JULY  1945 


(0  O ^ UJD  0) 

a 
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Chapter  V 


THE  MATURATION  OF  THE  POLICIES  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  OCCUPATION 


•mE  POTSDAM  CONFERENCE 


102*  Preparations  for  the  Conference » 

a.  Toward  the  end  of  June  1945 j Headquarters,  Berlin 

District,  and  Headquarters  First  Airborne  Arny  were  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  and  preparing  a site  for  the  proposed 
"Big  Three"  conference.  On  16  June  1945^  Gen,  Floyd  L.  Parka, 

then  commanding  Berlin  District  and  First  Airborne  Arny,  received 
instructions  to  proceed  to  Berlin  to  confer  with  representatives  of 
Marshal  Zhukov  regarding  the  use  of  a neutral  meeting  area  for  the 
proposed  three-power  conference  which  was  then  scheduled  to  begin 
about  15  July,(l) 

b.  General  Parks  and  his  party  arrived  in  Berlin  on  22  June 
1945  2uid  were  conducted  by  their  Soviet  hosts  to  Babelsberg,  a residential 
town  just  east  of  Potsdam,  A preliminary  ground  reconnaissance  party 
arrived  in  Babelsberg  the  next  day.  The  Soviet  forces  at  first 
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permitted  the  Americans  50  officers,  175  enlisted  men,  and  50  vehicles 
in  Babelsbergj  but  by  the  time  the  principal  American  conferees  had 
arrived  on  15  July,  the  military  personnel  in  the  compound  had 
increased  to  3,238  officers  and  men. (2) 

c.  The  target  date  set  for  the  completion  of  all  work  at 
Babelsberg  was  13  July,  two  days  before  the  date  scheduled  for  the 
arrival  of  the  first  conferees.  It  w%s  estimated  that  approximately 
4,800  persons,  including  an  official  party  of  500,  accompanying 
administrative  personnel  of  300,  press  representatives  numbering 
500,  and  security,  air  force,  and  seivice  personnel  of  3,500,  would 
make  up  the  American  representation  at  the  conference. (3) 

103.  Sessions. 

The  Tripartite  Conference  popularly  known  as  the  Potsdam 
Conference,  opened  on  1?  July  1945,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  J.V,  Stalin, 
and  the  Prime  }£inister  of  Great  Britain,  Winston  S.  Churchill,  each 
accompanied  by  the  foreign  secretary  of  his  government,  met  in  the 
Cecilienhof,  at  Babelsberg,  near  Potsdam.  Clement  R.  Attlee, soon 
to  replace  Churchill  as  British  prime  minister,  was  also  present 
with  the  British  delegation.  After  the  ivinth  meeting,  the  conference 
was  interrupted  for  two  days  and  resumed  on  28  July,  when  the  results 
of  the  British  general  election  had  been  declared.  Attlee,  as  the 
newly  elected  Prime  liinister,  now  replaced  Churchill  in  the  Conference, 
which  continued  until  2 August  1945. 
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104#  Agreements 


Agreement  was  reached  on  the  political  and  economic 
principles  of  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  occupying  powers  with 
regard  to  Germany.  These  principles  were,  on  the  whole,  those  agreed 
upon  in  the  Crimea  Conference  in  February  1945-  lu  the  Tripartite 
Conference  ^t  Potsdam,  they  were  amplified.  In  addition,  certain 
problems  of  an  international  character  were  discussed,  such  as  the 
future  boundaries  of  Poland  and  the  expulsion  of  German  civilians 
from  newly  liberated  areas. 

a.  Political  Principles. 

The  agreement  provided  for  the  general  denazification 
of  Germany,  for  the  removal  from  office  of  all  persons  ivith  former 
Nazi  affiliations,  and  for  the  punishment  of  war  criminals.  Efforts 
were  to  be  directed  towards  a decentralization  of  political  structure 
and  a development  of  local  responsibility,  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
, restoration  of  local  self-government  on  democratic  principles  and  the 
encouragement  of  all  political  parties.  For  the  time  being,  no  central 
German  Government  was  to  be  established. 

b.  Economic  Principles. 

In  the  organization  of  German  econony,  primary  emphasis 
was  to  be  given  to  the  development  of  agricialttire  and  peacefxil 
domestic  industries.  All  production  of  war  materials  was  prohibited. 
Dxiring  the  period  of  occupation,  Germany  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
single  economic  unit. (4) 
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c*  Reparations# 

Reparation  claims  of  each  of  the  occupying  powers  were 
to  be  met  by  removal  of  property  from  their  respective  zones  of 
occupation  and  by  appropriation  of  German  e:d;pemal  assets.  The  Soviet 
Union,  in  addition,  would  receive  from  the  western  zones,  in  exchange 
for  an  equivalent  value  of  food  and  other  commodities  later  to  be 
agreed  upon,  15  percent  of  such  usable  capital  equipment  from  the 
metallurgical,  chemical,  and  machine  manufacturing  industries  as  was 
not  necessary  for  the  German  peace  economy;  and  another  10  percent 
of  such  indsutrial  equipaient  as  was  unnecessary'  for  the  German  peace 
econony,  to  be  transferred  from  the  western  zones  without  payment  or 
exchange  of  any  kind  in  return# (5) 

d#  General  Occupation  Policies, 

The  Conference  adopted  as  general  occupation  policy 
that  the  commander  in  chief  of  each  zone  would  exercise  supreme 
authority  in  his  own  zone  and  that  the  four  commanders  would  act 
jointly  in  matters  affecting  Germany  as  a whole, (6)  Treatment  of 
the  German  population  was  to  be  uniform  throxighout  Germany^'  as  far 
as  possible, (7) 

International  Policy, 

Agreement  was  reached  on  certain  matters  of  international 
policy.  Although  the  western  frontier  of  Poland— the  future  boundary 
between  Germany  and  Poland — ^was  not  yet  definitely  determined  at  the 
Conference,  it  nnas  decided  that,  pending  settlement  of  the  frontier. 
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all  former  German  territory  lying  east  of  the  Oder  River,  including 
that  part  of  East  Prussia  not  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  should  be  under  the  administration  of  Poland  and  shoiid 
not  be  considered  a part  of  the  Soviet  Zone  of  occupation  in  Germany, (S) 
It  was  also  agreed  that  German  civilian  jx>pulations  residing  within  the 
limits  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  would  be  expelled  and 
sent  into  occupied  Germany,  It  was  stressed  that  these  transfers 
must  be  effected  in  an  orderly  and  humane  manner.  The  governments 
of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary,  which  had  been  expelling  the 
German  civilian  population  prior  to  the  meeting  at  Potsdam,  were 
directed  to  suspend  further  expulsions  pending  a study  by  the  Allied 
Control  Council,  which  was  to  determine,  among  other  things,  the 
equitable  distribution  of  these  e3q>elled  Germans  among  the  four 
occupation  zones, (9) 


THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  THEATER  Alfl)  THE  SERVICES  FORCES 

105,  The  Ad.iustraent  of  Theater  Organization, 

The  period  from  18  July  to  31  December  1945  was  one  of 
considerable  reorganization,  at  all  levels,  of  the  elements  constituting 
the  European  Theater. 

a.  The  au'ny  group  formation  was  eliminated  by  the  disbandment 
of  6th(l0)  and  12th  Army  Groups(U)  and  the  redesignation  of  21st 
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Arn^^  Group  Headquarters  as  Headquarters,  British  Army  of  the  Rhine# (12) 

The  area  occupied  by  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Berlin  Sector 
and  the  Bremen  Enclave,  was  divided  into  the  Eastern  Military  District 
and  the  Western  Military  District# (13) 

b.  On  the  major  command  level,  Septeuiber  saw  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Assembly  Area  Compand  and  the  transfer  of  its  functions  and 
personnel  to  Oise  Intermediate  Section# (14)  In  December,  United 
Kingdom  Base  was  discontinued  and  its  functions  and  personnel  were 
transferred  to  London  lareSi  Office;  (15)  the  Bremen  Enclave  ceased  to 
exist  with  the  transfer  to  the  British  of  that  territory,  except  for 

the  ports  of  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven;(l6)  and  on  29  December,  a new 
command.  Continental  Base  Section,  was  formed  from  Headquarters, 

Advanced  Section#(17) 

c,  A change  also  occurred  in*Theater  command:  on  H November, 

General  Eisenhower  left  the  Theater  and  Gen#  George  S#  Patton  served 

as  ten^raiy  Theater  Commander  until  26  November,  when  Gen.  Joseph  T. 
McNamey  arrived  and  became  Theater  Conunander.(18) 

d#  There  was  a major  organizational  change  in  the  Air  Forces 
on  16  August,  when  the  U#S.  Strategic  and  Tactical  Air  Forces  was 
redesignated  U#S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe  and  reorganized  into  an  occupation 
air  force# (19)  The  9th  Air  Force  became  the  basic  unit,  with  units 
of  the  8th,  12th,  and  15th  Air  Forces.  The  Air  Transport  Command  and 
the  Army  Air  Forces  Coimminications  Service  were  attached  to  and 
received  logistical  support  from  Theater  Service  Forces,  as  directed 
by  Theater  Headquarters. 
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106,  The  Beorganigation  of  Service  Forces, 

The  major  organizational  change,  however,  concerned  the 


Service  Forces,  vtoich  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  functioned  under 
the  control  of  Headquarters,  Communications  Zone, 

a.  Preliminaries  to  the  Change, 

The  functions  of  the  chiefs  of  services  had  been  defined 
in  the  Theater  organization  plan  of  12  June  1945 • They  were  to  remain 
^lnder  a subordinate  headquarters,  with  their  activities  somewhat 
reduced  in  scope  from  what  they  had  been  during  combat, (20)  Several 
of  the  elements  of  the  Communications  Zone  staff  had  been  transferred 
to  the  new  Theater  Headquarters  when  it  was  established  in  Frankf\irt 

am  Main  on  1 July  1945 > and  the  plan  for  that  headquarters  called  for 

a separation  from  the  Communications  Zone,  with  which  it  had  been 
closely  interwoven  up  to  that  time.  Planning  for  the  new  service 
headquarters  started  in  July,  £md  on  21  July  the  announcement  was 
made  that  Theater  administrative  and  supply  services  would  be  combined 
and  that  a new  headquarters,  to  be  known  as  Headquatrters,  Theater 
Service  Forces,  European  Theater,  would  be  activated  on  1 August  1945,(21) 

b.  Establishment  oir  Theater  Service  Forces.  European  Theater. 

The  order  which  called  for  the  reorganization  was 

published  on  21  July  1945,(22)  and  the  new  Headquarters  became  operative 
on  1 August,  with  Lt.  Gen.  John  C.H.  Lee  continuing  in  comnand  until 

29  December,  when  his  place  was  taken  by  Maj.  Gen.  Carter  B.  Magruder,(23) 

The  newly  activated  headquarters  took  over  all  installations  and 
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functions  which  had  prssiously  been  assigned  to  the  Comunications  Zone* 
It  was  divided  into  a main  echelon  at  Frankfurt  and  a Rear  echelon  at 
Paris*  The  Paris  headquarters  was  the  normal  channel  of  coamnanication 
with  Army  Sejrvice  Forces  and  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  ports  until  3 
December  1945.(24)  Each  staff  division,  however,  was  directed  to 
establish  its  main  headquarters  at  Frankfurt  as  soon  as  psacticable, 
and  after  3 December  the  principal  functions,  except  redeployment, 
were  performed  there*  On  1 August  the  total  personnel  employed  by 
the  service  forces  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  2,000,000.(25) 

The  headquarters  included  a general  and  a special  staff,  the  Theater 
chiefs  of  services  being  special,  staff  officers  for  the  commanding 
generals  of  both  the  Theater  and  the  Theater  Service  Forces.  The 
relationship  between  the  two  staffs  remained  the  same  as  under  the 
Communications  Zone* (26) 

c*  Reorganization  of  Subordinate  Commands  of  Theater  Service 

Forces* 


With  the  inauguration  of  Headquarters,  Theater  Service 
Forces,  European  Theater,  certain  technical  commands  were  established 
under  the  commanding  general; (27)  the  Theater  Motor  Transport  Service, 
the  Military  Railway  Service,  and  the  Theater  Inlauid  Waterways  Transport 
Service,  all  three  being  under  the  technical  command  of  the  Chief  of 
Transportation,  United  States  Forces,  Etiropean  Theater;  the  Military 
Pipelines  Service,  until  its  inactivation  on  1 October; (28)  and  the 
American  Graves  Registration  Service,  which  was  redesignated  American 
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Graves  Registration  Command  on  1 October  1945  and  assi^ied  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Theater  Chief  Quartermaster* (29) 


ESTABLISHilENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  LiILITARI  GOWNMENT 
107*  Over-All  Trend* 

The  trend  of  organization  in  Germany  took  the  form  of  a 
gradual  evolution  from  military  to  civil  government.  During  combat 
operations,  military  government  was  secondary  to  military  operations, 
and  although  the  responsibility  for  military  government  was  assigned 
to  the  Supreme  Commander,  this  responsibility  was  subordinate  to  that 
of  defeating  the  enemy.  Full  responsibility  remained  with  the  milita*y 
commander  until  the  military  government  machinery  could  be  set  up# 

In  the  period  inmediately  following  the  end  of  hostilities,  therefore, 
the  military  government  detachments  that  took  up  their  positions  with 
tactical  units  had  only  local  jviri3diction,(30)  Their  integration 
into  a military  government  for  larger  areas  came  later. 

108.  Territorial  Basis  for  Established  llllitary  Government, 

That  one  of  the  prime  requisites  for  a system  of  military 
government  was  a settled  territorial  subdivision  of  the  area  to  be 
governed  had  been  recognized  in  the  early  directives,  which  called 
for  the  establishment  of  military  government  on  the  pattern  of  existing 
German  political  and  administrative  areas.  The  exigencies  of  combat. 
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however,  had  led  to  a changing  distribution  of  area  responsibility 
among  tactical  units  in  which  the  following  of  local  administrative 
boundaries  was  more  or  less  a matter  of  chance.  The  friction  which 
developed  from  the  ensuing  conflict  of  jurisdiction  led  to  the  policy 
of  following  German  internal  boundaries  for  all  purposes  connected 
with  military  government,  which  became  standard  practice  under  static 
conditions.  The  first  major  step  in  the  direction  of  stabilization 
came  in  September  1945>  with  the  division  of  the  United  States  Zone 
into  the  three  states  of  Grosshessen,  WOrtt ember g-Baiden,  and  Bavaria, 
each  vd-th  a state  government  empowered  to  enact  state  legislation  and 
exercise  other  state  governmental  powers,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  Military  Government,  regional  offices  of  which  functioned  in  each 
state, (31) 

109,  Early  Chain  of  Military  Government  Command, 

With  the  stabilization  of  the  occupation  came  the  definition 
of  a chain  of  command  for  military  government,  passing  from  Theater 
Headquarters  to  the  commanders  of  Third  and  Seventh  Armies,  also 
designated  as  the  commanders  of  the  Military  Districts,  and  from  them 
throu^  a "Territorial  military  government  detachment  chain  of  command," 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  German  civil  administrative  chain  of  command, (32) 
This  was  the  first  complete  chain  of  command  for  military  government 
and  it  was  notable  in  that  it  was  independent  of  the  tactical  chain. 
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110,  Development  and  Stablliaation  on  the  Headquarters  Level, 

A corresponding  evolution  and  final  stabilization  occurred 
in  the  headquarters  organization  of  military  government.  The  original 
bodies  from  which  the  final  organizations  of  the  Office  of  Military 
Government  developed  were  the  G-5  Divisions  of  Supreme  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  and  the  U,S»  Group 
Control  Council,  (Germany), 

a,  G-5  Division, 

In  the  early  period,  G-5  Divisions  functioned  at 
Supreme  Headquarters,  European  Theater  of  Operations  and  Communications 
Zone,  the  last  two  of  which  were  interrelated.  At  the  dissolution  of 
Supreme  Headquarters,  its  G-5  Division  was  consolidated  with  the  G-5 
Division  of  the  European  Theater  of  Operations  and  became  the  G-5 
Division  of  U.S.  Forces,  Europeem  Theater.  The  responsibilities  of 
this  division  were  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  normal  functions 
of  Geman  civil  government  at  all  echelons  below  the  national  level. 

It  was  composed  of  nine  branches;  executive,  internal  affairs,  legal, 
financial,  economics,  trade  and  commerce,  displaced  persons,  public 
health,  and  industry.  On  1 October,  the  G-5  Division  was  redesignated 
Office  of  Military  Government  (U.S.  Zone), (33) 

b,  U«S.  Group  Control  Council  ( Germany). (3A) 

On  the  same  date, the  U.S.  Ch*oup  Control  Council  (Germany) 
was  redesignated  Office  of  Military  Government  (U.S.).(35) 
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Ill,  Division  of  Functions, 

. These  two  units  composed  the  military  government  staff  of 
the  Theater  Commander.  The  functions  of  the  Office  of  Military 
Government  (U.S.)  were:  to  furnish  the  United  States  element  of  the 

Allied  Control  Authority  for  Germany;  to  develop  major  military 
government  policies  for,  and  to  supervise  military  government  activities 
in,  the  United  States  Zone,  covering  local  government  and  civil  services, 
education  and  religious  affairs,  public  welfare,  postal  service,  finance, 
courts  and  prisons,  displaced  persons,  economics,  industry,  newspaper, 
radio,  suid  theaters.  The  functions  of  Office  of  Military  Government 
(U.S.Zone)  were:  to  supervise  within  the  Zone  United  States  military 

government  policies;  to  supervise  United  States  civil  affairs  in 
liberated  countries;  to  supervise  restitutions,  supply,  control,  coal, 
currency  depositories,  rail  transpoi*tation,  safety,  health,  denazifica- 
tion, displaced  persons  and  refugees,  and  election  returns;  to  direct 
military  government  in  the  Bremen  Enclave  through  the  commanding 
general  of  Bremen  Port  Coomand. 


RELATIONS  BETi'IEEN  THEATER  HEADQUARTERS 
.\KD  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT 


112,  Measures  toward  a Separation. 

Experience  brought  a more  efficient  division  of  functions 
and  responsibilities  between  the  military  command  auid  the  military 
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government  authorities.  In  general,  the  tendency  was  to  classify  any 
matter  relating  to  the  control  of  the  civil  population  and  the 
political,  economic  > and  cultural  life  of  Germany  as  a military 
government  responsibility,  and  any  matter  concerning  the  security  of 
the  zone  or  requiring  a large  personnel  for  guard  duty  or  administra- 
tion as  the  responsibility  of  the  purely  military  elements  of  the 
occupation  forces.  Immediately  after  the  redesignation  of  the  G-5 
Division  as  the  Office  of  Military  Government  (U.S,  Zone),  military 
government  activity  began  to  be  further  separated  from  other  Theater 
functions.  In  October  1945  a meraorandum  v^as  issued  to  all  branch 
chiefs  of  the  Office  of  Military  Government  (U.S.  Zone)  instructing 
them  to  make  a detailed  study  of  the  problems  within  their  area  of 
responsibility  in  the  light  of  the  following  principles:  The  field 

forces  of  the  ^iriiy  and  Theater  Headquarters  would  have  no  direct 
military  goverment  functions,  but  would  be  available  to  maintain  the 
security  of  our  forces  and  the  authority  of  .military  government  when 
required.  The  administrative  and  technical  services  of  the  Aray  would 
provide  the  following:  administrative  support;  rations,  clothing; 

and  petroleum  stocks;  and  pay  of  United  States  military  and  civilian 
personnel  in  the  military  government  organization.  In  all  other 
matters,  the  military  government  organization  would  depend  upon 
German  civilian  agencies  and  personnel  for  supplies  and  seirvices. 
Direct  communication  was  authorized  between  the  regional  offices  and 
the  Office  of  Military  Government  (U.S*  Zone);  control  of  the  German 
civil  authorities  was  to  be  carried  out  at  the  regional  level*  (36) 
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113«  Transfer  of  Information  Control  Functions. 

The  Infomation  Control  Division,  which  was  a staff  division 
of  Theater  Headqxiarters,  was  discontinued  on  10  December  1945(37) 
and  its  functions  were  reallocated  to  military  government  offices. 

U4»  Responsibility  for  Displaced  Persons. 

At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Office  of  Uilitaiy 
Government  (U.S.  Zotje),  responsibility  for  formulation  of  policy  on 
displaced  persons  passed  to  the  new  organization.  Control  and  supply 
of  displaced  persons,  however,  was  left  vjith  the  tactical  forces, 
and  a manber  of  detachments  which  had  been  detadled  to  this  study 
continued  to  operate  under  corps  and  Army  control. (38) 


POLICIES  4ND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  MILITARY  GOVSHHMEan' 

115.  Final  Establishment  of  Occupation  in  Austria. 

a.  One  of  the  earliest  major  accomplishments  of  this  period 
was  the  final  establishment  of  the  occupation  in  Austria. (39)  On 
19  August  the  advance  headquarters  of  U.S.  Forces  Austria  moved  into 
Vienna;  after  a series  of  conferences  with  Soviet  officials,  the 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  other  three  occupying  powers  Gen.  Mark 
Clark,  Lt,  Gen.  Sir  Richard  UcCreery,  and  Gen.  iiarie-Emile  Bethouart, 
moved  into  the  city  on  23  August.  The  Soviet  forces  were  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Ivan  S.  Koniev.(40) 
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b.  3y  September  1945  the  United  States  Sector  of  Vienna 


was  established,  comprising  the  districts  of  Neubau,  Josef stadt, 
Alsergrund,  Wahring,  Ddbling,  and  the  northern  part  of  Hemals 
adjoining  Wahring.(4l)  On  11  September  the  Allied  Control  Council 
met  for  the  first  time. 

c.  Two  of  the  major  achievements  of  quadripartite  control 
during  this  period  were  the  extension  through  the  whole  of  Austria  of 
the  power  of  the  Provisional  Government  under  Dr.  Karl  Renner  on  20 
October,  and  the  preparations  for,  and  supervision  of,  the  first  free 
elections  for  the  national  and  provincial  legislatures  of  the  postwar 
period.  This  Y/as  held  on  25  Noveraber  1945,  with  approximately  93 
percent  of  the  registered  voters  participating.  Eighty-five  Volks- 
partei  members,  76  Social  Democrats,  and  4 Coimaunists  were  elected 
to  the  Nationalrat,  or  lower  House  of  Pau:liaaient5  Volkspartei 
majorities  were  elected  to  the  provincial  legislatures  in  all  the 
Lander  except  Vienna  and  Kfimten  (a  Land  of  the  British  Zone),  where 
socialists  formed  the  majority.  Leopold  Figl,  chairman  of  the  Volks- 
partei, was  elected  chancellor  of  the  new  government,  which  was 
formally  approved  on  14  Deceirtber  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Allied  Control  Council.  (Z^2) 

116.  Denaasif  ic  at  ion . 

a.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  occupation  of  Germaigr 
was  to  eradicate  from  German  life  all  evidences  of  naziam;  one  of 
the  first  steps  was  to  attack  the  Nazi  Party  itself.  It  was  dissolved. 
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its  funds  and  property  were  confiscated,  its  records  and  headquarters 
were  seized,  and  its  leaders  were  arrested  and  interned.  All  Nazi 
schools  and  newspapers  were  abolished,  and  Nazi  propaganda  was 
prohibited.  All  auxiliary  organizations  of  the  Nazi  Party,  including 
the  youth  groups,  were  swept  away.  All  laws  and  practices  based  upon 
the  Nazi  philosophy,  or  involving  discriminations  on  grounds  of  race, 
color,  religion,  or  political  opinions,  were  suspended  by  the  military 
commanders  and  later  repealed  by  the  Allied  Control  Council*  By  the 
end  of  1945>  approximately  110,000  Germans  had  been  arrested,  of  whom 
almost  50,000  were  in  automatic  arrest  categories.  About  80,000 
enemy  civilian  internees  were  in  the  custody  of  the  arnQr. 

b.  Denazification  of  the  German  government  and  institutions 
was  begun  in  the  earliest  stages  of  military  government.  In  the 
reconstitution  of  the  civil  administration,  appointment  of  Nazis 
was  avoided  with  the  greatest  care*  Natxirally,  some  crept  in  by 
falsifying  their  records,  but  they  were  thrown  out  later.  In  the 
early  months  of  the  occupation,  the  efforts  of  the  military  government 
authorities  were  concentrated  upon  the  denazification  of  the  government, 
and  especially  of  its  essential  services.  Denazification  of  the 
police  was  announced  officially  as  complete  in  December  1945*  Military 
Government  Law  No,  8,  which  became  effective  on  26  September  1945> 
began  the  process  of  denazifying  German  industry,  business,  and 
institutions  other  than  the  government^  It  excluded  members  of  the 
Nazi  Party  from  all  employment  in  which  they  would  have  responsibility 
or  authority,  restricting  them  to  the  lowest  clerical  positions  and 
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common  labor,  All  Germans  were  required  to  register  with  the 
authorities,  stating  the  facts  as  to  their  membership  in  the  Nazi 
Party,  and  the  trial  of  all  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  above  nominal 
participants  was  contemplated# 

117#  Civil  Governments 

a#  The  first  obligation  of  an  occupying  power  is  to  restore 
and  maintain  law  and  order.  The  victorious  Allied  armies  found  in 
Germany  no  national  government  worthy  of  the  name  and  hardly  any 
county  and  local  governments  capable  of  functioning  with  any  degree 
of  efficiency.  The  whole  goverm  ental  structure  was  so  completely 
tied  to  nazism  that  it  crumbled,  along  with  the  party  and  military 
machines.  In  the  circumstances,  the  conquerers  had  to  man  the 
essential  services  in  order  to  get  public  utilities  to  functioning, 
to  furnish  a police  force  in  order  to  forestall  an  outbreak  of  crime 
and  sabotage,  and  to  set  up  its  own  courts  in  order  to  try  offenders 
expeditiously.  After  these  first  urgent  steps  were  taken,  the 
occupying  force  could  begin  setting  up  local  and  high  administrations 
and  turning  back  to  the  inhabitants  a degree  of  responsibility  for 
their  own  government. 

b.  No  branch  of  the  German  government  was  more  thoroughly 
nazified  than  the  police  and  the  courts.  In  the  United  States  Zone, 
it  was  necessary  to  tear  them  dov/n  almost  completely  and  build  anew. 
The  Nazi  national  police,  the  Gestapo,  was  broken  up  completelyj 
so  also  was  the  political  police.  Some  elements  of  the  criminal  and 
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municipal  police  and  of  the  local  fire  departments  were  found  to  be 
untainted  and  suitable  for  incorporation  in  the  new  organizations, 
y/ith  these  as  nuclei,  new  personnel  was  screened,  employed,  trained, 
and  put  into  service  in  the  new  l.dlitary  Government  police  and  fire 
departments.  By  November  the  new  police  had  been  so  successful  in 
winning  the  confidence  of  all  concerned  that  the  military  commander 
had  begun  to  issue  arms  and  ammunition  to  them. 

c.  All  German  courts  were  closed  and  justice  was 
administered  exclusively  in  military  government  courts.  The  notorio\is 
Nazi  People  *3  Court  was  abolished.  Personnel  vjas  sought  to  man  new 
German  courts  and  in  August  1945  German  courts  gradually  began  to 
function  under  iiilitary  Government  supervision. 

d.  After  provisional  governments  had  been  established 
generally  at  the  municipal  and  county  levels,  three  Lender,  or  states, 
were  constituted  on  19  September  1945>  each  headed  by  a minister 
president.  All  the  inembers  of  the  Land  governments  had  to  be  confixmed 
by  the  appropriate  Office  of  Military  Government.  On  1?  October  1945 
was  inaugurated  a consultative  council  known  as  the  LIUiderrat,  composed 
of  the  ministers  president  of  the  three  Lftnder  and  the  German  chief 
administrator  of  the  Bremen  Enclave. 

118.  Political  Process  in  Germany. 

a.  Revival  of  Political  Parties. 

Stimulus  was  given,  to  political  organization  and  activity 
by  the  announcement  on  2 August  1945  of  the  decision  of  the  Tripartite 
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Conference  in  Berlin  to  permit  and  encourage  throughout  Gennany,  as 
a step  toward  the  reconstruction  of  Germain  life  on  a democratic  and 
peaceful  basis,  all  democratic  political  parties  with  rights  of  assenbly 
and  of  public  discussion.  Up  to  this  time  all  political  activity  had 
been  banned  in  the  United  States  Zone.  Althou^  the  ban  continued  in 
effect  diuring  all  of  August,  informal  and  preparatory  organizational 
work  began,  with  communists  and  social  democrats  most  active.  On 
27  August  a revised  directive  was  promulgated  for  the  United  States 
Zone,  under  which  military  government  officers  might  accept  and 
approve  applications  to  form  "democratic  political  parties  to  engage 
in  political  activities  at  Kreis  level. "(43) 

b.  Party  newspaper. 

In  Berlin  four  orgsuiized  parties  were  already  functioning 
when  United  States  forces  occupied  the  United  States  Sector  of  the 
city,  the  Soviet  military  authorities  having  granted  them  permission 
to  organize.  Each  party  published  a newspaper,  whose  editorial  office 
and  printing  establishment  were  in  the  Soviet  occupied  area,  and  all 
papers  were  subjected  to  Soviet  censorship. (44)  The  first  paurty 
papers  in  the  United  States  Zone  appeared  on  the  streets  of  Munich 
on  26  January  1946,  the  day  before  the  first  elections  were  held  in 

Bavaria, (45) 

c.  Increase  of  Political  Activity. 

Political  activity  was  comparatively  great  in  the  larger 
cities  during  September.  In  the  smaller  cities,  however,  it  was 
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slight^  and  in  laost  rural  districts  it  was  nonexistent.  There  was  no 
mass  demand  for  political  organization.  That  which  occurred  was 
inspired  by  a few  leaders,  most  of  whom  had  been  active  before  1933*  (46) 
Organized  political  activity  increased  diiring  October,  although  the 
public,  absorbed  in  the  business  of  merely  keeping  alive  and  preparing 
for  the  coming  winter,  showed  little  interest.  In  October,  the 
communists  applied  for  authorization  to  organize  an  a Land  level  in 
Bavaria  and  there  was  some  indication  of  organization  on  a national 
level.  Communist  programs  appeared  to  be  in  close  agreement  in  all 
zones, (47)  On  23  November  political  parties  were  authorized  on  a 
Land  level,  (46)  and  organization  got  well  under  v;ay  in  the  United 
States  Zone  in  December  for  the  local  elections  scheduled  for  the 
last  two  Sundays  in  January, 

119#  Labor  Unions, 

a.  One  of  the  points  agreed  upon  in  the  Tripartite  Conference 

of  Berlin  was  the  right  of  the  German  people  to  form  free  trade  unions. 
General  Eisenhower  said  in  his  message  of  8 August  to  the  German 
people:  **You  will  be  permitted  to  form  local  unions  and  to  engage 

in  local  political  activities.  An  initial  aim  of  trade  unions  and 
political  parties  should  be  to  help  in  the  measures  necessary  how 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  winter.” 

b.  By  July  1945  interest  in  the  organization  of  unions 
was  growing,  and  a material  increase  in  labor  organization  was 
expected  as  a result  of  the  decision  of  the  Tripartite  Conference. (49) 


Unions  were  already  being  formed  in  nine  of  the  fifteen  Kreise  of 
northern  Y/tlrt t ember g.  In  Stuttgart,  there  had  been  active  labor 
organization  since  the  first  days  of  the  occupation  and  the  leader- 
ship was  of  an  unusually  high  type^  In  Ntimberg,  fifty  work  councils 
had  been  permitted  to  organize  on  a provisional  basis.  Meetings  of 
labor  groups  were  held  in  Mannheim,  where  a well-organized  general 
trade  union  was  operating.  Initiation  fees  were  usually  one 
Reichsmark  and  the  low  dues  were  computed  on  a sliding  scale  based 
on  earnings.  Almost  without  exception,  the  labor  organizations  were 
initiated  by  pre-1933  leaders.  Yforkers  were  admitted  regardless  of 
craft  or  industry.  Political,  confessional,  and  previous  trade-ujiion 
comraitments  were  deliberately  avoided,  and  a strong  desire  to  break 
with  the  past  was  evident.  Denazification  was  the  first  objective. (50) 
c.  During  August  activity  leading  to  the  formation  of 
trade  unions  increased  throughout  the  United  States  Zone,  and  one 
organization  operating  on  an  interzonal  basis  was  reported  to  be 
active  in  the  British  and  Soviet  Zones. 

120.  Reparations  and  Restitution. 

The  principle  that  Germany  would  be  required  to  restore 
the  property  removed  by  her  from  occupied  countries  was  announced  in 
the  Allied  Declaration  of  5 January  1943  at  London.  The  principle 
that  Germany  would  be  required  to  deliver  reparations  in  kind  was 
agreed  to  by  the  ^LLlied  Governments  in  the  Yalta  Conference.  The 
Potsdam  Agreement  elaborated  upon  both  of  these  principles.  Until 
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near  the  end  of  1945,  little  progress  was  made  in  either  reparations 
or  restitution,  as  detailed  international  agreements  were  needed  in 
both  fields.  Reparations  in  kind  were  made  extensively  in  one  form 
even  during  the  first  months  of  the  occupation,  large  numbers  of 
German  prisoners  of  war  being  held  as  elements  of  the  labor  force  of 
Allied  countries,  A beginning  was  made  in  the  dismantling  of  German 
indxistry  for  reparations  deliveries  when  156  plants  in  the  United 
States  Zone  were  marked  for  this  purpose  by  the  Economic  Directorate, 
and  twenty-four  of  these  were  allocated  as  ^advance  reparations"  on 
1 October  1945*  By  the  end  of  November,  the  dismantling  of  ten  cf 
these  had  been  finished  or  was  in  progress.  Only  sraall  quantities 
of  artistic  and  industrial  material  were  restored  to  their  rightful 
owners  from  the  United  States  Zone  in  1945,  ^3  the  Allied  Powers 
had  at  that  time  not  agreed  upon  a definition  of  restitution, 

121#  Economic  Problems, 

a.  The  economic  life  of  Germaiy  was  paralyzed  after  the 
surrender.  The  war  took  a tremendous  toll  in  damaged  factories,  broken 
lines  of  transportation,  disruption  cf  the  systems  of  distribution, 
and  depletion  and  dispersion  of  the  labor  foree,  German  econony 
probably  reached  its  lowest  ebb  in  June  1945,  when  industrial  production 
was  not  over  2 percent  of  existing  capacity  and  the  normal  food  ration 
was  only  about  900  calories  per  day.  The  prospects  of  recovery  were 
poor,  since  Germainy  was  divided  into  four  zones  whose  borders  v/ere 
practically  insurmountable  economic  barriers  across  v/hich  almost  no 
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trade  'was  carried  on  during  the  first  year  of  the  occupation. 

b.  The  Potsdam  Agreement  was  a milestone  in  the  development 
of  economic  policy  for  Germany  in  its  assertion  of  the  principle  that 
the  whole  country  should  be  treated  as  an  economic  unit.  No  progress 
was  made,  however,  in  bringing  about  the  economic  unity  of  Germany. 

The  agencies  of  the  United  States  forces  of  occupation  charged  with 
the  economic  control  of  Germany  were  therefore  forced  to  proceed  with 

a policy  looking  to  a limited  rehabilitation  of  the  United  States  Zone. 

c.  Certain  kinds  of  economic  endeavor  were  stLmulated  as 

much  as  possible:  agriculture,  brown  coal  production,  railways, 

inland  water  transport,  electric  power.  Postal  conmunications  were 
brought  back  into  operation  by  October.  V/here  possible,  plants 
providing  essential  peacetime  items  like  soap,  leather,  shoes,  and 
textiles  were  allowed  to  resume  pxx)duction.  By  the  end  of  1945 ^ 
industrial  production  had  risen  to  about  10  percent  of  existing 
capacity^  and  the  normal  daily  ration  had  been  increased  to  1550 
calories.  To  maintain  the  latter,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  begin, 
in  January  1946,  the  direct  importation  of  foodstuffs  from  the  United 
States. 

d.  Steps  were  taken  during  these  early  months  of  the 
occupation  to  prevent  Genaany*s  war  industry  from  coining  to  life. 

A comprehensive  survey  of  industry  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
war  plants  was  begun  in  lilay  1945,  and  no  plants  capable  of  being 
diverted  to  war  production  were  allowed  to  reopen.  The  demilitarisation 
of  German  industry  was  begun  in  November  with  the  destruction  of  the 
first  war  plant. 
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122,  The  Restoration  of  Freedom» 

The  accomplishments  of  military  government  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  occupation  may  best  be  summed  up  in  terms  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  individual  German  citizen*  As  a consequence 
of  the  Allied  victory,  Germany  v^as  freed  from  the  domination  of  one 
of  the  most  ruthless  dictatorships  of  modern  times.  The  instruments 
of  oppression — ^the  Nazi  hierarchy,  the  military  caste,  the  intelligence 
service,  the  Gestapo,  the  political  police,  and  the  concentration 
camps — had  all  been  swept  away.  All  political  prisoners  had  been 
set  free,  unless  there  was  a good  reason  related  to  security  for  holding 
them.  The  bombardment  of  Nazi  propaganda  in  the  press  and  by  radio 
was  silenced;  in  its  place,  the  Germans  had  the  beginnings  of  a 
free  press  and  radio.  Religious  freedom  had  been  reestablished,  and 
the  surviving  Jews  had  been  freed  from  Nazi  persecution,  A good 
beginning  had  been  made  in  reopening  the  schools  and  in  providing 
free  education  without  political  and  militaristic  propaganda.  Limited 
public  rights  had  been  grsuited  in  the  freedom  to  associate  in  political 
parties  and  trade-unions,  and  to  hold  some  kinds  of  public  assemblies. 
The  Nazi  domination  of  the  theater,  motion  pictures,  music,  and  art 
had  been  broken.  To  be  sure,  the  German  population  had  bean  plunged 
by  war  into  want  for  the  necessities  of  life — food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  German  citizen  enjoyed  the  full 
rights  of  a citizen  of  a democratic  state — but  the  groundwork  had 
been  laid  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  regeneration  of 
the  German  nation. 
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POLICIES  i\ND  .\CCOLIPLISHL£EMTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES 


123#  Destruction  of  German  Fortifications# 

a*  During  the  earl^  inonths  of  the  occupation^  German  military 
installations  such  as  airfields,  ordnance  plants,  and  weapons 
en^>lacements  were  identified,  surveyed,  and  inventoried.  All  large 
ammunition  dumps  and  storage  depots  of  the  German  armed  forces  were 
found.  All  installations  that  were  a hazard  to  the  occupying  forces 
or  the  civil  population  were  promptly  destroyed,  placed  under  guard, 
or  marked  with  warning  signs.  The  destruction  of  mine  fields, 
underground  factories,  and  permanent  fortifications  was  a task  that 
was  to  continue  for  a long  time.  By  the  end  of  19U5f  the  network  of 
fortifications  and  defensive  works  was  almost  completely  surveyed, 
but  only  about  one-quarter  demolished. 

b.  German  defensive  works  and  fortifications  were  divided, 
for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  into  two  groups.  First  priority  was 
given  to  those  installations  which  constituted  an  immediate  hazard 
to  occupation  forces  or  which  could  immediately  be  utilized  for  war 
purposes  without  additional  construction  or  production.  Second  priority 
was  given  to  those  installations  which  could  not  be  utilized  without 
additional  construction  for  resmption  of  German  war  industries.  The 
Allied  Control  Authority  set  the  target  date  of  6 June  1951  for 
complete  destr;oction. 
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124»  Surplus  Property. 

No  reliable  estimates  of  the  amoimt  of  surplus  property 
were  made  before  about  1 October  1945*  It  was  then  estimated  that 
there  were  in  the  Theater  10,480,000  long  tons  of  surplus  material 
valued  at  510,322,000,000.  Although  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner  was  established  in  September  1945  and 
negotiations  were  begvin  for  the  sale  of  surplus  property  in  Europe, 
relatively  slow  progress  was  made  until  1946  due  to  the  lack  of 
complete  disposal  instructions  and  the  limited  dollar  credit  of 
prospective  buyers. 

125.  On  V~E  Day  the  United  States  forces  had  36,260  pieces  of 
requisitioned  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  liberated 
countries.  By  November  1945  these  real  estate  holdings  had  been 
reduced  to  28,000.  Real  estate  holdings  in  the  occupied  areas  of 
Germany  and  Austria  by  this  time  totaled  27,000  pieces.  The  highest 
priorities  for  new  construction  were  given  in  1945  to  the  redeployment 
program  and  the  repair  of  Bremen  and  Bremechaven  as  the  principal 
ports  of  supply  for  the  occupation  forces. 

126.  Black  Market  Curbs. 

On  15  September  1945,  General  Eisenhower  prepared  a statement 
which  was  read  to  all  troops,  explaining  regulations  designed  to  curb 
black  marketing.  Troops  were  ordered  not  to  sell  or  exchange  articles 
issued  or  sold  to  them  by  the  Army,  while  Germans  were  forbidden  to 
deal  in  these  goods. (5l) 
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127*  Further  Relaxation  of  Nonfratemization  Order# 

In  Austria,  all  restrictions  on  fraternization  vvere  removed 
on  24  August  1945,  except  when  this  involved  known  Nazis  or  was 
directed  toward  marriage.  Later,  in  November,  marriage  with  Austrians 
was  allowed.  In  Germany  a similar,  though  slower,  development  was 
taking  place.  On  1 October  1945^  the  Allied  Control  Council  lifted 
all  restrictions  on  fraternization,  except  for  marriage  and  billeting. 
Control  over  these  two  aspects  was  reserved  to  commanders  of  the 
United  States,  British,  and  French  Zones,  The  Council’s  action  did 
not  affect  to  the  Soviet  forces,  since  they  had  not  adopted  any 
regulations  governing  fraternization.  In  a message  to  United  States 
troops.  General  Eisenhower  stressed  the  strict  proliibition  against 
marriage  with  Germans  and  billeting  of  troops  with  Germn  families.  (52) 

128#  Administration  and  Repatriation  of  Displaced  Persons. 

Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  repatriate  United  Nations 
displaced  persons  before  vdnter,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  shortages 
of  food  and  fuel  in  Germany.  Some  categories  of  displaced  persons 
presented  especially  difficult  problems:  these  were  stateless  persons, 

nonrepat riable  persons,  and  the  Jews.  By  August  1945>  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  stateless  and  nonrepatriable  persons, 
such  as  Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Estonians,  and  ex-enemy  nationals 
persecuted  because  of  race,  religion,  or  activities  in  favor  of  the 
United  Nations,  should  be  granted  the  same  assistance  as  United  Nations 
displaced  persons.  Special  centers  were  established  for  these  people. 
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with  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  teams 
in  charge*  Numerous  special  Jewish  assembly  centers,  such  as  those 
at  Zeilsheim,  Landsberg,  and  Wolf  rat  shausen,  were  established.  In 
order  to  prevent  a breakdown  of  morale,  the  Central  Tracing  Bureau 
made  every  effort  to  trace  members  of  families  who  had  long  been 
separated.  In  October  1945,  special  rations  were  authorized  for 
persons  persecuted  under  the  Nazi  regime.  Efforts  were  also  made 
to  employ  nonrepatriable  displaced  persons,  and  by  the  end  of  1945 
steps  had  been  taken  to  effect  a complete  registration,  showing 
their  skills.  Work  projects  were  being  developed,  in  cooperation 
with  the  military  authorities,  and  displaced  persons  were  given  first 
priority  on  these  projects.  In  November  and  December  1945,  transport- 
ation difficulties  revolving  around  the  Lack  of  fuel  resulted  in  a 
static  period  of  repatriation  movements.  Only  40,785  displaced 
persons  were  repatriated  in  November,  and  578  in  December,  leaving 
313,444  in  camps  and  167,644  outside  the  camps.  The  total  mmiber 

r 

of  displaced  persons  repatriated  by  the  end  of  December  1945  was 
2,709,127.  (®) 

129.  The  Repatriation  of  Liberated  Prisoners  of  VJar. 

a.  By  the  end  of  ^une  1945,  repatriation  of  91,252  liberated 
American  prisoners  of  war  was  regarded  as  complete,  although  114 
remained  in  hospitals. (54) 

b.  The  vast  majority  of  liberated  prisoners  of  war  of  all 
nationalities  except  Polish  and  Yugoslav  were  repatriated  hy  the  month 
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of  August  1945*  In  the  early  fall  of  1945,  the  policy  as  respects 
Poles  was  that  they  would  be  repatriated  only  if  their  homes  were 
west  of  the  line  fixed  in  1939  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Soviet  and  German  spheres  of  control,  and  if  the  individual  was 
willing  to  be  repatriated*  (5^5)  Yugoslavs  were  not  to  be  repatriated 
pending  a decision  by  the  State  Department  *(^)  A law  enacted  in 
Yugoslavia  on  23  August  1945  deprived  of  citizenship  all  members 
of  the  Yugoslav  Army,  liberated  from  German  custody  and  resident 
abroad,  who  did  not  declare  their  readiness  to  be  repatriated  before 
15  December  1945# 

c*  The  practice  of  forming  Civilian  Guard  Companies  and 
Labor  Service  Companies  from  ex-prisoners  and  displaced  persons  not 
desiring  repatriation,  mostly  Polish  in  nationality,  was  instituted 
in  the  suumer  of  1945* 

d.  The  official  end  of  operations  in  the  repatriation  of 
recovered  allied  military  personnel  was  marked  by  the  rescission  of 
the  Theater  standing  operating  procedure  on  1 October  1945* 

130.  The  Punishment  of  YJar  Criminals* 

a*  Establishment  of  the  International  Military  Tribuna-1, 
Plans  for  an  inter-Allied  war  crimes  tribunal  were 
drafted  by  representatives  of  the  occupying  powers  at  London  in  a 
conference  which  began  oi\  26  June*  The  conference  drafted  a charter 
and  established  the  International  i'ilitary  Tribunal,  before  which 
Nazi  organizations  and  major  criminals  whose  crimes  had  no  particular 
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geographic  location  were  brought  to  justice ♦ Under  the  terms  of  the 
charters,  war  crimes  were  defined  in  three  categories;  crime  against 
peace,  crimes  against  humanitv,  and  crimes  against  international  laws 
and  usages  of  war*  (5/?) 

b*  Number  of  Vi'ar  Criminals* 

The  task  ahead  v;as  a big  one.  The  Central  Registry  of 
*iYar  Crirriinals  and  Security  Suspects,  originally  located  in  Paris, 
already  had  the  names  of  approximately  18,000  alleged  war  criminals 
in  its  files.  By  the  end  of  1945>  5>000  more  names  were  under 
preparation.  To  try  these,  together  with  all  the  members  of  the 
organizations  found  guilty  by  the  International  Llilitary  Tribunal, 
presented  a problem  of  trerriendous  proportions*  It  v;as  estimated 
that  to  try  100,000  individuals  so  that  each  would  appear  before  a 
tribunal  composed  of  three  judges,  would  take  the  time  of  375 
judges  for  a period  of  four  months,  if  one  hour  were  allotted  to 
each  accused. (58) 

c.  Responsibilities  * 

By  Theater  directive  of  20’ September  1945^(59)  staff 
responsibility  was  placed  on  the  Theater  Judge  Advocate,  ivhose  office 
thus  became  the  principal  agency  for  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  war  crimes.  In  addition,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-2,  was 
given  the  responsibility  for  the  apprehension  of  the  persons  designated 
by  the  Theater  Judge  Advocate  as  suspects  or  witnesses. 

d*  Delegation  of  Responsibility  to  German  Courts. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  gigantic  task  of  trying  all  war 
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criminals,  a plan  was  submitted  to  the  War  Department  on  5 December 
1945  wherein  it  was  proposed  that  special  courts  be  constituted  by 
laiitary  Government,  v/ith  the  Office  of  Chief  of  CouiiSel  controlling 
the  flow  of  cases  as  a part  of  its  authority  to  direct  the  trial  of 
Axis  war  criminals. (60 ) Provided  the  victim  v;as  not  a United  Nations 
national,  the  accused  7/as  to  be  tried  before  a German  coui-t  unless 
he  was  a major  war  criminal  v/anted  by  the  International  Military 
Tribunal,  This  plan  was  approved  on  18  January  1946.(61)  The  burden 
of  the  Theater  Commander  v;ith  respect  to  punishment  of  war  criminals 
was  reduced  further  by  a law  of  20  December  1945,  issued  by  the 
Allied  Control  Council,  according  to  which  the  main  group  of  persons 
to  be  tried  before  German  criminal  courts  were  those  who  had  coiiunitted 
crimes  on  racial,  religious,  or  political  grounds.  By  this  measxire 
the  German  people  were  made  to  share  some  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  among  them. (62) 
e.  Ka.ior  ^7ar  Criffliaals. 

The  Committee  of  Chief  Prosecutors  for  the  Investigation 
and  Prosecution  of  V/ar  Criminals  prepared  a list  of  major  war  criminals 
v/hich  was  announced  on  29  August  1945.  The  names  on  the  lists  were: (63) 
Hermann  •Vilhelm  Gdring,  Rudolf  Hess,  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop,  Robert  Ley, 
Alfred  Rosenberg,  Hans  Prank,  Dr.  Ernst  Kaltenbrunner,  Dr.  VVilhelni  Frick, 
Julius  Streicher,  WilheLn  Keitel,  Dr.  Walter  Punk,  Baron  Constantin  von 
Neurath,  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  Gustav  Krupp  von  Bohlen  und  Halbach, 

Karl  Ddnits,  Baldur  von  Schirach,  Fritz  Sauckel,  Albert  Speer,  Martin 
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Bormann,  Fritz  von  Papen,  Alfred  Jodi,  Arthur  Seyss-Inquart,  Erich 
Mder,  Hans  Fritzsche*  These  defendents  were  tried  in  the  war  crimes 
trials  at  Nttrnberg  which  opened  on  ZL  November  1945* 
f.  Other  Trials « 

By  the  end  of  1945,  considerable  progress  had  been  made# 
In  September  the  Luneberg  trials  had  begun,  with  an  indictment  against 
forty-nine  war  criminals;  (S' 4)  on  8 October,  in  Wiesbaden,  seven 
Germans  were  placed  on  trial  for  the  mass  murder  of  500  Polish  and 
Soviet  slave  laborers  in  a mental  hospital;  ($5)  the  Dachau 
concentration  camp  cases  were  being  tried  before  a militaiy 
commission;  (66)  and  the  groundwork  for  other  cases,  such  as  the 
llalmedy  Massacre  and  Mauthausen  concentration  camp  atrocities,  was 
rapidly  being  laid^ 


THE  POLICE-TYPE  OCCUPATION 

131*  Chan^ng  Concepts  of  the  Occupation# 

a.  By  the  fall  of  1945,  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
occupation  forces  would  not  have  to  cope  with  a strong  resist euice 
movement  in  Germany,  as  had  been  feared  before  the  end  of  hostilities, 
German  plans  for  underground  activities  had  been  in  a forraative  stage 
at  the  time  of  the  unconditional  surrender,  and  the  early  apprehension 
of  key  figures  of  the  S3,  SD,  and  Gestapo  had  deprived  a potential 
resistance  of  its  leadership.  In  the  early  months  of  the  occupation, 
the  most  serious  threats  to  security  were  offered  by  disorderly 
displaced  persons  and  Gemian  youths,  some  of  whom  were  disposed  to 
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form  secret  organizations  of  a subversive  character.  There  was  no 
further  need  for  the  overwhelming  show  of  force  iidxich  had  been  made 
in  achieving  the  victory  and  during  the  first  months  of  the  occupation. 

b.  Many  of  the  short-term  objectives  of  the  occupation  were 
quickly  accomplished.  These  included  measures  such  as  the  disbandiaent 
of  the  Geman  armed  forces^  the  destruction  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  its 
affiliated  organizations,  the  imprisonment  of  the  political  police,  and 
the  breaking-up  of  the  German  general  staff.  To  accomplish  the 
long-range  objectives  of  the  occupation  such  as  the  punishment  of 

war  criminals,  the  destruction  of  Germany's  war  potential,  and  the 
reeducation  of  the  German  people  in  the  ways  of  democracy,  a long 
period  of  occupation  had  to  be  contemplated. 

c.  The  original  plans  for  the  occupation  called  for  the 
stationing  in  Germar^  of  relatively  large  field  forces,  organized  at 
first  into  two  armies.  This  may  be  characterized  as  an  army-type 
occupation,  and  it  depended  upon  the  conversion  of  ordinary  combat 
units  into  occupation  forces.  The  European  Theater  was,  however,  soon 
notified  by  ^toshington  that  large  field  forces  of  the  army-type  would 
not  be  available  for  the  control  of  the  German  people.  From  this  fact 
arose  the  concept  of  the  police-type  occupation.  Its  central  idea — 
that  an  occupied  nation  may  best  be  controlled  by  a relatively  small 
but  highly  mobile  and  especially  trained  security  force — cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  individual  or  ar^y  single  agency.  Part  of  the 
concept  came  from  the  Vto  Department,  while  many  aspects  of  the 
organization  and  functions  of  the  security  force,  or  constabulary. 
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were  developed  from  practical  experience  in  the  occupation  of  Germany, 


132.  The  Constabxilary  and  the  Tactical  Reserve. 

The  knowledge  that  only  a relatively  small  force  would  be 
available  for  the  long-term  occupation  of  Germany  forced  the  command 
of  the  European  Theater  to  consider  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
manpower  that  would  be  available.  In  the  fall  of  1945  thought  along 
this  line  began  to  crystallize,  and  certain  ideas  gained  general 
acceptance.  Granted  t}Jat  a large  portion  of  the  strength  available 
Vifould  have  to  be  used  as  headquarters  and  service  troops,  it  was 
believed  that  most  efficient  use  could  be  made  of  the  troops  available 
for  security  and  the  control  of  the  German  population  by  setting  up 
a relatively  small,  but  highly  trained  and  mobile  superpolice  force, 
or  constabulary,  to  be  supported  by  the  remaiMer  of  the  troops, 
which  would  be  held  in  a tactical  reserve.  It  was  calculated  that 
the  constabiilary  should  have  a strength  of  about  30>000  and  that 
the  tactical  reseirve  should  consist  of  three  mobile  combat  divisions. 
The  foKiier,  operating  by  a system  of  roving  patrols,  would  provide 
for  the  general  security  of  the  area  of  Germany  occupied  by  the 
U.S.  Arny  and  would  enforce  upon  the  civil  population  the  edicts  of 
the  laiitary  Government.  The  latter,  held  in  strategic  locations, 
would  be  available  to  back  up  the  constabulary  in  any  emergency. 

The  only  apparent  disadvantage  in  this  plan  was  that  the  number  of 
mobile  ground  combat  forces  would  be  so  limited  as  to  prevent  any 
action  outside  the  United  States-occupied  areas,  in  case  forces 
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were  needed  for  strategic  support  of  other  Allied  forces  or  for  the 
iinplementation  of  national  policy  in  other  parts  of  Europe*  The 
major  underlying  assumption  in  the  adoption  of  the  police-type 
occupation  was  that  the  other  United  Nations  in  Europe  would  cooperate 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  upholding  law  and  order  in  their  areas 
of  responsibility. (87) 

133 • The  Proposal  for  a Superpolice  Force. 

General  Eisenhower  outlined  the  theory  of  the  police-type 
occupation  to  General  Marshall  on  8 October  1945  and  proposed  a 
pyramided  superpolice  system  with  mobile  tactical  units  in  reserve, 
as  follows:  (68)  a *^city^‘  and  ^*country*‘  police  composed  of  Germans 
or  Austrians,  supervised  by  Military  Government,  for  the  enforcement 
of  military  government  ordinances  in  addition  to  usual  police  duties; 
a *^state”  police  composed  of  specially  trained,  highly  mobile  United 
States  units  of  the  mechanized-cavalry-squadron  type,  which  v^ould  be 
given  a security  patrol  mission;  an  organization  of  centrally 
controlled  United  States  counterintelligence  agents;  and  United 
States  combat  formations  of  regimental  strength  or  larger,  located 
in  principal  communications  and  administrative  centers  and  capable 
of  rapid  movement  to  threatened  places* 

134*  Communication  of  the  Plan  to  Comroanders* 

Late  in  October,  General  Eisenhower  communicated  the  plan 
to  all  headquarters  in  the  European  Theater.  He  described  the  pyramided 
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police  system  as  a U.S.  constabulary  ^working  over  the  local  city  and 
country  German  police.  It  woiald  eventually  be  responsible  to  the 
civil  governor  of  the  United  States  Zone,  while  the  supporting  troops 
would  be  organized  under  the  United  States  military  command,  No 
strategic  reserve  was  to  be  retained,  but  each  district  was  to  maintain 
certain  troops  on  an  alert  basis  as  a local  reserve  prepared  to 
furnish  forces  for  emergency  use.  The  various  headquarters  were 
requested  to  submit  by  1 November  proposals  for  the  tactical  disposition 
of  troops  based  on  these  principles,  (6^9) 

135 • The  Problems  of  ActivatinR  a Constabulary, 

During  November  the  plan  was  put  into  operation  on  an 
experimental  basis,  A small-scale  trial  group  began  operations  in  the 
Eastern  Military  District  about  the  middle  of  the  month  as  a supplement 
to  the  normal  combat  units  having  occupation  duties.  The  .lessons 
learned  were  to  be  utilized  in  putting  the  plan  into  full  operation 
by  1 July  1946,  By  that  time  the  winter  would  be  over,  the  new 
harvest  would  be  reaching  the  people,  and  the  basic  assiimption  londer- 
lying  the  plan — that  the  German  people  were  relatively  quiescent — 
woiald  be  well  tested.  Furthermore,  the  shift  at  that  time  would 
coincide  v;ith  7?hat  v;as  then  accepted  as  the  target  date  for  ”civillan- 
izing”  the  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany  (U,S.)^  sis  ii 
was  then  anticipated  that  the  German  and  Austrian  people  would  be 
governing  themselves  with  only  minimum  control.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  major  fvinctions  of  Theater  troops  pertaining  to  displaced  persons. 
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prisoners  of  war,  and  surplus  property  would  be  substantially  finished, 
as  well  as  tasks  in  liberated  countries.  (?:0)  The  plan  contemplated 
a constabulary  unit  that  would  patrol  a fixed  area  and,  through  high 
mobility,  be  capable  of  supporting  adjacent  constabulaiy  units. 
Activities  were  to  be  cooi*dinated  with  German  local  and  frontier 
police  through  military  government  officers  at  local  levels  and 
through  normal  staff  coordination  at  Theater  level.  The  proposed 
strength  of  the  constabulary  was  based  on  the  size  of  the  area 
covered  and  its  population.  The  estimate  for  the  mobile  combat  force 
was  three  divisions,  made  up  of  two  armored  and  one  motorized 
infantry  divisions  concentrated  in  regimental  or  larger  strengths 
near  the  centers  of  population  auid  disposed  so  as  to  be  able  to 
reach  all  areas  of  their  operational  range. (?.l) 

136.  Opposition  to  the  Plan. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  the  Provost  Marshal  to  the 
proposed  division  in  the  security  command,  ('^2)  recommendations  were 
submitted  to  the  Vfar  Department  on  22  December  for  a separate 
constabulary  unit. (73) 

137.  Planning  for  the  Constabulary  Program. 

a.  The  Third  Army  was  made  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  the  force  and  was  provided  with  preliminary  planning  data.  The 
Public  Safety  Branch,  Office  of  Military  Government  (U.S.  Zone), 
assisted  in  working  out  the  program  and  in  coordinating  constabulary 
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functions  with  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps,  the  military  police, 
the  German  civil  police,  and  other  agencies* 

b.  The  constabulary  was  to  be  developed  as  an  elite  force 
of  the  highest  caliber  United  States  personnel  available,  and  no 
over-age  or  limited-duty  men  were  to  be  used*  If  practicable,  the 
troops  were  all  to  be  reenlisted  veterans.  Their  period  of  training 
was  set  at  ninety  days*  The  use  of  foreign  nationals  was  considered 
for  some  time,  but  it  v;as  finally  decided  that  it  would  weaken  such 
a centrally  controlled  system  by  creating  language  and  training 
difficulties.  {tU) 

c.  A central  Zone  Constabulary  Headquarters  was  to  be 
established  with  three  brigade  headquarters  at  the  German  Land  level# 
Each  was  to  include  an  air  reconnaissance  squadron  and  a varying 
number  of  mechanized  cavalry  regiments,  which  were  to  be  modified 

by  elimination  of  the  bulk  of  the  tanks  and  artillery  and  substitution 
of  carbines,  tommy  guns,  jeeps,  and  motorcycles  for  the  heavier 
weapons  and  transportation.  Twelve  group  headquarters  were  to  be 
coordinated  with  German  civil  authorities  at  points  agreed  on  with 
Land  Offices  of  ITlitary  Government.  Finally,  forty-eight  squadrons 
were  to  be  allotted  to  the  groups,  distributed  according  to  the 
population  of  the  area  and  its  security  needs,  and  the  reserve  was 
to  be  assigned  at  group  and  higher  echelons. (85) 
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Chapter  VI 


THE  ia^IPOV.»ER  PROBLEl^ 


PROGRESS  OF  REDEPLOYl£SIJT(l) 

138.  Before  V-J  Day, 

For  the  last  half  of  July  and  the  first  ten  days  of  August 
1945  the  story  of  redeployment  vias  the  uneventful  one  of  an  operation 
at  last  fully  organized,  with  the  responsible  agencies  trying  to 
cope  with  the  backlog  left  from  the  first  two  chaotic  months*  This 
was  reduced  by  10  August  to  under  27,000  through  shipment  of  an 
excess  of  nearly  70,000  men  bound  for  the  Pacific  via  the  United  States(2)* 
Direct  shipments  to  the  Pacific  were  96,000  short. 

139.  The  Changes  at  V-J  Day* 

On  10  August  1945  the  redeployment  machinery  was  for  the 
first  time  functioning  fairly  smoothly.  Plans  were  laid  for  the 
redeployment  to  the  Pacific, directly  or  indirectly,  of  186,000  men 
in  August,  As  many  as  3^2,000  men  with  low  priority  for  discharge 
were  in  course  of  preparation  for  redeployment.  Procedures  were 
thought  out  and  published,  or  about  to  be  published,  which  would 
cover  the  whole  scheme  of  redeployment  from  the  European  Theater  down 
to  the  achievement  of  the  occupational  troop  basis  by  1 July  1946* 

On  V-J  Day  this  whole  prospect  was  swept  away.  Two  cables  were 
received  from  the  ViTar  Department  which  announced  the  imminent  defeat 
of  Japan  and  the  procedures  to  be  adopted  as  soon  as  this  was 
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accomplished.  (3)  These  directions  required  the  Allied  conmanders  in 
China  and  the  Pacific  to  report  immediately  upon  their  requirements 
for  men  and  material  for  the  next  sixty  days  in  the  light  of  the 
s;xrrender  of  Japan.  Direct  redeployment  to  the  Pacific  was  to  cease 
almost  immediately.  All  enlisted  men  with  adjusted  service  rating 
scores  of  35  or  above  were  to  be  retiimed  immediately  to  the  United 
States,  under  a priority  second  only  to  the  urgent  requirements  of 
the  Pacific  Theater.  (4)  On  14  August,  the  nev/s  of  the  surrender  of 
Japan  was  received  and  the  War  Department  cabled  orders  to  put  the 
above  instructions  into  immediate  effect. (5) 

140.  Progress  in  Redeployment  During  August. 

Some  units  were  so  close  to  their  sailing  date  that  it  was 
not  feasible  to  cancel  their  departure.  Over  100,000  men  in  units  of 
low  priority  for  discharge  were  therefore  shipped  to  the  United  States 
during  August. (6)  The  air  lift  known  as  ‘‘Green  Project “(7)  was  reduced 
slightly  diiring  the  month.  IfVhere  possible,  units  intended  for  the 
Pacific  were  sidetracked  from  the  pipe-line  while  units  containing 
mainly  candidates  for  discharge  passed  through  first.  Some  units 
iiitended  for  the  Pacific  were  assigned  temporarily  to  duties  in  the 
Theater  that  had  been  performed  by  units  then  being  shipped  home  for 
discharge.  (3)  Subordinate  comirands  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
selecting  units  for  redeployment,  with  a view  to  nominating  units  as 
far  as  possible  in  their  correct  priority  for  discharge.  '.!ajor  commands 
were  informed  that  candidates  for  discharge  should  be  assigned  priority 
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as  folloT/»s:  first,  those  ’with  adjusted  service  rating  scores  of  85 

or  luore;  secondly,  those  with  scores  of  75  to  84j  and,  thirdly,  those 
with  scores  of  60  to  74*  (9) 

141*  Estjjnates  and  Policies  during  Aufiust^ 

In  the  middle  of  August,  it  was  hoped  that  250,000  men 
could  be  moved  each  month~200,000  for  discharge  and  50,000  for  duty 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  expected  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
Theater  strength  would  be  reduced  to  just  over  a million  men.  (10) 

The  V/ar  Department  was  emphatic  in  urging  the  Theater  to  get  the 
candidates  for  discharge  out  of  Europe  first.  The  Theater  responded 
by  raising  the  estimate  for  the  shipment  of  men  for  discharge  to 
227>000  per  month  for  August  and  September. (11)  In  order  to"' fill  the 
quota  of  200,000  high  score  men  for  September,  seven  divisions  and 
81,000  men  in  smaller  units  were  alerted  for  shipment.  The  divisions 
were  authorized  to  proceed  at  an  overstrength  of  12  percent. (12)  On 
l6  August  the  age  limit  for  discharge  was  reduced  to  38#  Any  enlisted 
man  regardless  of  special  skills  or  assignment,  who  was  above  that 
age  was  entitled  to  return  to  the  United  States  within  ninety  days. (13) 
The  ^'critical  military  occupational  specialty  numbers,”  possession  of 
which  might  result  in  the  retention  of  a man  otherwise  eligible  for 
discharge,  were  reduced  in  August  to  three.(14)  The  ultimate  critical 
score  was  tentatively  fixed  at  45 ♦ ^n  with  scores  below  this  were 
assigned  to  the  occupation  forces,  and  men  with  higher  scores  to  imits 
that  might  be  shipped  to  the  Pacific.  (15)  Later  it  v/as  decided  that 
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units  for  the  strategic  reserve,  which  were  regarded  as  of  the  same 
category  as  units  for  the  Pacific,  should  contain  only  men  with  scores 
below  45^ (16) 

142.  Shipping  Plans. 

On  20  August  1945 j the  Theater  announced  to  the  V/ar  Department 
its  proposals  for  revised  shipping  plans  for  the  rexiiainder  of  the  month 
and  for  September.  It  was  then  estimated  that  eleven  complete  divisions 
would  be  shipped  to  make  up  in  large  part  the  quota  of  200,000  high 
score  men  eligible  for  discharge.  Theater  Headquarters  also  reported 
that  70,000  low-score  men  would  be  included  in  the  shipments  of  the 
near  future. (1?)  After  a few  days  the  Y/ar  Derartment  announced  a 
great  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  the  Theater  must  ship  its  strength 
back  to  the  United  States.  It  directed  the  Theater  to  ship  over  400,000 
in  September  and  an  average  of  322,000  in  each  of  the  following  four 
months. (18)  The  Theater  requested  that,  in  order  to  meet  this 
requirement,  it  should  be  allowed  to  include  more  than  the  20  percent 
of  low-score  men  then  authorized,  and  that  a liquidation  force  of 
300,000  be  authorized  in  addition  to  the  occupation  force. (19)  This 
second  request  was  refused.  (20)  The  V'/ar  Department  then  announced  that 
no  more  troops  for  the  Pacific  would  be  required  of  the  European  Theater# 
The  emphasis  was  exclusively  on  men  for  discharge. ( 21)  The  Theater 
was  especially  requested  not  to  return  men  with  medium  priority  for 
discharge  to  the  United  States,  as  it  was  not  practicable  to  reassign 
these  men  and  there  would  be  no  alternative  but  to  discharge  them. 
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This  wuld  slo^  the  discharge  of  men  with  higher  priority  and  have 
a bad  effect  on  morale  *(22) 

143#  Achievement  in  August, 

By  the  end  of  August  the  change  from  redeployment  for  the 
Pacific  campaign  to  return  of  large  numbers  to  the  United  States  for 
discharge  was  complete.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to  reduce  Theater 
strength  to  its  occupational  troop  basis  by  the  end  of  January  1946* 
Men  with  medium  priority  (between  45  and  70  points)  were  being  held 
up  until  November*  Fifteen  divisions  had  been  alerted  for  slaipment. 
The  total  number  of  men  redeployed  during  August  was  278,270.(23) 

144#  Progress  in  Redeployment  during  September. 

a.  European  Theater  Headquarters  did  not  abandon  its 
recommendation  for  the  authorization  of  a close-out  force,  and  finally 
the  War  Department  was  persuaded  to  approve  it. (24)  The  basis  for 
this  force  was  intended  to  be  the  medium  priority  men  whom  the  War 
Department  could  not  reassign,  lleauiwhile  an  adjustment  was  niade  in 
computing  adjusted  service  rating  scores  to  include  points  accumulated 
between  Y-E  and  Y-J  Days.  This  had  the  effect  of  adding  at  least 
eight  points  to  the  score  of  every  man  in  the  Theater.  (23)  Theater 
Headquarters  was  alarmed  early  in  Septer!:ODer  by  the  discovery  that  the 
scheduled  shipments  to  February  would  bring  Its  strength  below  the 
occupational  troop  basis.  This  was  partly  due  to  a miscalculation 
by  the  Theater  of  over  200,000  in  its  strength,  but  shipping  forecasts 
were  altered  to  clear  up  what  was  real  in  the  threat. (26)  '‘Green 
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Project"  was  greatly  reduced  in  Septeipber,  and  finally  ended  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month, (27) 


b.  The  plan  for  the  occupational  troop  basis,  worked  out 
in  the  Theater  before  6 September,  was  approved  by  the  end  of  the 
month  by  the  7>'ar  Department,  It  called  for  a Theater  strength  of 
707,000  at  the  end  of  1945,  including  363,000  occupation  troops, 

The  rest  were  the  close-out  force  and  some  service  units  for  the 
Mediterranean  Theater.  The  1st,  3d,  9th,  42d,  and  78th  Infantry 
Divisions  and  the  1st  and  4th  Armored  Divisions  were  thereupon 
designated  as  the  occupation  forces.  Six  divisions  were  designated 
as  the  close-out  force  and  two  as  the  strategic  reserve.  The  rest 
were  declared  eligible  for  discharge. (28) 

c.  On  6 September  the  War  Department  announced  plans  for 
the  redeployment  of  officers.  Except  for  field  grade  officers,  for 
whom  the  critical  score  was  100,  there  was  not  much  difference 
between  the  officer  critical  score  and  that  for  enlisted  men. (29) 

d.  The  shipping  situation  was  responsible  for  a certain 
amount  of  delay  in  the  September  sailings.  Dockyard  strikes,  the 
return  of  ships  of  other  flags,  miscsdculation  of  loading  and  unloading 
time,  and  bad  weather  were  various  causes  of  this  delay, (30)  Nine 
divisions  were  shipped  out  of  the  Theater  and  three,  with  two  corps 
headquarters,  were  inactivated  in  the  Theater  during  September. (31) 
Assembly  Area  Conmiand  was  also  inactivated,  its  functions  being  taken 
over  by  Oise  Intermediate  Section  on  22  September. (32)  By  the  end 
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of  September  a total  of  1,451^558  men  had  been  shipped  out  of  the 
Theater,  and  the  Theater  strength  was  reduced  to  1,672,569# (33) 

145#  October  to  December> 

a.  At  the  beginning  of  October,  efforts  were  made  to  clear 
up  the  backlog  from  the  previous  month  and  to  arrange  that  all  those 
eligible  for  redeployment  in  that  month  be  shipped  in  their  proper 
priority*  It  was  hoped  that  all  men  with  scores  of  80  and  above 
could  be  shipped  home  in  October,  and  all  those  with  70  and  above  in 
November*  As  the  month  advanced,  hov/ever,  it  vias  seen  that  the  same 
causes  which  brought  September  shippings  below  their  quota  would 
prevent  the  lag  being  made  up  in  October.  IVhen  the  Queen  Elizabeth* 

Aauitania . and  the  equivalent  in  troop  space  of  the  Queen  Mary 
had  to  be  returned  to  Great  Britain  early  in  the  month,  all  hope  of 
clearing  the  men  vdth  80  points  and  over  in  that  month  was  lost* 

The  target  had  now  to  be  moved  up  to  the  middle  of  November*  Moreover, 
major  commands  continued  to  report  discoveries  of  high  point  men  or 
units  previously  not  accounted  for.  Some  relief  was  gained  by  the 
use  of  warships  for  returning  men  for  discharge*  (34)  The  methods 
of  redeploying  the  air  forces  had  long  hipen  causing  dispute.  In  this 
month  Theater  Headquarters  at  last  approved  the  plan  submitted  by 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe,  under  which  units  which 
adjusted  service  rating  scores  in  five-point  brackets  were  prepared 
by  the  Air  Forces  and  then^  called  forward  ty  Theater  Headquarters  in 
due  course* (35)  Seven  divisions  were  redeployed  complete  in  October* (36) 
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Altogether  366,903  persons  were  shipped  home,  of  whom  313,404  had 
scores  of  75  or  above  or  were  officers  of  above  the  thm  critical 
score. (37)  Theater  strength  was  then  1,317,328,  of  whom  163,282 
were  enlisted  men  with  80  or  more  points  and  officers  with  75  or 
more.  The  scores  of  nearly  100,000  were  still  unknown, (38) 

b.  The  main  event  of  the  month  of  November  was  the  opening 
of  the  port  of  Bremen  for  replacements  and  the  arrival  of  the  first 
replacements  there. (39)  November  was  also  the  month  in  which  the 
largest  numbers  were  sent  home,  420,795  being  shipped,  of  whom 
400,058  were  for  redeployment.  (40)  In  December  the  V/ar  Dei>artment 
announced  that  for  that  month  less  shipping  would  be  available  to 
the  European  Theater.  All  the  warships  and  twenty-one  other  vessels 
were  taken  from  the  Theater  allotment. (41)  During  the  month  seven 
divisions  left,  the  Theater.  (42)  The  rate  was  slower  than  in  the 
previous  month,  partly  because  another  month  like  November  would  have 
reduced  Theater  strength  below  what  was  required  at  the  time,  and 
partly  because  even  the  lowered  quota  was  not  met  owing  to  stormy 
weather.  The  number  shipped  during  December  was  327,272,  of  whom 
303,689  were  for  redeployment, (43)  The  critical  score  at  this  time 
was  60.  Nearly  30,000  enlisted  men  of  the  total  had  scores  of  73 
or  above, (44)  By  the  end  of  1945  over  two  and  a half  million  men — 

81  percent  of  the  Theater  strength — had  been  redeployed  to  one  or 
another  destination. (45) 
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146#  Redeployment  Plans  for  1946> 

In  November  the  War  Department  asked  for  the  views  of  the 
European  Theater  on  two  plans  for  redeployment  for  the  first  half  of 
1946*  One  was  to  use  all  the  shipping  that  could  be  allotted  to 
bring  the  Theater ^s  strength  down  to  the  occupational  troop  basis  as 
soon  as  possible*  The  other  was  to  be  more  gradual^  but  still  to 
phase-out  troops  as  quickly  as  was  consistent  with  the  other  functions 
of  the  Theater.  (46)  Obviously,  if  there  was  to  be  any  difference 
between  these,  the  first  one  vwuld  result  in  functions  other  than 
, redeployment  being  neglected.  The  Theater  therefore  supported  the 
second,  mentioning  in  particular  that  use  of  a large  part  of  the 
occupation  force  in  support  of  the  close-out  force  while  it  was 
being  redeployed  would  draw  to  heavily  on  the  strength  of  the  former. 
Furthermore,  this  would  happen  in  February  and  March,  when  a large 
part  of  the  occupation  force  would  be  withdrawn  from  operational 
duties  to  be  trained  as  constabulary  units.  It  was  suggested, 
therefore,  that  as  far  as  possible  the  close-out  force  should  redeploy 
itself,  one  twelfth  of  it  being  moved  in  each  of  the  first  three  months 
of  1946  and  one  fourth  in  each  of  the  next  three.  (47)  In  December 
the  strengths  of  the  close-out  force  and  the  occupation  force,  which 
had  before  been  fixed  at  344,000  and  363^000,  respectively,  were 
reduced  to  316,000  and  300,000.  This  reduced  the  authorized  Theater 
strength  at  the  end  of  1945  from  707,000  to  6l6,000.  The  actual 
strength  on  1 January  1946  was  622,789* (4S)  The  final  shipping 
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schedule  published  early  in  1946  showed  that  the  close-out  force  was 
to  be  shipped  out.  in  six  approximately  equal  monthly  loads.  It  also 
showed  15,000  miscellaneous  shipments,  and  shipments  of  high  point 
men  for  v/hoiii  replacements  had  arrived  from  the  United  States  to  the 
number  of  34,500  in  January  and  approximately  20,000  a month 
thereafter. (49) 


SUCCESSIVE  CH/JJGSS  m THE  OCCUPATIONAL  TROOP  B/^IS 

147.  The  United  States  Occupied  .^eas. 

The  final  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from  the  other 
occupied  zones  and  of  all  other  Allied  forces  from  the  United  States 
Zone  was  reported  to  be  complete  on  17  July  1945*  (50)  Plans  had 
been  made  for  the  reduction  by  three-quarters  of  the  United  States 
troop  strength  in  Czechoslovakia.  (51)  The  main  United  States  area 
of  Germany  was  divided  into  two  Military  Districts,  the  Western 
consisting  of  V/lirttemberg-Baden  and  Grosshessen,  occupied  by  the 
Seventh  U.S.  Arny,  and  the  Eastern,  Bavaria,  by  the  Third  LLS. 

Army,  (52)  The  United  States  Zone  of  Austria  v/as  already  established, 
and  during  this  six-month  period  no  alteration  took  place  in  its 
organization,  except  for  the  move  of  Zonal  Headquarters  to  Vienna 

in  October. (53) 
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148,  Successive  Reductions, 

The  alterations  in  the  projected  occupational  troop  basis 
that  took  place  in  the  svuoaer  and  fall  of  19U5  were  completely 
unrelated  to  the  organization  in  the  Theater  at  the  time.  Some 
reductions  in  conuaitments  and  inactivations  of  major  headquarters, 
however,  were  of  significance  in  determining  the  future  pattern. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  inactivation  of  12th  Army  Group  on 
1 August. (5JV)  In  September  the  withdrawal  from  Czechoslovakia  began. 
This  was  not  completed  until  10  December. (55)  Early  in  October, 

United  States  troops  began  to  withdraw  from  I'orway. (56)  On  1 November 
the  first  systematic  action  toward  insuring  that  the  forces  remaining 
after  the  close  of  redeployment  would  be  in  the  most  advsintageous 
employment  possible  was  taken  when  the  Theater  G-1  Division  set  a 
ceiling  strength  on  all  staff  divisions  and  ma;jor  commands.  One 
month  later  this  ceiling  was  declared  effective,  and  all  commands 
were  ordered  to  reduce  their  strength  to  the  established  ceiling  or 
to  furnish  full  justification  for  the  excess, (57)  On  9 December  1945 
most  of  the  territory  in  the  Bremen  Enclave  was  restored  to  the 
British  Zone, (58)  On  18  December  the  Theater  Coromander  announced  the 
basis  of  the  occupation  force  for  the  second  half  of  1946,  when  for 
the  first  time  the  occupation  would  be  the  sole  task  of  the  forces 
in  the  Theater,  The  target  of  300,000  was  to  be  reached  by  1 July 
1946.  One  army,  three  divisions,  and  a constabxilary  force  of 
38,000  was  to  be  the  security  force  for  the  whole  United  States 
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occupied  areas,  including  Austria.  Theater  Service  Forces  and  the 
base  sections  under  it  were  to  be  inactivated  by  15  ilarch  1946. 
Unnecessary  activities  were  to  be  cut  out,  and  necessary  ones  closely 
reviewed  to  insure  that  no  personnel  savings  were  neglected.  (59) 

149.  Overstrength.  Replacements,  and  P,einf  or  cements. 

a.  Several  reasons  combined  to  cause  the  Theater  to  rely  on 
overstrength,  on  units  surplus  to  the  table  of  organization,  and  on 
grades  and  ratings  surplus  to  the  table  of  organization  of  their 
units  during  the  last  half  of  1945 5 no  reinforcements  on  any  scale 
could  be  expected  at  this  time;(60)  the  point  system  of  redeployment 
made  the  whole  situation  so  fluid  that  it  was  not  feasible  at  the 
tiifle  to  build  up  new  permanent  units;  and  tasks  had  to  be  performed 
in  the  Theater  for  which  there  was  no  organization,  and  in  many  cases 
no  precedent.  Considerable  latitude  was  allowed  in  the  Theater  in 
the  use  of  overstrength  and  of  grades  surplus  to  tables  of  organization, 
but  the  policy  that  permitted  this  emphasized  that  the  use  of  these 
must  be  neither  permanent  nor  unlimited. (61)  Even  so,  by  July  1945 
surplus  grades  had  reached  the  number  of  54^000.  It  v/as  suggested 
by  the  Yfar  Department  that  a total  of  38^000  of  these  might  eventually 
be  allowed  in  the  occupation  forces.  In  order  to  pare  down  require- 
ments as  far  as  possible,  commands  were  instructed  to  make  the 
minimum  use  of  civilian  help  of  all  kinds. (62)  It  was  a long  time, 
however,  before  an;^''  reduction  in  overstrength  could  be  made.  On 
8 October  the  Theater  G-1  Division  requested  a total  of  over  70,000 
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grades.  (63)  The  plan  now  submitted  called  for  a steady  jnonthly 
reduction  in  surplus  grades  in  the  Theater,  and  the  target  of  38^000 
seemed  not  to  be  too  difficult.  After  screening,  the  surplus  grades 
were  reduced  to  a total  of  52,760,  and  this  total  was  approved.  (64) 

On  30  November  27,178  permanent  surplus  grades  were  approved. (65) 

b.  The  most  urgent  demand  for  replacements  in  this  period 
was  that  which  occurred  in  August  for  Quarterraaster  Corps  officers. 
Reassignmients  had  been  numerous,  and  tasks  were  heavy.  The  «Var 
Department  was  approached,  but  replied  that  any  such  r^liacements 
must  be  found  vdthin  the  Theater. (66)  The  first  postwar  replacements 
promised  the  Theater  were  £40,000  who  were  to  arrive  between  1 October 
1945  and  1 July  1946.  (6?)  As  early  as  3 October  the  Theater 
requisitioned  135^000  of  these,  asking  for  specialists,  and  making 
the  special  request  that  they  should  arrive  before  the  end  of 
January  1946.(68)  The  Y/ar  Department  promised  the  replacements,  but 
could  not  guarantee  their  arrival  by  the  date  specified.  (69)  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  though  some  replacements  had  arrived,  the  schedule 
had  not  nearly  been  met.  (70) 

« 

150.  Suitability  of  Arrivals. 

a.  Under  these  circumstances  the  correct  placing  of 
reinforcements,  not  only  in  the  command  where  they  were  most  wanted, 
but  also  in  the  job  where  they  would  do  the  most  good,  was  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Theater.  But  the  size  of  the 
drafts  and  the  inadequacy  of  their  classification  into  military  skills 
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before  leaving  the  United  States  caused  more  and  more  withdrawal  from 
this  ideal,  until  finally,  on  24  December,  it  was  decided  that 
allocations  to  major  commands  would  be  made  by  arm  and  service  and 
not  by  military  occupational  specialty, (71) 

b.  The  Theater  was  naturally  auixious  to  know  what  standard 
of  training  could  be  expected  of  its  replacem«its.  In  reply  to  a 
request  for  this  information,  (72)  the  YiTar  Department  stated  that 
the  first  replacements  might  be  expected  to  have  seventeen  weeks’ 
training,  but  that  later  ones  were  not  likely  to  have  more  than  basic 
training. (73)  Theater  Headquarters  in  reply  recommended  that  the 
reinforcements  should  be  trained  in  the  United  States  at  least  until 
1 July  1946,  when  some  of  the  current  Theater  problems  would  have 
been  solved. (74)  No  action,  however,  was  taken  on  this  recommendation. 
Some  specialist  schools  were  started  in  the  Theater,  These  were  for 
office  staff  and  teletype  operator  categories,  which  were  in  shortest 
supply, (75)  and  they  continued  in  operation  \jntil  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  they  were  closed  down  for  lack  of  suitable  students. (76) 

The  permanent  Mjutamt  General's  School,  however,  with  a much  smaller 
monthly  enrollment,  assumed  the  task  of  training  office  personnel 

for  the  whole  Theater  early  in  the  new  year* (77) 

c.  The  whole  system  wqs  complicated  by  the  fact  that, 
with  a rapid  turn-over  of  personnel,  a rather  large  proportion  of 
Theater  strength  at  any  given  time  consisted  of  men  who  were 
ineffective,  either  because  they  were  not  yet  assigned  or  because 
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they  had  been  removed  from  assignment  for  shipment  home.  Commands 
were  forced  to  withdraw  a man  from  his  assignment  a fortnight  before 
his  replacement  arrived  in  the  Theater;  when  the  replacement  arrived, 
it  was  another  fortnight  before  he  could  take  up  his  duties;  but  all 
the  time  they  were  in  the  Theater  both  men  were  carried  on  the  Theater 
strength. (78)  At  year’s  end  it  was  reckoned  that  out  of  an  official 
Theater  strength  of  6l6,000  no  less  than  163,000  were  ineffectives. 

Of  thesfe  90,000  were  normal  ineffectives,  such  as  men  on  leave,  pass, 
and  furlough,  in  confinement,  or  in  the  hospital.  Of  the  rest, 

25,000  were  on  reenlistment  furlou^  or  on  rehabilitation,  recuperation, 
and  recovery  detachment  in  the  United  States;  23,000  were  shortages 
in  replacements  for  high-point  men  who  had  already  left;  and 
25,000  were  in  the  redeployment  pipeline. (79) 

151*  The  Police-Type  Occupation  Force. 

The  original  occupational  troop  basis  of  363,000  was  intended 
to  be  assigned  as  follows: 


Headquarters  and  other  military  overhead  38,000 
Oroiind  Forces  (seven  divisions)  144,000 
Service  Forces  103,000 
Air  Forces  78.000 


363,000. 

In  the  light  of  e^erience  in  the  occupation,  it  was  decided  by 
November  1945  that  these  forces  were  not  all  necessary.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  likelihood  of  a general  armed  uprising.  vVhat  resistance 
there  was  consisted  of  individual  acts  of  indiscipline,  sabotage. 
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and  crime*  Under  these  circumstances,  the  plan  was  changed  so  that 
troops  were  assigned  as  follows: (80) 


Headquarters  and  other  railitaiy  overhead  20,000 
Mobile  combat  forces  (three  divisions)  65^000 
Service  Forces  80,000 
Air  Forces  78,000 
State  Constabulary  38*000 


281,000* 

A single  army  headquarters  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  combat 
forces  in  the  main  zones  of  Germany  and  Austria*  In  Frankfurt  and 
in  the  separate  areas  of  Berlin,  Bremen,  and  Vienna,  there  were 
separate  independent  cormiands*(81) 


CIVILIAN  PERS0rJNEL(82) 

152.  Types  of  Civilians  Employed  in  Europe  in  Late  1945  ♦ 

a.  Two  methods  of  recruiting  United  States  citizens  for 
employment  in  the  Theater  were  adopted.  Men  in  the  forces  were 
allowed  to  obtain  their  discharge  froiii  military’’  service  in  the 
Theater  and  retain  theii*  jobs  or  be  assigned  to  similar  jobs;  others 
were  recruited  in  the  United  States *(83)  V/onien  were  not  recruited 

at  the  beginning  of  this  period  except  for  specialists,  but  this 
policy  was  changed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  (84) 

b.  Allied  and  neutral  civilians  were  recruited  in  all 
cases  through  agreements  with  the  governments  concerned.  Some  of 
these  governments  allowed  only  small  quotas  of  their  civilians  to 
go  abroad. (85) 
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, Displaced  persons  or  Allied  nationals  recruited  in 
Germany  were  expected  to  be  a fruitful  source  of  civilian  labor.  In 
the  first  months  of  the  occupation  the  movement  of  displaced  persons 
was  too  rapid  for  them  to  be  of  much  use  as  labor.  Later,  many  of 
those  left  in  the  Theater  because  they  would  not  accept  repatriation 
were  employed. (86)  As  workers,  however,  they  were  often  far  from 
satisfactory. 

d.  V/hen  once  German  civilians  were  authorized  as  employees, 
they  soon  became  the  main  source  of  labor, (8?) 

153.  Procurement  Policy. 

In  July  1945  a survey  of  all  available  civilian  labor  was 
made  by  Theater  Headquarters  as  an  aid  in  determining  procurement 
policy.  On  the  basis  of  this,  it  was  decided  that,  although  some 
units  had  violated  current  policy  and  even  international  agreements 
in  hiring  and  moving  their  civilians,  contracts  should  not  be  terminated 
for  this  reason,  so  that  the  first  priority  for  employment  was  for 
civilians  already  employed  on  a contract  basis. (88)  Next  in  priority 
came  soldiers  discharged  in  the  Theater,  then  specialists  from  the 
United  States,  displaced  persons,  and  indigenous  civilians.  The 
term  ’•specialists"  was  fairly  rigidly  interpreted,  and  comparatively 
few  United  States  citizens  were  recruited  in  America  at  this  time. (89) 
The  hope  that  Headquarters  coxild  be  manned  entirely  by  United  States 
and  indigenous  civilians  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  serious 
shortages  in  clerical  staff.  In  September,  thei'efore,  some  British 
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women  clerks  were  moved  to  Frankfurt. ( 90 ) Citizens  of  other  nations 
vjere  also  employed  there  soon  after.  At  that  time  the  priorities 
for  employment  iwere  as  follows:  discharged  United  States  military 

personnel;  United  States  civilians  recruited  in  the  Theater;  dis- 
placed persons;  eneny  and  ex-enemy  civilians;  Allied  and  neutral 
civilians;  and  United  States  civilians  recruited  in  the  United  States, (91) 
Little  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  civilian  labor  force  occurred 
after  this  time, 

154.  Administration  of  Civilian  Personnel# 

The  administration  of  civilians  in  the  Theater  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  G-1,  G-3^  and  G-5  Divisions  and  of  the 

Adjutant  General  of  Theater  Headquarters;  the  general  staff  divisions, 
the  Adjutant  General,  the  Engineer  Labor  Procurement  Office,  the 
General  Purchasing  Agent,  and  the  Military  Labor  Service  of  Theater 
Service  Forces,  and  major  commands.  Functions  were  divided  as  follows 
in  Theater  Headquarters:  the  G-1  Division  had  general  policy  super-' 

vision  over  all  civilians;  Gr-3  had  supervision  over  labor  service 
vailts;  G-4  was  responsible  for  supplying  the  services  of  these  units; 
and  G-5  had  special  supervision  over  working  conditions  for  ex-eneny 
civilians.  In  Theater  Service  Forces,  G-1  and  G-4  duplicated  the 
functions  of  the  same  divisions  in  Theater  Headquarters;  the  Adjutant 
General  had  the  operative  supervision  over  all  the  civilians  in  the 
command  concerned;  and  the  other  staff  divisions  mentioned  above 
had  charge  of  certain  special  aspects  of  civilian  labor.  Major  commands 
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had  operative  control  over  civilians  employed  locally;  thus, 
Headquarters  Command  controlled  civilians  employed  in  Theater 
Headquarters • (92) 


PRISONERS  OF  V/AR 


155,  Conditions  of  Employment  of  Prisoners  of  liar. 

The  conditions  under  which  prisoners  of  war  iTiight  be  used 
as  labor  were  clarified  in  July  by  a message  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  wrote  that  with  the  unconditional  surrender  Germany  had 
lost  the  rights  of  a belligerent  power,  and  that  consequently  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  no  longer  applied  to  German 
prisoners  of  vjar  in  Allied  hands.  (93)  Most  of  the  German  prisoners 
of  war  who  were  working  for  the  United  States  forces  were  organized 
in  labor  Searvice  Companies#  These  were  bodies  of  not  less  than  25O 
men  working  under  a Labor  Supervision  Company,  each  of  which  consisted 
of  a fairly  small  nucleus  of  U.S#  Amy  supervisory  personnel. (94) 

In  August  1945  there  were  a total  of  2,430  Labor  Service  Companies 
in  the  Theater. (95)  Another  type  of  prisoner-of-war  unit  that  was 
working  for  the  United  States  forces  was  the  disamied  eneny  unit. 

This  v^as  a unit  that  had  surrendered  complete  and  was  working  under 
its  old  organization.  Conditions  for  the  disarmed  enemy  units  were 
as  follows;  they  were  broken  down  into  companysize  units,  except  in 
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special  cases j Gemian  field  grade  officers  might  not  retain  operational 
coramand  except  in  special  cases,  though  they  might  retain  supply  and 
administrative  duties;  unit  designations  and  all  insignia,  except 
insignia  of  rank,  were  abolished;  United  States  personnel  were 
responsible  for  all  supervision  of  the  work;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
policy  described  abbve,  the  members  of  the  unit  possessed  the  privileges 
of  prisoners  of  war  under  the  Geneva  Convent  ion  *(96)  One  of  these 
units,  a Luftwaffe  Signal  Battalion,  worked  for  the  U*S,  Air  Forces, 
Europe,  from  June  to  November  1945,  vdthout  armed  guards,  and  showed 
outstanding  discipline  and  cooperation* (97) 

156.  Statistics* 

Most  of  the  labor  units  working  for  the  United  States  forces 
in  the  early  postwar  period  were  under  the  control  of  the  Communications 
Zone,  and  later  under  Theater  Service  Forces*  The  Communications  Zone 
and  its  successor  kept  complete  statistics  of  nmbers  of  prisoners  held 
and  numbers  working.  At  V-E  Day,  in  a total  of  1,545,644  prisoners, 
280,937  were  at  v/ork*(98)  The  peak  of  prisoner-of--war  labor  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  August,  when  491,442  prisonerw  were  working  out 
of  a total  in  the  Comniimications  Zone  of  716,568*  On  29  December  1945, 
of  a total  of  535,023,  workers  numbered  331,521.(99) 
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Chapter  VII 

QRGAl-IIZATIOIT  :\1ID  FU:-^CTlOMi:JG  CP  THE  OCCUiVnOI^ 

DE'/ELOREirrS  r:  TIEATER  OIiail'IIZATIOI-;  iiHD  OOjl:ja:D  p^eutionship 

157.  General  Developiuents  during  the  First  Half  of  1946. 

The  first  half  of  1946  sayj  a steady  continuation  of  the 

process  of  reduction  in  installations  and  personnel  in  the  European 
Theater.  In  both  the  field  forces  and  military  government,  efforts 
to  attain  the  same  objectives  of  simplification  and  economy  resulted 
in  increasing  efficiency  until,  by  30  June  1946,  a streamlined 
organization  had  been  evolved  from  the  more  complicated  and  unvdeldy 
one  that  had  been  in  operation  on  V-E  Day.(l) 

158.  Termination  of  the  Llilitary  Districts. 

On  2 January  1946  the  Eastern  and  iVe stern  ICilitary  Districts 
ceased  to  function,  and  their  territories  vie  re  redesignated  as  Third 
and  Seventh  U.S.  Arny  Areas. (2)  As  their  respective  headquarters 
continued  to  function,  the  elimination  of  the  Districts  brought  few 
changes  in  operations,  except  as  regards  military  government  supervision* 
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159.  Reorganization  on  the  Conmiand  Levels 

Considerable  change  occurred,  however,  on  the  major  command 


level. 

a.  The  Theater  liotor  Treinsport  Service,  Military  Railway 
Service,  and  Theater  Inland  V/aterways  Transport  Service  were  discontinued 

1 January. (3) 

b.  Continental  Base  Section,  which  had  been  formed  at  Reims, 
France.,  on  10  December  1945 > moved  on  3 January  to  Bad  Nauheim, 

Germany,  where  it  was  combined  vdth  Advanced  Section, (4)  and  became 
operational  on  15  January  1945* (5) 

c.  On  15  January  1946,  V/estern  Base  Section  was  formed  in 
Paris  to  take  over  the  functions  previously  performed  by  Headquarters, 
Theater  Service  Forces,  European  Theater  (Hear),  Seine  and  Oise 
Sections,  and  the  USFET  Mission  to  France.(6) 

d.  Delta  Base  Section,  the  main  function  of  which  had  been 
the  redeployment  of  personnel,  first  to  the  Pacific  and  later  to  the 
United  States,  was  inactivated  on  22  January  1946,(7)  since  the  peak 
of  redeployment  had  been  passed. 

e.  The  Ground  Forces  Reinforcement  Command  was  discontinued 
on  31  January  1946,  and  the  Ground  Forces  Reinforcement  Coordinating 
Group  was  established  at  Llarburg,  GerriLany.(8) 

f . On  1 February  1946,  Hungary  and  Roumania  were  incorporated 
in  the  European  Theater, (9)  and  on  1 June  V/est  iifrican  District  passed 
to  European  Theater  control. 
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g.  On  15  February  Western  Base  Section  was  enlarged  by  the 


addition  of  two  new  subordinate  co/aniands^  Chanor  Base  Section  and 
London  Area  Office,  both  of  which  were  relieved  of  assignment  to 
Headquarters,  Theater  Service  Forces* (lO)  A few  days  later,  on 
20  February  1946,  Chanor  Base  Section  was  discontinued  and  its  functions 
were  transferred  to  Western  Base  Section. (11) 

h.  One  of  the  two  remaining  armies,  the  Seventh,  was 
inactivated  on  31  March  1946,  leaving  the  Third  Array  to  serve  as  the 
occupation  army.  (12)  Personnel  of  the  Seventh  Army  was  reassigned 
either  to  the  Third  kriny  or  to  the  United  States  Constabvilary. 

i.  Bremen  Port  Command,  which  had  been  assigned  to  Continental 
Base  Section  on  1 March  1946,(13)  was  discontinued  on  15  April,  (14) 
after  which  date  the  l?th  Major  Port  was  the  main  administrative 
headquarters  for  the  Bremen-Bremerhaven  area. 

160.  Inactivation  of  Theater  Service  Forces. 

These  and  other  measures  were  directed  toward  the  final 
elimination  of  Theater  Service  Forces,  European  Theater.  On  1 February 
1946  the  Theater  Chiefs  of  Claims,  Special  Services,  and  Information 
and  Education,  and  the  Theater  Chief  Chaplain,  Fiscal  Director,  and 
Provost  Marshal  were  designated  special  staff  officers  on  the  special 
staff  of  the  Theater  Commander.  (15)  On  28  February  1946  the  Theater 
Signal  Communications  Service  was  assigned  to  Theater  Headquarters,  (16) 
and  the  following  special  staff  officers  were  assigned  to  the  Theater 
Coraraander’s  special  staff:  the  chiefs  of  Army  Exchange  Service  and 
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Chemical  V/arfare  Service,  the  Chief  Siirgeon,  Chief  Engineer,  Chief 
Quartermaster,  Chief  Ordnance  Officer,  and  Chief  Signal  Officer,  (17) 

The  final  step  came  with  the  inactivation  of  Headquarters,  Theater 
Service  Forces,  European  Theater,  on  2S  February  1946.(18) 

161.  Naval  Command  in  the  European  Theater. 

a.  On  1 May  1946,  the  headquarters  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces, 
Germar^,  was  shifted  to  Bremerhaven,  a small  liaison  group  being 
maintained  at  Theater  Headquarters  in  Frankfxirt.  The  naval  command 
had  also  been  giving  through  a process  of  consolidation.  On  V-E  Day 
the  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe,  comprised  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  France; 

U.S.  Group  Control  Council,  Naval  Division;  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Forces, 
Gerraany,  which  in  turn  included  U^S.  Navy,  Southwest  Gem^apy;  U.S. 
Naval  Ports  and  Bases,  Germany;  and  U.S.  Naval  Advanced  Bases, 
Bremerhaven  and  Bremen.  On  31  1945  an  agreement  was  signed  between 

the  Army  and  the  Navy  for  the  orderly  operation  of  ports  in  Europe.  (19) 
On  10  November  the  U.S.  Ports  and  Bases,  Germar^  and  the  U.S.  Naval 
Advanced  Bases,  Bremerhaven  and  Bremen,  were  decommissioned  and  their 
activities  consolidated  in  the  U.S.  Advanced  Base,  V;eser  River.  In 
December,  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  France,  was  decommissioned  and  its 
responsibilities  transferred  to  the  Commander  of  Naval  Forces,  Geniiar^, 
with  a liaison  group  remaining  in  Paris.  The  Advanced  Base  at  Le  Havre 
continued  to  function  as  a subordinate  activity  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces, 
Germany,  \intil  10  July,  1946,  when  it  was  decomnissioned.  The  U.S. 
Navy,  Southwest  Germany,  was  never  commissioned.  The  naval  elements 
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of  the  U*S*  Gtonp  Control  Council,  consisting  of  the  Disarmament  and 
the  Demobilisation  Units,  were  subsequently  redesignated  the  Naval 
Adviser,  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany  and  the 

U.S.  Member,  Tripartite  Commission.  This  included  the  Naval  Division 
of  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria;  the  U.S.  Naval  Member,  Military 
Mission,  Potsdam;  and  the  Naval  Technical  Unit,  Europe. (20) 


DIVISION  OF  KSSPONSIBHITIES  /a©  FITNCTIOKS  mTJW 
MILITARY  GOVEIM^TMENT  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES 

162.  Headquarters  level. 

In  the  development  of  military  government  policies  for  the 
United  States  Zone,  the  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany 
(Q«S.)  had  to  coordinate  with  the  staff  of  the  Theater  Commander  and, 
for  supervision  of  the  United  States  element  of  the  Berlin  Kommandatura, 
with  that  of  the  Deputy  Military  Governor.  It  had  also  to  maintain 
liaison  with  the  U.S.  Group  Control  Council  for  Austria.  Prior  to 
1 April  Military  Government  maintained  personnel  and  agencies  in  both 
Berlin  and  Frankfurt.  Early  in  1946,  however,  it  was  decided  to 
consolidate  all  military  government  functions  in  Berlin,  leaving 
only  a small  G-5  Division  in  Theater  Headquarters.  On  1 April  the 
G~5  Division  of  Headquarters,  U.S.  Forces,  European  Theater  was 
reestablished, (21)  with  the  following  functions:  to  inform  and 

advise  the  Theater  Commander  on  military  government  matters  as  they 
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affected  the  occupation  forces;  to  coordinate  responsibilities  and 
activities  of  the  field  forces  with  ndlitary  government  agencies  and 
activities;  to  maintain  liaison  with  the  Office  of  Military  Government 
for  Germany  (U.S.)  and  with  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration;  tc  supervise  the  control  and  care  of  displaced  persons; 
and  to  conduct  Civil  ilffairs  matters  outside  the  occupied  countries* 

The  organization  of  the  new  G-5  Division  comprised  a Plans  and 
Coordination  Branch,  Economic  Affairs  Branch,  Govemnent  Mfairs 
Branch,  Supply  Branch,  and  Displaced  Persons  Branch,  with  Information 
and  Adiiiinistration  Branches  functioning  as  part  of  the  Executive's 
Office*  A rear  echelon  of  military  government  offices  v/as  also 
maintained  at  Frankfurt,  attached  to  Theater  Headquarters  for 
adiiiLnist ration  and  supply.  (22) 

163  • Land  Level. 

a.  Development  of  the  Land  Offices  of  lalitanr  Government. 

V/ith  the  official  confirmation  of  the  Eastern  Ililltary 
District  on  12  August  1945,  the  official  designation  of  the  G-5 
Section  of  Third  Army  became  the  Office  of  ^iilitary  Government  for 
Bavaria,  and  it  was  consolidated  by  the  end  of  September  with  the 
Regional  Detachment  E- 201. (23)  The  3d  ‘Military  Government  Pwegiment 
was  assigned  to  Headquarters,  Eastern  Llilitary  District,  in  September^ (24) 
Personnel  procedures  were  simplified  as  all  iidlitary  government 
personnel  in  Bavaria  v;as  now  under  the  direct  control  of  the  District 
Headquarters,  In  IVestern  Military  District,  the  reorganization  of 
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the  G-5  Section  of  Seventh  Army  had  continued  from  August  to  October 
19A5,  and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G~5,  was  placed  on  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  level  and  became  responsible  to  the  army  coraiaander  for 
all  military  government  within  the  Military  District,  The  entire 
staff  of  the  headqxiarters  was  to  assist  in  the  military  government 
of  the  District, (25) 

b«  Increase  of  Responsibility, 

From  1 January  1946,  the  three  Offices  of  Military 
Government  for  Bavaria,  V/tlrttemberg-Baden,  and  Grosshessen  each  became 
an  independent  coraniand  under  its  respective  director,  who  was  to  report 
directly  to  the  Commanding  General,  U,S.  Forces,  European  Theater, 

All  command  and  supervisory  powers  passed  from  the  commanding  generals 
of  Eastern  and  testem  Military  Districts,  They  retained  general 
court-martial  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  for  supply  and  administrative 
support, (26)  and  also  their  previous  functions  and  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  seowity,  prisoners  of  war,  disamament,  and  displaced 
persons.  On  the  redesignation  of  the  Military  Districts  in  January 
as  the  Third  and  Seventh  U,S,  Army  Areas,  the  relationship  previously 
maintained  between  military  government  and  the  Military  Districts 
continued  between  military  government  and  the  array  areas, (27) 
c.  Revision  of  Relationship, 

In  February  1946  the  relationship  was  revised,  and  certain 
functions  connected  with  redeployment  and  travel  outside  the  occupied 
Zone,  previously  assigned  to  the  Land  directors,  were  reallotted  to 
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the  area  commanders  or  to  the  Theater# (2S)  In  June  1946^  by  which 
time  Third  Army  had  been  assigned  responsibility  for  the  whole  United 
State s-occupied  area  of  Germany  except  the  Bremen,  Berlin,  and 
Frankfurt  areas,  the  G-5  Section  was  reestablished,  to  exercise  super- 
vision and  control  over  matters  pertaining  to  displaced  persons  and 
Civil  Affairs  and  to  maintain  liaison  with  military  government 
officials #(29)  The  Section  was  organized  in  three  branches: 
administration,  military  government, and  displaced  persons. 

d#  Office  of  Military  Government  (U.S.  Zone). 

On  1 April  1946  the  Office  of  Military  Government 
(U.S.  Zone)  was  inactivated  and  its  functions  v;ere  redistributed 
between  the  Office  of  Llilitary  Government  for  Germapy  (U.S#)  and 
the  new  G-5  Division  of  Theater  Headquarters #(30) 

164 • Relations  between  the  Field  Forces  and  the  Office  of 
Military  Government  for  Germany  (U.S.)# 

a.  Recommendations  regarding  details  of  staff  coordination 
between  the  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Germany  (U.S.)  and  the 
G-5  Division  of  Theater  Headquarters  were  made  by  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  G-5,  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  April  1946  and  were  approved 

in  June. (31) 

b.  In  the  field,  a similar  tendency  was  seen  toward 
definition  of  the  relation  between  tactical  troops  and  military 
government • In  riay  1946  provisions  were  made  for  the  commanding 
officers  of  all  tactical  and  service  troops  to  report  the  location 
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and  extent  of  their  units  to  the  military  governraent  detachments  in 
the  Landkreis.  Particularly  close  coordination  was  to  be  iaaintained 


in  the  administration  of  displaced  persons.  Conferences  were  to  be 
held  between  the  various  lailitary  government  offices  and  other 
occupational  units. (32) 


TI-E  EEDUCTIOi:  TO  TIE  CCCUrVd'IOIIAL  TTIOOF  B.EIs(33) 

165 . The  Outlook  for  1946. 

On  1 January  1946  the  allotted  strength  of  the  Theater  was 

616.000  and  the  actual  strength  622,789.(34)  Sliipping  capacity 
sufficient  to  transport  an  extra  20,000  men  to  the  United  States  had 
been  allotted  for  January  to  take  care  of  the  backlog  and  e>5)ected 
losses.  Exclusive  of  these  20,000  men,  the  average  monthly  lift  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1946  was  estimated  at  90,150.(35)  This  meant 
that  238,000  men  must  enter  the  Theater  by  1 July  1946  if  t’ne 
occupational  troop  basis  of  300,000  was  to  be  filled.  Of  these, 

90.000  would  be  men  retur-ning  from  reenlistment  furlough;  rest, 
recuperation,  and  recovery;  and  other  temporary  absence  in  the 
United  States. (36)  A margin  of  about  14,000  men  was  allowed  against 
unexpected  shipping  shortages  or  delays;  so  135,000  replacements 
were  expected, (37) 
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166,  The  January  Dlsttmbances^ 

This  pro£^ram,  and  especially  the  part  of  it  v/hich  cut  the 
monthly  shipments  from  a peak  of  1^00,000  to  90^000,  did  not  appeal 
to  the  troops  in  the  Theater.  They  felt  that  they  were  forgotten, 
an  attitude  ivhich  v^as  not  helped  by  the  news  on  6 January  1946  that 
there  would  be  no  more  redeployment  on  a point  basis  and  that  men 
with  50  points  would  still  have  three  months  to  serve  in  the  Theater.  (38) 
The  explanation  for  this  order  was  that  there  were  no  replacements*  (39) 
Two  other  press  releases  served  to  intensify  the  feeling  and  to  cause 
it  to  find  voice.  One  told  that  war  brides  were  being  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  the  other  that  open  demonstrations  in  the  Pacific 
Theater  had  been  effective  in  getting  men  with  50  points  sent  home 
from  that  Theater. (40)  The  effect  of  these  releases  was  that 
denKjnstrations  began  in  the  European  Theater,  too.  In  Paris,  London, 
Frankfurt,  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany  crowds  of  soldiers  gathered 
and  marched,  or  shouted  slogans.  Cn  the  direction  of  General  kcNarney, 
who  felt  that  the  meetings  were  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
Theater  arid  the  major  commands  to  explain  the  true  facts  of  the  case, 
no  action  was  tal<en  to  break  up  the  meetings.  At  trds  moment  the 
;/ar  Department  announced  that  the  demobilization  program  was  to  be 
revised. (41)  For  the  tijiie  being  this  had  no  effect,  but  on  January  13, 
when  the  meetings  had  been  going  on  sporadically  for  five  days. 

General  IvlcNarney  in  a press  interview  asked  that  the  ineetings  be 
discontinued  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  served  their  purpose. (42) 
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The  same  day  an  intensive  publicity  prograra  v^as  launched  to  bring  home 
to  the  minds  of  the  occupation  forces  the  fact  that  there  was  at  least 
some  reason  for  keeping  them  in  Europe. (43) 

167 . The  Nev;  Flan  and  Its  Effects > 

The  new  IVar  Department  demobilization  plan  kept  the  old 
point  system,  but  speeded  up  the  pace  of  releases  under  its  provisions. 
It  also  introduced  a scheme  whereby  men  could  be  released  on  length  of 
service  alone.  (44)  On  this  basis  it  was  estii.'iated  that  men  v;ith  55 
points  would  be  on  their  way  home  by  mid-February;  with  53  points  or 
three  and  a half  years’  service  by  the  end  of  the  month;  and  so  on 
down  to  kP  points  or  two  years*  service  by  the  end  of  June. (45)  As  a 
result  of  this,  all  unit  shipping  dates  were  advanced,  new  shipping 
plan  was  devised  which  would  concentrate  about  four-fifths  of  the 
six-month  lift  over  the  first  four  months. (46) 

16s.  Gut-Shipfiients  in  the  First  oix  Months  of  194^. 

Shipping  was  not  a scarce  facility  in  this  period.  The 
bar  Department  sent  what  it  thougiit  fit,  and  would  not  cut  allocations 
even  when  requested  to  do  so.  The  Theater  authorities  reported  that 
overloading  of  vessels  resulted  in  an  excess  left.  To  "alleviate” 
this  situation,  the  h'ar  Department  directed  that  s:iips  might  be 
underloaded. (47)  In  January  shipments  exceeded  even  the  Increased 
estimate,  161,310  troops  being  shitjpod  out. (48)  Tills  included  the 
accumulation  from  the  previous  year,  over  10,000  men  who  were  net 
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being  redeployed,  and  about  40,000  who  had  been  intended  for  later 
shipment. (49)  In  February  it  was  hoped  to  better  the  target  by 
13,000,  but  ov;in^  to  various  causes  about  10,000  of  these  v;ere  still 
in  the  Theater  at  the  end  of  the  nionth.(50)  In  Larch  the  estii.ate 
v^as  again  exceeded,  and  over  130,000  were  shipped  out*  In  these  three 
months  total  siiipping  was  almost  400,000,  including  370,000  redeploy- 
ment personnel,  instead  of  an  expected  327>000*(5l)  In  the  next 
tliree  months  ahipiuents  out  of  the  Theater  again  dropped  off,  and 
only  169,345  ^^en  for  redeployraent  sailed  in  the  whole  period.  This 
did  not  prevent,  hov;ever,  targets  for  repatriating  men  due  home  on 
account  of  point  score  and  length  of  service  from  being  met. (52) 

169 • Close  of  Unnecessary^  Port  Installations. 

h'ith  the  lessening  of  the  homeivard  flow,  it  became  possible 
in  the  early  part  of  1946  to  close  some  of  the  staging  and  port 
installations  that  v-ere  serving  troops  on  their  way  home.  In  January 
and  February  all  the  local  coiiuaands  in  France  were  cc::Lbiried  as 
western  Base  Section,  and  at  about  the  saiiie  time  the  iiaport^ce  of 
the  intermediate  staging  areas  was  considerably  reduced  by  the  transfer 
of  the  processing  of  all  but  major  units  to  the  port  staging  areas, (53) 
In  January  the  port  of  Larseille  was  closed.  (54)  vuitwerp  was  closed 
at  the  end  of  Larch,  arid  Le  Havre  at  the  end  of  June,  Henceforth  all 
shipments  from  the  Continent  were  to  be  froaii  Bremerhaven.  (55) 
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170.  General  Survey  of  the  rtedeployment  Scheme. 

From  the  point  of  vie-w  of  the  mechanics  of  the  redeployment 
scheme,  the  requirements  of  the  Theater  and  the  .7ar  Department,  and 
the  measures  that  were  taken  to  meet  them,  the  program  was  a complete 
success.  The  men  were  shipped  out,  slowly  at  first,  then  with  niore 
and  more  speed,  until  shortage  of  men  checked  the  operation. 


cohTi::ui::G  pROBLais 


171.  Theater  Stren^h  Tarjstets, 

On  IS  January  1946  the  Theater  Comiiiander  suggested  that 
by  1 July  1947  the  Theater  strength  should  be  200,000,  including  a 
permanent  Air  Forces  component  of  43,000.  In  reply  the  har  Department 
set  up  the  following  series  of  targets,  all  of  v/hich  included  43 >000 
in  the  .'dr  Forces}  230,000  by  1 September  1946}  200,000  by  1 January 

1947}  and  160,000  by  1 July  1947. (56) 

172.  Strength  Control, 

a.  On  8 January  1946,  General  LcNarney  directed  that 
vigorous  action  bhould  be  taken  to  reduce  overstrength  and  to  bring 
Theater  strength  as  soon  as  possible  vdtliin  unit  tables  of  organiza- 
tion, (57)  The  authorized  personnel  had  been  37,607  for  1 July  1946* 
Careful  pruning  reduced  the  requirements  of  major  comiaands  to  17,811. 
The  staffs  of  the  newly  authorized  military  comirtunities  required 
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14,389*  The  new  figure,  therefore,  stood  at  32,200^  This  cut  did 
not  satisfy  Theater  Headquarters,  and  a further  drastic  screening 
brought  the  figure  dovvn  to  24,005.  overstrength  of  25,000  v^as 
allotted,  to  give  a certain  margin  for  unanticipated  recuirements,(58) 

On  25  ^^ay  1946  the  V-/ar  Departir.ent  granted  an  indefinite  extension  of 
the  time  limit  for  meeting  the  occupational  troop  basis* (59)  On 
30  June  actual  Tlieater  strength  was  34.2,264* (60) 

b.  Replacements  continued  to  be  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
Theater*  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  shortage  of  reinforce- 
ments held  up  the  homeward  shipment  of  troops. (6l)  Despite  cooperation 
of  the  V/ar  Depart.:*ent,  shipments  still  fell*  In  February,  however, 
the  V/ar  Department  anncui'iced  that  64,000  replaceiaents  would  be  in  the 
Theater  by  the  end  of  the  raonth,  wliich  would  meet  scheduled  requirements* 
Replacements  to  the  number  of  26,000  were  proirdsed  for  Larch*  (62) 

The  ;/ar  Department’s  commitment  to  supply  240,000  replacements  by 
30  June  1946  was  practically  aiet,  and  further  arrivals  were  forecast 
at  the  rate  of  10,000  a mcnth. (63) 

c*  The  shortage  of  officex's  in  the  first  half  of  1946 
vjas  particularly  serious  as  respects  its  chaplains  and  those  ivith 
legal  experience* (64)  In  general,  the  Theater  was  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  about  26  percent  in  officer  strength.  Steps  vjere  taken 
to  spread  this  shortage  as  evenly  as  possible;  (65)  but  it  was  not 
expected  that  the  situation  would  be  relieved  for  some  tiirie  after  the 
end  of  June. 
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d.  In  contract  to  the  raany  shortage  problems,  one  problem 
v;as  caused  by  a surplus.  The  total  number  of  Negro  enlisted  raen  in 
the  Theater  grev;  far  beyond  the  authorized  proportion,  10  percent, 
of  the  occupational  troop  basis,  and  eventually  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Theater  to  assign  them.  (66)  The  V.-ar  Depart :.ient  appeared  to 
ignore  requests  not  to  ship  to  the  Theater  men  vnio  had  enlisted  for 
three  years  for  ar.is  and  services  not  authorised  Negro  troops  in  the 
Theater.  A few  such  men  were  transferred  to  the  United  States,  but 
later  the  policy  of  the  V/ar  Department  was  to  assign  them,  regardless 
of  their  choice,  if  they  refused  to  make  a second  choice. (67)  The 
V/ar  Departmjent  raised  the  authorized  percentage  of  Negro  troops  in 
the  Theater  from  10  to  15,(65)  and  the  Theater  authorized  first  10, 
then  20,  and  finally  50  percent  overstrength  in  l!egro  units  and 
directed  all  these  uiiits  to  carry  at  least  40  percent  overstrength.  (69) 
In  addition,  a Negro  Provisional  Lifantry  NsgLiient  was  activated, (70) 
although  there  was  no  permanent  authorization  for  Negro  infa^itr^/  in 
the  Theater.  On  12  Jm\e  1946  it  v;as  estLviated  tiiat  at  the  end  of  the 
month  there  vjould  be  overstrength  of  Negro  troops  of  75  percent. 

V.hen  tills  was  represented  to  the  ..ar  iepart..:ent,  the  latter  agreed 
to  siiip  no  more  Negro  troops  to  the  Theater,  ihiile  Tiieater  headquarters 
miertook  to  place  those  who  were  already  there.  (71)  Soon  after  the 
end  of  June,  jfietriods  v;ere  autnorized  for  returning  unnecessary  Negro 
units  and  personnel  to  the  United  ::;tates,  and  at  about  the  sairie  time 
the  har  Department  suspended  Negro  enlist. lent  in  the  regular 
and  the  problem  was  well  on  the  way  to  solution.  (72) 
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173.  The  Liquidation  and  I..anpower  Boards  (73) 

The  Tlieater  Lic;uidation  and  Llanpov/er  Board  was  established 
on  14  January  1946,(74)  to  consist  of  six  or  seven  senior  officers. 

Its  ;nission  ‘wa.s  to  report  directly  to  the  Gldef  of  Staff  on  progress 
being  i-iade  in  strength  reductions,  to  i lake  reconL.iendations  as  to  hovj 
these  could  be  speeded  up,  and  to  iiiiake  special  surveys  as  re>^uired 
by  the  Theater  Co:.::..andar  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  (75)  Successive 
chairiiien  v^ere  ‘laj.  Gen.  Levan  a.  Allen  and  Brig.  Gen.  Aubr^'-  L.  Loore. 
Activities  of  the  Board  during  the  first  six  lAonths  of  1946  included 
the  following:  a survey  of  the  United  States  troop  re^juire  ients 

in  the  United  llingdoui,  which  resulted  in  the  phasing-out  of  the 
London  Area  Office;  a survey  of  the  use  made  of  manpower  in  Headquar- 
ters Co^Tiiiiand;  a reviev;  of  trie  value  of  the  continuation  of  the  G-5 
Division  of  Theater  Headf|uarters  as  a separate  entity;  recouuaendations 
for  the  assumption  by  the  Adjutant  General's  Departrient  of  much  of 
the  routine  v^ork  then  done  by  each  of  the  staff  divisions;  recom- 
•aendations  for  closing  the  ports  of  Le  Havre  and  Larseille,  and  the 
replacement  depot  at  iJamur;  and  a survey  of  the  manpower  requirements 
for  the  communities  in  the  Zone. 

174*  Civilign  Personnel. 

Little  change  in  priorities  and  procurement  policies  in  the 
employment  of  civilians  took  place  during  the  first  six  months  of  1946. 
In  Larch,  the  adoption  of  a standard  eriplojy'irent  contract  and  the 
Continental  ..'age  Scale  for  Allied  civilians  put  all  Lur-opean  civilians 
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except  displaced  persons  and  ex-enernies  on  the  same  footing.  (?6)  A 
slight  difficulty  in  recr-oiting  civilians  for  service  in  the  Theater 
was  removed  in  -ay,  v;hen  the  wearing  of  the  civilian  \inifonu  vjhich 
had  been  haixl  to  get  on  the  Continent,  was  i.iade  oijtional.  Vaidous 
attempts  to  build  up  a rather  large  cadre  of  United  States  civilians 
in  the  Zone  had  iaet  with  co/nparative  falLore.  Up  to  April  19A6  only 
351  Vy'omen  of  the  \iomen*s  Corps,  including  five  officers,  had 

accepted  civilian  jobs.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1%6,  only  1?0 
men  were  discharged  to  accept  jobs  in  the  Tneater.(7S)  at  the  end 
of  June  3^300  civiliai'is  were  on  re^^uisition  from  the  Ui  ited  States. 

Only  743  had  arrived  since  1 January.  (79)  attempt  was  therefore 
made  in  Juj.e  to  induce  dependents  living  in  the  Zone  to  accept  clerical 
and  adiidnistrative  jobs.  (SO)  In  the  same  month,  recruitment  in  the 
United  States  vas  widened  to  include  types  of  jobs  less  responsible 
than  those  for  v/hich  United  States  civiliaiis  had  previously  been 
considered. (6I)  Sy  June,  too,  the  correct  civil  eervice  grades  had 
been  assigned  t.o  nearly  all  j^ositions.  (82)  The  numbers  of  Genmans 
and  displaced  persons  employed  increased  vastly  during  these  six 
months.  That  of  Germans  rose  from  169,000  to  262,730,  and.  that  of 
displaced  persons  from  28,000  to  60,460,(83) 

175*  Prisoner-of-VJar  Labor. 

a.  Early  in  1946  further  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  prisoners  of  war  at  work,  by  dischtarging  them  and  allowing 
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them  to  accept  work  as  civilians.  In  January  comT^anders  were 
authorized  to  reduce  the  nuiaber  and  strength  of  labor  service  units 
to  the  lidnijaum  that  .iiight  be  sufficient  for  the  job  to  which  they 
were  assigned,  to  replace  by  local  civilians  all  units  doing  common 
labor,  and  to  discharge  all  prisoners  resident  outside  the  United 
States  Zone  who  ;vere  in  a category  for  which  discharge  was  authorized, 
provided  that  they  were  Lnomediately  reemployed  as  civilians. 

Go.niTianders  were  further  directed  to  hand  over  to  the  Provost  i-arshal 
all  prisoners  who  becaue  surplus  owing  to  this  action  , and  to  report 
progress  in  discharging  prisoners  of  war  each  month  thereafter. (84) 
Later,  however,  it  v/as  made  clear  that,  though  this  policy  was  to  be 
met  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  not  to  be  followed  to  the  point  of 
depriving  the  Theater  of  necessary  unskilled  labor.  Prisoners-of-war 
labor  was  used  especially  in  liberated  countries.  Out  of  143,000 
prisoners  expected  to  be  necessary  for  labor  after  30  June  1946, 

106,000  v;ere  for  work  in  the  Vfestem  Base  Section  and  its  installations. 
It  was  still  the  policy  to  discharge  all  prisoners  as  soon  as  they 
were  no  longer  required. (35)  To  facilitate  the  discharge  of  prisoners 
of  war  direct  to  the  vjork  they  would  take  up  as  civilians,  major 
coiriiiands  v^ere  authorized  to  set  up  mobile  discharge  teams  to  visit 
installations  frcip*  whici.  it  would  be  difficult  to  send  ;:)risoners  to 
discharge  centers  and  discharge  them  on  the  spot,  so  that  they  could 
pass  directly  into  civilian  employment. (86) 

b.  At  the  beginning  of  tlie  year,  the  nuiuber  of  prisoners 
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of  war  working  as  labor  units  was  331j521.(S7)  Tiiis  figure  declined 
steadily  througtiout  the  first  six  months  of  1946.  On  31  May  it  was 
just  over  200,000,(38),  and  on  30  June  it  had  been  reduced  to 
136,327.(89) 
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Chapter  VIII 

ACCOmJSHMENTS  OF  THE  OCCUPATION 


POLICIES  AND  ACCOLPLISHJffiMTS  CF  MILITARY  GOVEEICIENT 


176,  Denazification^ 

High  on  the  list  of  ud  lit  ary  government  accomplishments  cane 
denazification.  In  the  first  half  of  1946,  the  process  of  denazifying 
the  German  government  and  civil  administration  in  the  area  occupied 
by  the  United  States  was  brought  to  completion.  An  official 
announcement  to  this  effect  was  made  on  20  June  1946,  Toward  the 
end  of  1945,  emphasis  had  already  shifted  to  the  denazification  of 
economic  life  and  institutions  other  than  the  government  and  civil 
administration.  In  1946  a large  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
denazification  was  shifted  to  the  Germans,  i\n  important  step  in  the 
assunyDtion  of  this  responsibility  by  the  Germans  was  the  enactment 
on  5 iiarch  1946,  by  agreement  among  the  three  Lftnder  in  the  United 
States  Zone,  of  the  German  law  on  denazification significantly 
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entitled:  ’’The  Law  of  National  Liberation*"  Under  this  law,  special 

German  denazification  courts  known  as  Spruchkaiiraern  v<ere  set  up  for 
tlie  trial  of  all  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  other  than  nominal 
participants.  Cn  IZ^.  June  1946  the  resoonciNility  for  adirlnistering 
denazification  v;as  turned  over  to  these  German  courts,  while  l.jJLitary 
Governaent  retained  the  f mictions  of  observation,  liaison,  and 
reporting.  ! 

177*  i^efor.'as  in  Gex^iuan  Judicial  and  Penal  ^>d:iinistratiQn. 

One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  ird.iitary  govcrmaent  v^as  the 
reorganization  of  the  Geraati  judicial  syste..*.  ^fter  an  initial  *:eriod 
Vvhen  all  •Gennan  courts  v;ere  closed  and  justice  was  adoinistered 
exclusively  in  ini  lit  ary  government  courts,  the  first  civil  courts  were 
reopened  in  August  1945*  By  1 April  1946,  372  courts  on  all  levels 
were  functioning  in  tiie  United  States  Zone.  All  these  courts  had 
been  purged  of  tLc-ir  a.nz.i  personnel  and  influences,  -ws  confidence 
in  their  efficiency  and  political  reliability  increased,  more  and  more 
types  of  cases  previously  tried  in  militaiy  government  courts  were 
turned  over  to  theiii.  During  the  same  period,  progi*essive  reforms 
were  introduced  in  C-ernian  prison  administration  and  the  penal  systeias. 

prograiu  of  segregation  of  prisoners  by  age,  sex,  type  of  offense, 
and  length  of  sentence  was  carried  out.  T risen  hospitals  for  the 
insane  and  diseased  v<ere  set  aside  froju  the  regular  system. 

172.  Sleet ions. 

One  of  the  laost  importcxnt  military  goverruiient  adiievements 
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in  this  period  was  the  reinstitution  of  free  elections  in  Germany^ 

The  first  was  held  on  20  January  1946  in  Grosshessen,  when  83  percent 
of  the  eligible  electors  voted  for  meinbers  of  the  Gemeinderat e ♦ The 
Social  Democrats  polled  33  pe:'cent  cf  the  votes,  Ohristian  Democrats 
27  percent.  Independents  24  percent.  Communists  4 percent,  and 
Liberals  2 percent. (l)  This  was  followed  a week  later  lofy  a zone-wide 
election  on  the  Gemeinde  level,  (2)  while  in  April  and  Ilay  elections 
for  Kreis  councils  and  for  Gemeinde  councils  for  the  larger  Gemeinden 
were  held  throughout  the  zone, (3)  with  the  Christian  Democratic  Union 
outstripping  the  other  parties. (4)  The  culmination  caiue  on  30  June, 
with  the  zone-wide  election  for  delegates  to  the  constitutional 
assembly  to  draft  charters  for  the  three  lender  states.  Of  the  eligible 
electors  71  percent  voted,  and  Christian  Democrats  again  emerged  as 
the  strongest  party. (5) 

179«  Labor  Unions. 

On  14  April  1946  authorization  for  the  organization  of  German 
labor  unions  on  a state-wide  basis  in  the  United  States  zone  was 
announced  at  a conference  of  iiilitary  Governnent  officials  and  German 
labor  representatives  in  Frankfurt, (6) 

180.  Separations. 

a.  At  an  international  conference  held  in  Paris  from  9 
November  to  21  December  1945 ^ the  representatives  of  eighteen  nations 
considered  plans  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  Germn  surplus  assets# 
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An  agreement  v/as  reached  on  the  share  in  the  reparations  to  be  paid 
by  Germany  to  the  respective  participating  nations*  At  this 
conference  an  administrative  agency,  the  Inter- Allied  Reparations 
Conference,  v/as  established  to  roake  allocations  of  reparations  to 
the  member  nations.  This  agency  prepared  '’The  Flan  for  Preparations 
and  the  Level  of  Postwar  German  Economy  in  ^^.ccordance  with  the 
Berlin  Protocol,”  which  was  adopted  by  the  iillied  Control  Council 
for  Germany  on  26  March  1946,  The  main  object  of  this  plan  was  to 
bring  about  the  industrial  disarmament  of  Germany  and  at 'the  same 
time  to  guarantee  to  Gernvany  the  retention  of  sufficient  industrial 
capacity  for  self-support. 

b.  In  acccrdance  v.ith  the  international  agreement  on 
reparations,  the  United  otates  Military  'Governinent  began  to  survey 
'German  industry  and  to  mark  factories  and  establishments  for  destruction 
or  for  dismantling  and  delivery  to  other  iiations  as  reparations  in  kind. 
By  1 July  1946,  slcty-nine  war  plants  in  the  United  States  Zone  v^ere 
listed  for  destruction  or  dejiiolition.  Dismantling  operations  were 
started  on  the  plants  allocated  as  advance  re^jarations,  and  some 
machinery  was  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Union.  On  26  I.iay  General  Clay, 
Deputy  Mlitary  Governor,  arjnounced  that  the  United  otates  had  stopped 
reparations  deliveries  froiu  its  zone  in  Germany,  except  for  factories 
which  had  already  been  allocated,  until  all  occupying  powers  had 
agreed  to  put  into  effect  the  Potsda^i  decision  on  administering 
Geri.iany  as  an  economic  v/hole. 
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181*  Restitutions^ 

The  program  for  the  restitution  of  art  objects  and  other 
valuable  property  looted  by  the  Nazis  in  the  countries  that  they 
conquered  was  still'  delayed  in  the  first  half  of  1946  by  the  failure 
of  the  different  nations  concerned  to  agree  upon  an  interpretation  of 
the  broad  definition  of  restitution  contained  in  the  London  Declaration 
of  5 January  1943*  In  the  early  months  of  1946,  efforts  to  reach  an 
agreement  were  continued.  In  the  meantime,  a program  of  returning 
stolen  property  found  in  the  United  States  Zone  was  instituted.  The 
Offenbach  Archival  Depot,  which  opened  in  March  1946,  received  more 
than  two  million  pieces  of  library  material  written  in  35  languages. 

At  the  end  of  June  no  decision  had  yet  been  reached  on  the  disposal 
of  some  400,000  pieces  of  this  literature.  3y  June  1946  Hungarian, 
Greek,  and  Soviet  Restitution  Missions  were  in  the  United  States  Zone* 
The  property  involved  in  39  percent  of  the  1,823  claims  filed  by  ten 
countries  had  been  partially  or  entirely  located,  v;hile  Germans  had 
filed  20,000  declarations  of  knowledge  of  the  location  of  property, 

17  percent  of  which  had  been  processed.  France  received  an  oil-cracking 
plant,  and  the  Netherlands  received  297  streetcars  out  of  a total  of 
301  taken  from  that  country. 

182.  Importation  of  Foodstuffs  for  the  German  Population. 

In  January  1946  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  from  the  United 
States  for  the  relief  of  the  German  population  was  begun.  For  the 
supplies  to  be  imported  into  Germany  to  prevent  disease  and  unrest. 
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furlou5^^i  or  pasz  froi.;  12  to  8 percent  of  actual  strei*-th.  Tactical 
units  T.'cre  directed  tc  devote  a rp±nii'.iun  of  icrt;^  hours  v;eel:ly  to 
training,  and  ncrr'.ivisional  service  units  vverr.:  to  "ive  each  individual 
a 'iiinirnu];!  of  three  l iours  of  basic  and  h...,;  houj'*s  of  ti-jc hi  ideal  training 
weekly, (7)  *^t  the  sane  ti'ie,  a p'li.iidilet  sujplc.:^nting  earlier  inforeia- 

tion  and  irislructions,  (c ) desigriod  to  i:r.)rove  tlie  stand  irds  of 
leadership  and  coniraand,  v,as  distributed, 

b.  .‘-i  i.iore  3]>ecific  training  ^•roble.;.  centeredi  on  the 
constabulary,  ■.;hich  re^yiired  a soec.iHl  trainln^^  ;.;rogr<a..  to  fit  the 
men  for  t’;elr  duties.  In  etaiiuary  1946  responsibility  for  tlie 
organization  of  the  force  ivas  delegated  to  the  oojuranding  general  of 
the  Third  .irmy,  aiid  on  IS  January  'hij,  Gen,  dmest  I:.  Haraion  was 
anno^anced  as  Gofamsiiding  Geiieral  of  the  t',3,  Gonstabulary*(9)  On 
15  January’-  1946  Theater  headquarters  published  a thirteen  weeks’ 
training  rrrograia  for  the  Constabulary,  and  in  February  a troopers* 
handbook  was  issued.  The  Tliird  drew  up  a training  sche:.;e 

comprising  three  stages:  the  training  and  indoctrination  of  personnel 

from  15  February  to  31  on-the*-job  training  from  1 to  30  June; 

arA  post  ope  rational  training  after  1 July,  (lO)  During  the  month  of 
June,  emphasis  was  laid  on  carr^^ing  out  sLnulated  and  real  operations. 
Each  troop  partic.ipated  in*  at  least  one  practice  search-and-seizure 
operations,  and,  in  addition,  each  brigade  held  a coj.u..and  fjost 
exercise, (11) 
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1S4.  llovement  tov;ard  a Civilian  Occupation. 

It  had  long  been  assuaied  by  the  cdlitary  authorities  that 
the  line  of  development  Viould  be  from  a militaiy  occupation  to  a 
civilian  supervisory  occupation,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  the 
number  of  United  States  citizens  employed  in  the  European  Theater  was 
s:.Tall,  and  consisted  largely  of  highly  trained  teciinical  specialists. 
The  Theater  policy  prohibiting  recruituent  of  civilian  personnel  from 
the  klone  of  the  Interior,  except  for  persons  possessing  unusual 
qualifications,  continued  throughout  the  suwiiier  of  1945*  The  use 
of  discharged  military  personnel  as  civilian  eiaployees  was  initiated 
in  July  1945,  and  from  September  the  recruitment  of  civilian  employees 
in  the  United  States  was  authorized.  In  addition,  civilian  eroployees 
were  recrviited  fro:.i  the  Allied  and  neutral  couistrics,  and  among 
displaced  persons  and  eneioy  nationals.  In  the  first  half  of  1946, 
the  number  of  civilian  ernployees  of  the  United  States  forces  for  the 
first  time  surpassed  the  military  strength  of  the  Theater,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table. (12) 

lI[LIT.UiI  .U:D  CI'.'ILI.-u.’  :Eil3CilSL  FliOi.:  AKIIL  TC  JUL-Y  1946 


llonth 

Civilian 

Llilitaxy 

HHHH 

. _ . Jm^624_  

401.684 

345.^31 

383,109 

1 June 

3^.572 

374»466 

?.42».26.4 1 
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185.  A/-xcement  with  United  nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration, 

To  take  t\ie  place  of  the  previous  a^reeinent  betv^een  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adifiinistration  and  Supreme 
Headquarters^  an  agreer.ient  was  signed  in  Frankfurt  on  19  February 
1946  by  Laj.  Gen.  II.  R.  Bull,  Chief  of  Staff,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  forces,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Lor^an,  Chief  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adiriinistration  in  Gerr:iany.  (13)  The 
Army  continued  to  provide  basic  supplies  for  displaced  persons  in  the 
Zone,  but  joint  .Iripy-Administration  panels  were  established  to  coordinate 
supply  operations.  The  army  gave  sux;ple:iiental  laedical  and  dental  care, 
and  agreed  to  consult  carq:)  directors  first  in  instances  of  search, 
arrest,  or  detention  of  displaced  persons.  The  AcLiiinistration  operated 
displaced  persons*  centers,  arranged  for  the  participation  of  voluntary 
agencies  in  the  displaced  persons  programs,  operated  a central  tracing 
bureau,  maintained  records,  and  assisted  in  planning  for  repatriation* 

186.  Aerial  Lappigq  Project. 

The  project  loiov;n  as  GaSEY  JCI^ES  for  the  aerial  ftiapping  of 
Europe  and  the  northv.est  coast  of  Africa  >jas  nearing  completion  on 
1 tJuly  194-0.  This  project  was  planned  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  flights  v^ere  started  in  June  1945.  ‘ The  /J.r  Force  was 
cliarged  with  the  aerial  photographic  missions  and  the  Theater  Chief 
Engineer  with  inspection  and  acceptance  of  the  finished  filia.  Countries 
not  covered,  pending  a r:;ore  favorable  international  situation,  were 
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the  Soviet  Union,  Soviet-occupied  Germany,  Jugoslavia,  :ilbania,  Spain, 
and  Portugal • (iZj.) 


1S7,  3hipj>ient  of  .JLien  Dependents. 

a.  In  3-946  the  .\rjTiy  started  fulfilling  a new  responsibility 

that  it  had  assuaed:  the  sliipiaent  to  the  United  States  of  the  v;ar 

brides  and  ciiildren  of  United  States  r)ersonn€l.  The  policy  in  effect 
pro'rLded  that  free  government  transportation  would  be  given  to  the 
dependents  of  ndlitary  personnel  of  all  grades,  of  honorably  discharged 
veterans,  and  of  civilian  employees  of  the  bar  Denar b:i.ent  and  the 
;tmcrlcan  Red  C-‘<j  ...  Ihe  ccramanding  generals  of  Theater  Service  Forces 
and  the  United  IlLngdom  Base  were  designated  by  the  Theater  Commander 

as  his  author:! 2ied  representatives  to  conduct  the  program,  (15)  and 
e>rt.erisive  planning  x/as  carried  out,  ^.’estern  Baee  oection  arrar-jed 
for  ship:='Lent  of  dependents  from  the  liberated  countries,  and  Continental 
Base  Section  Ixandled  the  proj^ect  in  other  Duropoan  co^xitr*  is,  including, 
f -re  (.pi  ed  territor;^", 

b.  The  first  shipiient  of  war  brides,  626  in  nuu:jber,  sailed 
from  SouthaMpton  on  tlie  ^>rp;entiua  on  26  January  1946,  while  the  first 
to  leave  the  Continent  sailed  from  Le  Havre  on  the  General  Goethals 
on  6 harch  1946*  2y  the  end  of  June  19Z.-6,  45,2o5  had  s<oLled  and 
applications  had  been  received  fro..j  an  additional  15,676,(16)  Figures 
for  shipments  fro*.i  the  tl.ree  base  sections  through  30  June  1946  are 
shovm  in  the  follDwing  table,  (1?) 
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3aiK:^::T  OF  DLiri::jjoi:T3 


TC  Jir.3  1946 


Base  Section 

Adults 

Children 

Total 

United  Kin;,dom 

IBHH 

WHBSKm 

V/estern  Base 

jlllllllllllllllllllp^p^^ 

Continental  Base 

- - .63 

llllllllllllllili^ 

Totals 

11.160 

HHHI 

I8C.  Occupational  Planniiy  . and  ^^ccQ/.iplishaients, 

The  liiost  extensive  achievements  of  tlie  United  States  forces 
in  the  first  half  of  1946  xvere  the  successful  transition  to  an 
established  occupation  forces,  desi-jied  for  a long  occupation,  and 
the  building'" up  of  a systeia  of  i.iilitary  comraiuiities  in  the  occupation 
areas, 

a.  Planning  Responsibility,  The  responsibility  for 
planning  v^as  in  the  hands  of  the  Special  Occupa-tional  Hanning  Board, 
which  was  organized  on  19  Septe.iber  1945  with  General  Bull  as 
cliairman,  (18)  Tiie  Board  v;as  to  draw  up  plans  for  living  quarters, 
recreational  facilities,  and  services  for  occupation  forces  and  tlieir 
dependents  in  accordance  v;ith  certain  basic  standards, 

b,  Pro/yess  of  Planning,  3y  8 October  certain  basic 

assumptions  had  been  arrived  at:  that  the  occu;;ation  would  extend  for 

at  least  five  years;  that  most  of  the  cost  of  construction  and 
rehabilitation  v;as  to  be  boine  by  the  Geri;:aiis  as  reparations;  that 
the  troops  were  to  be  stationed  in  compact  military  installations  of 
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not  less  than  regijaental  size,  similar  to  postsj  that  facilities 

were  to  be  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the  best  of  the  former  German 
and  that  inaximuia  use  v;as  to  be  iriade  of  existing  foniier  Gern'an 
installations.  It  v;as  estimated  that  soiae  90, OCX)  dependents  of 
officers  and  enlxsted  men  would  be  brought  to  Ein^ope  during  the 
following  year,  and  transportation,  housing,  schools,  and  merchandising 
facilities  v;ere  to  be  provided*  Surplus  vehicles  v/ere  to  be  sold 
to  military  persoPi^.e!  for  their  personal  use,  and  gasoline  and  oil 
made  available.  3y  December,  tentative  locations  had  been  put  foi^ard 
for  tile  communities,  and  the  commanding  general  of  Theater  Service 
Forces  had  been  made  resjx)nsible  for  the  preparation  of  further  plans. 
Generals  coiiumnding  geographical  areas  v^ere  to  plan  for  the  use  of  the 
facilities  exist  ling  in  co..Jiiunities  of  tiieir  areas,  and  to  submit  their 
reports  and  estimtes  by  20  January  194u.  On  submission  of  the  Theater 
plan,  however,  the  ..ar  Department  stated  that  no  construction,  either 
temporary  or  -"ermanent,  was  to  be  aut herd  zed.  (19) 

c.  High  priority  was  given,  in  this  planning,  to  the  ship- 
ment of  dependents  to  the  Theater.  Originally,  plans  had  excluded 
the  dependents  of  enlisted  men  except  those  of  the  first  three  grades. 
By  the  time  applications  were  accepted,  however,  in  the  middle  of 
Februar^^,  dependents  of  all  enlisted  grades  had  been  declared  eligible 
by  the  :.'ar  department. (20)  The  matter  of  relatives  by  marriage  was 
later  clarified  in  "in-laws  in  fact  dependent  and  who  are  additionally 
bona  fide  raembers  of  the  household"  were  declared  eligible  for 
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transportauion  on  a spaceavailable  basis. (21)  as  o£  25  February,  13^ 
applications  for  transportation  of  dependents  to  the  Theater  had  been 
received,  aiid  it  v;as  requested  that  all  personnel  desiring  transport- 
atibn  should  submit  applications  by  29  harch  1946*  at  that  date, 

415  officers,  2o  enlisted  men,  and  8 civilians  had  filed  applications* 
.‘ill  dependents  v/ere  processed  throui;^li  the  port  of  Bremen.  The  first 
to  arrive  in  Europe  reached  Fratihfurt  .am  ..ain  on  29  .-.pril  194o,  and 
by  28  June  2,46?  dependents  had  arrived  in  the  Theater  from  the 
United  States,  including  2,328  dependents  of  officers,  SO  of  enlisted 
:nen,  and  59  of  civilipjis.  (22) 

d.  Educational  Facilities  for  Dependent  Children,  with 
the  presence  of  families  in  the  Theater,  a need  arose  for  educational 
facilities  for  the  children,  ilanning  for  this  had  started  early, 
and  in  Lay  1946  publicity  was  given  to  the  qualifications  desired  in 
teaciicrs.(23)  By  the  end  of  June,  plans  v;ere  well  advanced  for  the 
opening  of  the  schools  in  October. 

e.  Excrian;>e  Bervice  Facilities.  Certain  general 
f?.cilities  and  services  vjere  also  expanded  for  the  use  of  all  aiembers 
of  United  States  co:.iriunities.  One  of  these  was  the  -iruy  Exchange 
Service,  .it  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  little  vjas  available  in 
post  exchanges  except  tobacco,  candy,  and  a few  toilet  articles.  By 
September  1945,  post  exchange  officers  were  belrig  ui'ged  to  extend 
tlieir  activities  to  provide  luore  and  better  services, (24)  Plans 
submitted  on  28  December  envisaged  a greatly  exocinded  service,  to 
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include  tailoring;,  and  watch-  and  radio-repair.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  1%5,  the  fii'st  i ierchandise  be^an  to  arrive  froiii  other  coiontries 
with  v/hich  contracts  had  been  iaade,  namely^  Spain,  Sweden,  France, 
Belgiurft,  3v;itzerland.(25)  In  the  first  half  of  194o,  contracts 
ajiiounting  to  nearly  four  niill.ion  dollars  were  placed  in  Geri.ian2/'  and 
Austria,  while  contracts  aiaomiting  to  nearly  tv;enty  iidllion  dollars 
'were  placed  in  other  European  coiuitries. (2o)  The  --.my  Exchange  Service 
itself  supervised  the  production  of  beer,  soft  drinks,  and  ice  creaju, 
using  'Serman  facilities  as  far  as  possible.  (27)  Auto  maiiitenance  and 
repair,  tailoring,  laoidiy,  dry  cleaning,  hairdressing,  and 
watch-  and  radio-repair  were  also  provided  by  the  ..rmy  Exchange  Service. 
The  sale  of  jeeps  began  in  June  1946,  and  it  v;as  planned  to  sell  cars 
by  lottery  froia  July  1946. 

f.  Leave  and  Aecreation.  Leave3  and  recreation  facilities 
remained  abundant,  although  the  current  policy  v/as  one  of  cutting 
dovm  ineffectives  and  elErdnating  expense  by  instituting  a pay-as-you-go 
policy.  By  Ju.  e 1946,  leave  centers  and  tours  were  operated  in  Great 
Bidtain  by  the  .vuerican  Led  Cross;  in  Paris,  .loiiie,  Brussels,  and  the 
Pwiviera  by  the  and  in  Switzerland,  Denj^rk,  and  the  French  i-JLps 

by  negotiation  with  the  foreign  govermient  at  a flat-rate  cost  to  the 
individual,  llest  areas  vdthin  the  occupied  areas  v;ere  also  authorized 
froia  November  1945,(28)  and  were  maintained  at  Ednigsee,  Eerchtesgaden, 
Garr.iisch,  and  Chierasee  in  Germany,  and  at  Dad  Isc'-d,  Gmunden,  and 
Eondsee  in  nustria. (29) 
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189*  V/ar  Crimest 

a*  By  the  becinning  of  January  1946,  Case  'Jo*  1,  against 
the  twenty-tv^o  principal  defendents  and  seven  Ger.MCJi  political  and 
uiilitary  orgaarlzations,  v;as  being  prosecuted  before  the  International 
'iilitary  Tribunal  at  nilrnberg^  and  by  the  end  of  Ju*.e  the  case  v^as 
nearing  coiapletion*  Pi'oceedings  for  violations  of  the  laws  of  war 
to  the  prejudice  of  United  States  nationals,  notably  prisoners  of  v^ar, 
and  for  atrocities  co.ni/nitted  in  the  concentration  camps,  were  being 
conducted  before  aiilitary  coiiiraissions  or  jnilitary  government  courts* 
Tliese  cases  included  tie  Borkum  Island  Case,  opened  on  6 February  at 
Ludvrfigsburgj  the  ilauthausen  Concentration  Ca:np  trial, opened  on  11  Hay 
1946  at  Dachauj  the  ^.aLaedy  I.assacre  trial,  opened  on  16  Lay;  and 
the  Flossenbttrg  Concentration  Qaur-  trial,  opened  on  11  June* 

b.  The  U.S.  had  in  its  custody  a large  niuaber  of 

civilian  internees,  amounting  to  150,000  persons,  v«*ho  had  been  arrested 
during  the  first  year  of  the  occupation  in  implementation  of  the 
automatic-arrest  policy  of  t ie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff* (30)  These 
presented  a problem  of  feeding  and  guarding,  and  the  danger  that  new 
Nazi  cliques  might  be  formed  in  the  camps*  It  had  become  clear  triat 
many  people  had  been  interned  on  purely  teclmical  grounds.  The 
automatic  arrest  actegory  policy  vjas  aiiiended,  therefore,  from  time  to 
time  during  the  first  year  of  the  occupation,  mandatory  arrests  were 
limited  to  active  members  of  organizations  under  indictment  and  to 
war  crijues  suspects  and  dangerous  security  suspects. (31) 
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THE  Ul-IITED  STAT'ES  FCaCES  CK  30  JLTS  1946 

190,  The  United  States  Forces  on  30  June  194o» 

The  constitution  and  the  interrelation  oT  uiits  of  the 
United  Gtaces  forces  in  the  European  Theater  as  of  30  June  1946 
is  shown  in  the  chart  on  the  following  page. 
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EUROPEAN  THEATER  ORGANIZATION 

30  JUNE  1946 


RESPONSIBLE  TO  OFFICE  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  (US),  FOR  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS  ONLY 
FOR  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS,  THE  COMMANDING  GENERAL  US  FORCES  AUSTRIA 
REPORTS  DIRECT  TO  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

OPERATIONAL  CONTROL  ONLY 

UNDER  TECHNICAL  CONTROL  OF  THEATER  QUARTERMASTER 


Chapter  IX 


t: 


CF  U::iTED  STATIUS  OGCUFA-IOI' 


OCCUFMTICn  CF  THA  .G-ii::2L;jJD 


191.  BeRinninr.  of  the  Occupation. 

The  occupation  of  Gerraany  began  in  Speteiaber  194^1-,  when  the 
first  troops  operating  under  the  Supreiae  Goja.sander  entei'ed  Gerraan 
territory  and  captured  a fevi»  towns*  The  first  Geri.ian  city  to  fall 
was  aachen,  which  surrendered  on  21  October  after  a five-day  boinbardaient 
by  the  First  U.S.  .irmy.  Eneny  defeiises  west'  of  the  iihine  diver 
crutnbled  rapidly,  and  by  12  'larch  the  12th  and  21st  Inriiiy  Groups  stood 
on  the  Qennan  Shine  throughout  its  entire  length  north  of  the  liosel. 
Practically  all  eneiay  forces  had  :een  cleared  frora  the  area,  l..uch 
of  the  civil  population  had  fled  before  the  advancing  .illied  ariuies, 
but  enough  people  were  left  to  warrant  their  control  for  reasons  of 
military  secui'ity.  During  the  fall  and  early  vdntcr  of  1944-45, 
a few  military,''  government  detachments  operated  in  trie  region  already 
conquered  along  the  western  frontier,  and  a fevi  tactical  units  got 
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their  first  experience  as  security  troops  for  Lhe  control  of  the 
Geritian  population,  '-Llitary  government  detachiiients  had  been  trained 
for  duty  in  specific  Geriaan  localities  and  attached  to  the  arndes, 
which  had  been  directed  by  the  I2th  Avny  Group  to  leave  detachments 
behind  all  departMcntal  rjid  regional  capitals  as  the  rear 

bouiidar2»'  iiiovcd  for::ard.  By  24  September  19^-5  there  wei'e  twenty-six 
such  detaciunents,  'with  a total  strength  of  133  officers,  7 warrant 
officers,  and  235  enlisted  men,  serving  with  t:ie  Tnird  U.S,  -irmy. 
Approxijnately  nine  detaciviients  were  made  available  to  each  corps ♦(!) 


192,  Collection  of  Lntelligence  for  J±l\t^iry  Government  Operations, 
Studies  of  specific  cities  ahead  of  the  arioies  were  made 
and  issued  to  the  detaclmier.ts  concerned,  detailing  as  nearly  as  possible 
c^irrent  conditions  in  the  towns,  including  the  extent  of  bo.rib  da-tage, 
the  nun-ber  of  industries  still  operating,  the  possibilities  for  billets, 
the  condition  of  raillieads,  laundries,  storage  warehouses,  refrigeration 
facilities,  and  duino  pai'ks,  Detach'nents  in  foin.ard  ^:ones  relayed 
ji.uch  infer; .lat ion  of  value  t/irough  dally  and  srjccial  reports  and 


t’irougli  iiiterviews  with,  intelli.ence  couriers  v.ho  visited  them  daily. 
Civil  affairs,  ..ilitary  goveririient , and  C— 5 staffs  of  divisions  and 
corps  supple-iiOiitou  this  and  the  inforiiation  obtained  through  the 
constant  rooperatio. . •.nd  tlie  Coiuiter  Ixitelligence  Corps,  fhe 

information  v/as  v;idely  disseranated  along  with  otiier  literature  of 
all  tyces  and,  in  addition,  meetings  were  arranged  with  specialists 
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in  various  fields 


* -iiS  a result,  the  plan  for  the  occupation  of 
C^r-any  v,a.s  not  a bare  fraincv^orl:  'rthen  these  first  detachments  \^’ent 
to  v;ork  there,  (2) 

193 , Chan<;e  frOij  Civil  affairs  to  Idlltcaw  'Governments 

curing  operations  in  France,  i,  and.  Luxe.tiburg, 

the  niission  cf  G-5  had  been  confined  strictly  to  civil  affairs, 

* 

particularly  the  interpreting  and  adjusting  of  conflicts  betv/een 
civilian  and  iidlitary  needs  so  that  the  vital  requirements  of  each 
could  be  satisfied.  It  uas  difficiilt  for  tradesmen,  producers,  aiid 
local  officials  tc  understand  v»hy  combat-zone  restrictions  should  be 
continued  so  far  behind  the  lines,  vjhere  the  could  nc  longer  be 

heard.  In  Gei'.aany  it  becaiiie  necessary  for  the  first  tiiac  to  establish 
a government  over  a defeated  peop>le,(3> 

b.  Civil  affairs  was  organized  as  the  udlitary  agency 
charged  vjith  keeping  the  civilian  population  ”o.ff  the  back”  of  the 

fighting  forces^  so  far  as  the  .irny  was  concerned,  its  criief  purpose 

h 

was  to  fiui:.her  jiiilitary  objectives,^  Ivery  assistance  vjas  given  state 
authorities  in  France,  lelgium,  and  L’uxe  -ibui^g  in  surveyiiig  their 
devastated  countries  and  in  establishing  control.  Officials  of  these 
countries  resumed  their  pests  quickly  and  took  jaea surges  in  support  of 
rnilitaiy  operations.  In  Oeraiany  it  was  not  a liiatter  of  reinstating 
a forier  govemaont,  but  of  setting  up  a cciaplete  aiilitarj''  authority. 
Such,  authority  was  to  be  exercised  indirectly  through  local  self-govern- 
ment, but  only  when  sucli  a governiaeo.t,  purged  of  all  I'azi  personnel 


and  doctrines,  could  be  established* (4) 


194*  Conditions  Encountered  in  Geriiiaiiy* 

Upon  entering  Geniiany  the  ariides  fouiid  it  necessary  to 
restore  order  in  a desolated  count ly  that  v;as  still,  in  many  regions, 
under  eneiry  fire*  detrer.ting  enemy  forces  and  civilians  alike, 
ordered  to  evacuate,  attempted  to  take  v:ith  them  ever^d/iiing  of  value 
except  UTith.reashed  grain  and  crops  still  in  the  grouxid,  and  they 
added  to  the  extensive  combat  dajiia.ge  by  destroying  public  utilities 
still  usable.  IJ-litary  government  officers  found  the  people  "kvho 
stayed  behind  badly  frightened,  docile,  and  tired  of  v;ar.  .*t  the 
end  of  his  first  ;veek  of  iidlitary  goveraji.ent , the  co-riuiandii'ig  officer 
of  Detachment  15G2,  Third  umy,  reported  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  C— 5,  that  the  der..:aji  villagers  had  begim  to  shov;  an  ’’attitude 
of  friendliness  and  cooperation”  to  .uuerican  troops.  He  added: 

'’Some  of  the  inliabitants  have  openly  expressed  their  anti-LJazi 
feelings.  Consensus  of  opinion  is  that  Gemany  is  doomed  and  that 
the  quicker  the  ^*llies  overthrov/  the  Kazis  tne  quicker  'Germany  will 
be  able  to  begin  reconstruction.” (5) 

195*  First  iictions  of  Idlitary  Government. 

a.  Laws,  ordinairces,  and  notices  were  published  Lruaediately 
in  all  tovms  and  were  almost  everyvdiere  readily  obeyed.  Exceptions 
v^ere  noted  at  Koblenz  and  Gochem,  where  the  people  viere  described 
as  ”sullen  and  uncooperative,”  and  detachments  moving  east  of  the 
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Rhine  observed  a similar  attitude*  Defiance  of  .U.lied  rule  v;as  »iost 
frequently  shov/n  by  the  Hazi-indoctrinated  youth.  Iiiiiaediate  and  wide 
circulation  of  lav/s  .'irid  ordinances  which  the  people  were  expected 
to  ohey  was  obtained  by  distribution  of  a special  issue  of  Die 
I-j-tteilunR,  a nev;spa  ;er  published  by  a£ents  of  Publicity''  and  Psycho- 
logical Vvarfare.  Subsequent  copies  v/ith  straight  news  reports  were 
accorded  respect  by  the  Gerir.ans  because  of  the  official  character  of 
the  first  copy.  :'.s  tiiae  went  on  the  publication  proved  to  be  popular 
and  print  orders  were  increased  from  v/eek  to  vjeek.  In  the  Third  Array 
area  alone,  a circulation  of  100,000  copies  was  attained  by  31  Plarch.(6) 
b.  ‘ifter  issuing  directives,  inilitarj^  govern/iient  turned 
next  to  those  things  which  v;ould  be  of  help  to  the  ar/iy.  The  people 
were  instructed  to  clean  up  the  streets  and  bury  the  dead*  :lighv/ays 
and  water,  light,  telephone,  and  gas  systems  were  repaired  with 
’lerman  labor  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  carr^^  out  ./ar  Department 
instructions,  units  ivhici;  uncovered  evidence  of  actrocities  required 
the  populace  living  nearby  to  see  and  exaiiiine  the  evidences  of  the 
control  exercised  by  the  Mazi  governiAent*  In  soue  cases,  Germans 
vie  re  forced  to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  victiiAS.  On  the  whole  the 
military  security  situation  was  better  tiian  had  been  anticipated 
and  i'tdlitary  poverniAcnt  was  able  to  effect  resonable  organization 
and  tight  control  over  the  people  after  only  a brief  period  of  anarchy. 
Dveiy  German  ever  twelve  years  of  age  vias  registered  by  military 
government  detaca.Lents  and  naiAes  were  checked  against  lists  provided 
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by  the  Coiu.ter  Intelligence  Corps ♦ -iS  soon  as  possible  civil 
governinent  and  laxv  eiiforcing  bodies  v;ere  set  up,  (7) 

196.  The  Sstablishnent  of  Civil  Government, 

The  irdlitary  government  detachments  moving  into  the  Rhineland 
found  no  goverrjnent  in  operation  v;hen  they  arrived.  Civil  authorities 
had  for  the  aiost  part  been  evacuated  by  the  Geriiiaxi  :ir::iy  and  it  v^as 
hard  to  find  residents  v;ho  knov/  anjd^hing  about  govcrmicnt . nwnber 
of  Btirgernieisters  Viho  remained  behind  had  to  be  removed  from  office 
because  screenirig  shov;od  them  to  have  been  ardent  ITazis.  The  most 
cooperative  officials  v;ere  found  by  Fnaking  use  of  old  civil  lists 
dating  back  to  1927-33.  In  ;..aay  of  the  i-Ireise^  non-iiazis  vino  had 
been  re:;oved  frc::.  office  by  the  >'azi  govcriv;:ent  in  1933  v^ere  reinstated. 
In  sorae  of  the  smaller  Gemeinde  ncu-Nazi  officials  vjerc  found  vino  had 
not  been  removed  because  of  their  long  service  to  the  community  and 
some  of  them  vjere  retained.  At  the  level  of  gcvernraent  next  higher 
than  the  Kreis,  the  i.egierunKsbezirk . and  at  the  still  high  level  of 
Irovinz  it  was  more  difficult  to  secure  satisfactory^  civil  servants. 

At  all  levels  vine  re  cliief  adininistrative  officers  were  appointed, 
they  were  able  tc  organise  police  a* id  other  essential  services  on  a 
lijidted  scale,  all  appointaients  were  on  a teimjorary  basis,  and  some 
apoointees  v;ere  subsequently  dismissed  after  investigation  by  the 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps. (S) 


197.  The  r.achinor.y  for  Lo.v;  ^^nforceiaent 


a*  .lS  tlie  area  cccu^-ried  cluritiv.  tl'ie  winter  of  1944-A-5  v^-as 
siiiall,  it  was  difficult  to  assay  the  quality  and  i'.er.vanence  of 
£oveniiiicnt  crsanizations  establislied  localli/*  The  chief  interest 
at  the  time  was  the  nroraulisution  of  military  government  law  arid  the 
estaulishaent  cf  coui'ts  for  its  enforce..:ent  * Le^al  action  bei^ari  v,ith 
the  posting  of  proclaiuations  and  laws  v^hich  established  iidlitary 
goven^aient^  abolisiied  Uazi  laws  and  organizations^  sus^^cnded  coiu'ts, 
ijiiposed  security  r'o  strict  ions  upon  tiie  ierman  population,  and  ordered 
penalties  for  violations*  The  ...aciiinery  for  enf orccrient  was  pi'ovided 
by  the  appoint:;ient  of  coui-^s  composed  of  lailitary  governii.eriL  personnel^  (9 
b.  The  court^3  set  u|-  gave  a qaiclc  and  decisive  answer  to 
imy  questions  tha.t  raght  liave  been  entertained  un  the  severity  to  be 
exercised  by  the  United  Ttates  forces*  The  first  sentences  hariued 
down  Vbfere  sof ficiently  severe  to  convince  the  deiv/.ans  that  they  vvere 
not  dealiiig  witii  trie  I9I0  .Liucri.can*  Irr  i.oclons,  for  inst«;'Uice,  v/here 
C-eri.aii  had  V:nown  the  Americans  in  191S,  the  citizens  were  cert^^in 
that  there  woia-.d  be  no  cnan^e  since  the  last  occupation.  Tney  read 
t}ic  proclamations  skeptically,  but  soon  discovered  ti-at  the 

proclaiaations  :.;eant  what  they  said.  T’le  courts  tried  arid  convicted 

% 

ci'^rilians  charged  v.itli  suci.  offciises  as  violations  of  curfew  .uid 
circulation  I'estrictions,  crossirig  the  r ranco-deruian  border,  ])rivate 
slaughtering  of  cattle,  larceny  of  pro;  ert^^  of  the  United  btates 
forces,  failure  to  report  the  presence  of  Ger;:ian  soldiers,  arid 


transportation  of  i.'.ail  over  the  frontier,  Sentences  were  froui  seven 
days*  to  six  luonths*  l.ipriocniiicnt  at  hard  labor,  (10) 

c.  Since  a study  of  case  records  revealed  a lack  of 
unifor:iUty  in  sentences ^ an  abstract  of  all  cases  tried  in  tiie  12th 
.^rjiy  Croup  area  was  sent  to  corps ^ divisions  ^ and  detaennents  for 
infer,  at  ion  and  yui  lance.  In  so:.ie  cases^  letters  were  v:ritten  to 
courts  point in_  out  the  li.iadequacy  of  r-ent^j^iCes  in  certairi  cases 
involving  seriou.s  offenses.  A board  of  review  ’\;as  app.ointed  and 
charged  vjit!n  the  reviov;  of  all  cases  in  V/hio/:  the  ouziish:  lonit  exceeded 
i-inrisc!¥aent  for  one  yeai’  or  a fine  of  one  thousand  do  liars  ^ and  all 
other  cases  tried  by  courts  appointed  by  the  arioics  in  whicn  a 
petition  for  roviev;  \;as  filed.  (11) 

198 • The  fvdvance  into  Cer^aarc^, 

General  Patton  launched  the  first  jaode rn  assauit-crossing 
of  the  Phine  River  on  22  -..arch_,  at  Oppe nil ei:a.  This  crossing  progressed 
siTuoothly  and  three  others  were  made  north  of  the  Ruhr  by  the  21st 
Group  during  the  niglit  of  23-2Ly  Larch.  T-/;o  days  later  the 
Third  .made  two  more  crossings  in  the  Oberwesel-Boppard  area. 

The  advance  beyond  ti;e  Pdiine  vjas  ordered  on  25  narcli,  and  at  the 
s.ame  time  the  Fifteentii  l.r:cty  was  ordered  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  occupation  of  the  ifninelandj  where  the  z'aoid  arlvance  had 
left  a tremendous  a:aount  of  territory  without  occupation  forces  and 
governing  bodies. (12) 
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199*  The  Assi:crii-icnt  or  the  Fifteenth 

a.  As  the  ar..aes  oroceued  eastward  froii.  the  ^hiine,  the 

Fifteenth  Arrr^'  v-as  to  be  pre:>ared  to  occupy,  organise,  and  govern  the 
Ahineland,  including  the  /dieinprovinz,  the  baarland,  the  Pfalz,  and 
the  portion  of  Hesiien  west  of  the  idniiie  River.  Dy  1 -*pril  it  was  to 
take  over  the  defcns«a  of  the  vjest  bank  of  the  Rhine  Aiver  froiii  Bonn 
to  Meuss.  Operational  control  of  all  units  then  defending  the  sector 
was  to  pass  teraporarily  to  the  Fifteenth  until  such  time  as  those 

units  might  be  relieved  by  units  of  the  Fifteeiith  ..rjiy.  The  Fifteenth 
.^rrny  was  to  extend  its  defensive  sector  on  the  v»est  barA:  to  include 
Romberg  by  5 April,  and,  at  a tirr.e  to  be  decided  later,  Aunch.en 
Gladbach.(13) 

b.  Because  it  was  most  njiLuodiately  available,  the  X)CII 

Corps  v^as  designated  by  Fifteenth  to  assujriG  responsibility  for 

the  defense,  security,  and  rdlitary  govermient  of  the  Idnine  sector. 

As  conditions  warranted,  the  Corps  was  to  be  prepared  to  occupy, 
organize,  and  govern  additional  areas  in  the  rear  of  tlie  First  and 
ninth  -Ir.iiies,  nai^tely,  all  of  the  Ahe inprovinz  west  of  the  Rhine 
Aiver  in  neKierun^sbezirke  DUsseldorf,  Aaciien,  and  Cologne,  and 
eventually  the  parts  of  DUsseldorf  and  Cologne  east  of  tne  Aiver. (14) 

c.  Tne  XXIII  Corps  nad  most  of  its  forces  in  the  United 
Kingdom  but,  as  soon  as  possible,  it  was  to  talce  ovei"  Re gie ruriRsbezirke 
Trier  and  Koblenz  in  the  .theinpi*ovinz,  and  the  Baarland,  the  Ffalz, 
and  the  portion  of  Hessen  west  of  the  Ahine  Aiver.  Later,  as  the 
First,  Third,  and  Seventh  Abides  advanced  into  Ger.uany,  the  XXIII  Corps 
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was  to  be  ready  to  take  over  additional  areas  across  the  Rhine* (15) 
d*  Cn  10  April  responsibility  for  an  area  viest  of  the 
Rhine  and  south  of  the  Oeruian-Mctherland  frontier  ;vas  assu'.ied^  the 
iiinth  ..rmy  retaining  responsibility  for  screenin£^  and  patrolling  the 
v;est  banlc  of  the  river  and  for  the  mainteriance  and  protection  of  the 
bridges.  The  foHov;lng  day,  the  Third  ar/ny  area  aro’ond  Koblenz  was 
added  to  the  Fifteenth  army's  responsibility,  liie  city  of  Koblenz 
itself  was  taken  over  three  days  later.  Except  for  certain  supply 
installations  within  tine  city  and  traffic  control  at  tlie  east 
approaches  of  bridges,  Bonn  and  the  surrounding  area  passed  to  the 
control  of  the  Fifteenth  Arinj^  fror.i  the  First  on  15  *ipril.  During 

the  next  two  days,  the  relief  of  Third  .‘.riPy  units  was  coi:!pleted  and 
preparations  ‘were  ipade  for  movejiient  of  the  Fifteenth  .iriny  to  the 
Seventh  nrmy  area  west  of  the  Rhine.  Cn  20  .ipril  boundaries  were 
extended  to  the  Rhine  River  froni  Boppard  to  Opperiheim.  The  reiuaining 
portions  of  the  Saarland  vjere  taken  over  on  2h  ^ioril  and  the  area 
within  the  Rheinprovinz  lying  east  of  the  river  and  the  last  portions 
of  Hessen  were  taJ^cen  over  the  following  day,(l6) 

200,  The  Last  Resistance  in  the  Rhineland* 

a.  wTien  the  Fifteenth  assUi'-iied  responsibility  for  the 

Rhineland,  fighting  continued  in  apnroxiniately  one  fifth  of  it.  The 
combat  area  included  about  one  half  of  each  of  the  Re gie rungsbe z i rke 
of  DUsseldorf  and  Cologne  and  a tip  of  the  Re gie rung sbe z i rk  of  Koblenz, 
all  lying  east  of  the  River.  Trie  tactical  operations  along  the 
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Rhine  River  had  becoir.e  neglicitile,  consictiu:^  of  only  occasional 
patrolliniT  and  li^bt  artillery  fire*  The  i.dssion  specifically  forbade 
any  attack  in  force  across  the  river  and  no  single  ;:)atrol  larger  than 
a company  vjas  authorized  at  any  tLiie.  GcmbaL  and  reconnaissance 
patrols  were  sent  east  of  the  river^  and  contacts  vvitii  'lenaan  forces 
y;ere  r^^ported  until  11  April.  On  6 Aprils  for  exa-iple^  a raiding 
party  repulsed  a counterattack  by  t'oree  enei^^*^  tanks  near  Hit  dor  f. 

Sixty  prisoners  ;voi-e  talcen.  Cn  the  saiae  day  a patrol  in  the  vicinity 
of  Eilendorf  returned  v.dth  forty  displaced  i>ersons.  The  follovjing 
day  one  of  the  patrol  groups  encountered  an  antipersonnel  loiiie  on 
the  east  barik  and  suffered  twelve  casualties^  while  the  other  eleven 
patrols  sent  out  that  day  reported  no  trouble.  Of  tlie  six  patrols 
sent  out  on  S .’ipril  only  one  iiet  resistance.  It  was  cJiibushed^  and 
one  ii^aa  v/as  killed  and  another  wouiided,  Cn  10  *.pril  the  101st  .airborne 
Division  reported  taat  three  or  four  patrols  vjere  unable  to  cross  the 
Hiiine  because  of  heav;;,^  ene'ii^/  fire  in  the  area  of  Ddsseldorf , (17) 

b.  The  principal  combat  ;.u-sslQn  of  the  Fifteenth  .irmy  was 
to  hold  the  Ail  in  e '.ivei'  line  intact  while  First  ixnd  hinth  -iraiy  forces 
were  reducing  the  'dei^'ian  forces  trapped  in  the  hL'hr  pocket.  Aesistance 
here  had  been  vSplit  into  two  pockets  by  the  tvjo  *vn:iies,  n.nA  enemy 
tanlvs  and  troops  were  milling  ajjalessly  in  the  center  of  the  two 
shrinking  circles.  By  lo  * rii  only  one  rapidly  disappearing  pocket 
reiiiained  on  the  east  baiH-:  of  the  Aidne^  Just  ncu^th  of  Cologne,  and 
resisoance  in  the  Fifteenth  .'.rmy  area  had  ended.  The  mission  of  the 
nr/ry  was  iiinaediately  shifted  in  keeping  with  tnis  develo|^iiient . (16) 
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201.  Orr.anizinir.  for  the  Occupation. 

a*  There  was  a noticeable  difTerei:ce  in  the  way  in  i^hich 
tactical  units  and  riLlitaiy  ^ovcra-ncnt  units  tackled  tlie  probla'n  of 
control  of  •‘leruian  territory^  Tactical  coni-.ianders  deployed  their 
troops  for  possible  deforisive  or  offensive  us^?,  witn  co.;bat  operations 
as  t!ieir  cliief  concern,  idlitary  poverrunerit  units^  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  trained  for  occu;)atiori  on  trie  basis  of  exist  in, political 
di  vis  ion  s and  or  par*izat  ions  c.  f t : m ' : j . iaan  leic' . . Tb  . ■ • ' s f o un  ded 
Gix  a sp'ste.'a  of  ox‘^an:Lsaticjr>  viric’i  liod  as  its  basic  unit  the  ^jtadtbezirk, 
or  St .-.dtkre j.G . ( rouKhl:/  a city  and  its  surrc’jralinp  area  of  influence) 
aj'Kl  tiie  l^.ndkrels  (sL^dlar  to  a a/.a]l  county),(19) 

b.  Trie  tactical  disposition  of  t'roops  scldoa  coincide  with 
the  acLid.niwStrative  subdivisions  of  rdlitai’y  ^ovcrivucat  auti'crity. 

The  boundaries  overlapped  to  sucr^  a pre.at  dopree  that  confusion 
developed  in  both,  the  ;dl;itary  ^overru.iorit  and  the  tactical  organization, 
and  a r^reat  deal  of  confusion  v;c.s  created  in  the  .dnds  of  the  C-erman 
pecplo.  Both  the  purely  rnilitary  and  poverruiiaital  coii...anders  became 
uncertain  cf  the  Vjoiuids  of  their  proper  authorit^^  and  frecjuently  v/ere 
obliged  to  make  decisions  by  invStiiict  ratlier  tnan  by  regulation.  The 
multiplicity  of  coi.'d  .ands  and  the  issuance  cf  orders  by  aLiost  all  of 
triese  coi.u.iands  caused  repeated  duplications  of  effort.  Many  onlers 
were  issued  by  different  units  coverin.  the  sa;cc  areas  or  populations, 
with  varying  specifications#  The  effect  upon  the  uernuJins  was  plainly 
undesirable . ( 20) 
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c,  Early  in  the  tactical  set-up  v;itii  a fcrv'vard  combat 

2ionc  and  a rear  security  sector  v;as  fouiid  to  be  urisatisfactory  for 
the  .-.liscion  of  lidlitary  .^overiL..ent ♦ T:ie  disposition  of  troo])s  v;as 
clianycrl  to  coincide  <aore  v;ith  the  political  subdivisions  •ind  all 
autiiority  v/as  centci*ei  in  the  corps  coi.L.iander  ‘.vith  the  ..ssistaiit  Oiiief 
of  Staffs  dii-cctly  in  cliar^e.  The  corps  v^ere  tc  organise  their 

areas  into  districts  and  subdistrict each  district  CGiiforiKiny  to 
the  boui.daries  of  the  h.e/,ieruii;/;sbezirk  and  subdistricts  to  tliose  of 
one  or  iAore  r.x’eise , iiisofar  as  practicable.  Consideration  was  to  be 
^iven  to  the  cstablislirnent  of  tvrfo  dist'ricts  In  tlie  :;e;derunKsbezirke 
lyi-n  g on  botli  sides  of  the  river^  for  iristaiice  Dtisseldorf  ?md  Cologne. 

All  existing  tactical  headquarters  v;ere  to  be  subdistrict  and  sector 
headquarters.  The  coi''ps  cOiaranders  v;ere  to  be  responsible  to  the 
arin;^^  co-'iiinander  for  the  :iaintenance  of  control,  including  security, 
traffic,  and  policing,  and  the  adi*anistration  of  i-iilitary  government* (21) 

202 • CounterintelligGnce  ..ctivltiaG, 

The  First,  Third,  and  ninth  ..rmies  in  their  advaxice  oast 
the  dhine  had  been  unable  tc  give  complete  coLL.terintelligence  coverage, 
but  they  had  been  successful  in  exploiting  a large  nuraber  of  r>ersonality 
targets,  including  Gestapo  and  rallitary  intelligence  personalities, 
and  in  first  uncovering  the  ,/e rewolf  organization.  In  spite  of  this, 
when  the  Fifteenth  -.rmy  took  over  the  h.nineland,  the  ccuTiterintelligence 
coverage  was,  at  best,  superficial. (22) 
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a*  All  static  Counter  Intelligence  Coi^s  Detaclinients  in 
the  area  retrained  in  place  and  car.ie  under  the  control  of  the  Fifteenth 
:vrny.  Target  infor.;.ation  v/as  obtained  froui  the  artides  e^iid  the  -’T'’ 

Forces.  Tiie  activities  of  Forces  v;est  cf  tiie  river  had  been 
ccnipleted  before  the  Fifteenth  nrniy  assuiiied  responsibility  and  all 
■priority  targets  had  been  exploited.  These  forces  continued  to 
ocerate  east  of  t/.e  river  ixi  the  Ruhr  lifter  reduction  of  ene:nj'^  forces 
until  1 ! ay,  vhien  responsibility  for  their  activities  passed  to  the 
Fifteenth  ->.rriiy.  The  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  \vas  responsible  for 
the  screening  of  . all  appointees  to  local  goveraT.ent  positions  and 
also  assisted  tciiipcrarily  in  the  screening  of  thousands  of  refugees 
and  displaced  ;;ersoi:s.  (23) 

b.  Reconnaissance  of  the  area  for  security  and  other 
purposes  v;as  an  unencli.ng  process.  : ujaerous  denunciations  were  received 
and  valuable  contacts  and  sources  of  iniorination  vjere  established. 

There  v/ere  no  outaard  indications  of  organized  ]iostility^  but  instances 
of  subversive  activity  indicated  that  certain  elej:!cnts  of  the  civil 
pociilation  v;ere  recovering  fro.a  the  fii'st  shock  of  the  occupation  and 
ii  they  were  organized,  .ight  constitute  a real  threat.  Incidents 
included  cases  of  wire  stringing,  isolated  sniping,  and  violations 
of  travel  and  curfew  restrictions.  (24)  An  investigation  of  iiicidents 
in  coal  i-dnes  and  a glass  factory  produced  evidence  that  certain 
iadistrialists  were  left  belaind  at  the  ti.Tie  of  retreat  to  protect 
their  indistries,  at  the  gouiiq  time  denying  tiie  products  cf  t ie  industries 
to  the  allies.  T^iis  discovery  was  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the 
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problems  to  be  encoui'itcred  in  the  denazification  of  Ger:;..aii  Lidustr*y4(25) 

203 • liission  of  the  Cccuoation  Forces^ 

Civil  ^ovemvisnt  v;as  established  at  all  levels  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  there  were  five  tasks  for  which  only  United  Ctates 
troops  were  to  be  used,  na.nely : (26) 

a.  Troops  were  tc  adMinister  atid  ijizrd  displaced  persons 
ca:.:p3  urdil  repdaced  by  United  Uations  holief  o.nd  hehaVdlitation 
i.drin  1st  ration  tc.-nis,  3upple:ucnted  by  selected  displaced  persons, 

b.  Treops  were  tc  serve  as  .vdlit:  ^ovei'ir.ieiit  securitp^ 

puards.  Foreign  liaison  officers  and  interpereters  v.ere  tc  be  used 
at  all  division  ouid  hiylier  .eadp;uarters.  -'ea;>i.an  civlliaiis  could  be 
used  by  r.iilit yovorrL.ont  detachments  as  intcipreters  :uid  clerks, 

c.  Troop's  v;erc  tc  be  used  to  police  the  larger  deraian 
cities  until  the  Tor ‘.an  civil  jx:>licc  could  be  reorganized. 

d.  Troops  v;ere  tc  sU;:ervise  and  control  tlie  p>rohibited 
five-kilor:ictcr  frontier  zone. 

e.  Finiilly,  troops  v;cre  to  assist  the  Counter  Intellip^ence 
Cor*  s detaciinLenus  *'.nd  juard  i:itellij_ence  targets. 

204,  3 e c ur  it}.'  Guard  s , 

Durin^^  the  advance  across  the  iCrxinelarid  Vue  a:":;des  considered 
ascit^riin^  troops  to  ;.ulit:;an'  <povcrrir:.ont , but  no  action  \;as  taken, 
ieanwhile  a di sore; e rod  Cenuuny  needed  yuardin^#  The  Cernan  populace 
'watched  its  cl.aiice  to  break  into  h^hrracht  food  stores  when  yuards 
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v/erc  v.’ithdrav/n,  and  displaced  persons  frequently  celebrated  trieir 
liberation  hy  loctinp.  In  -^pril  the  corps  be^ani  Lo  aesipn  field 
ai'tillcry,  infa:itry^  cavalry^  and  antiaircraft  troops  to  G-5  to  serve 
as  security  yuards,  Tn.ey  were  called  ''co.rvorted  oaLtalions,’’  but 
retained  tlicir  u.rlt  desi^yiaticns  and  equin-vont.  These  troops  posted 
proclai.iatior.s  a:rd  crdinar*ces^  interrogated  suspicious  individuals^ 
and  kept  najui  supplp^  routes  clear  of  displaced  zersons  and  refugees. 

In  many  instances  :n\.i5  v;ere  taken  froiu  civilians  by  guards  patrolling 
assigned  ai'eas.  Battalions  from  libei-ated  countries  vjere  also  used^ 
noriiallp"  as  guards  or^  bridges,  roads,  railroads,  depots,  and  utilities, 
one  as  convoy  and  train  guards.  This  same  security  guard  plan  v;as 
fcllov;cd  by  tiie  Fifteenth  v;hen  it  took  over  v;est  of  the  diiine. 

In  addition,  the  lith  Cavalry  heccnnaissance  Croup  and  the  l6t)i  and 
I'^th  Ca.valry  ileco: anaissance  Squadroiis  v«cro  ei.-ployed  as  iiiobile  co.abat 
reserves’  to  Irm  ’.Ic  situations  beyonJ  the  cagja  ^ilitios  of  local  security 
forces.  T \ey  wore  reirLforcGu  by  apprcxir.s.tc-ly  oim  notorized  irifaiitry 
CO  tpany.  (fV) 

^^5.  lolicla..  the  C^bies. 

The  work  of  returning  ::iaycu*s  acid  amdliacy  p«o].ice  to  towns 
pas  begun  L.i..edla;uelyj  but  iu  v/as  iiut  easy  to  find,  qua.lificd  .:ien  for 
t-ie  jobs,  a,s  *tno  ..er.c.an  p.olj.ce  had  collapsed  co.  :platvjly  under  the 
pressure  of  co..ibat  coaditiono  and  aad,  for  Llie  cioot  part,  i'otreated 
with  the  C-^uruan  .ncy.  It  was  necesso.ry  in  the  ...eantijce  to  use  tactical 
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units  in  all  thv^  l.xi'^ec  centers  of  population  and  so:..eti::ies  in  eveiy 
little  coi/Juunity.  *J.lit:n‘y  police  battalions,  as  available,  v.^cre 
used  for  policing  traffic  control  /UiO  other  trjocs  vie  re  trained 
to  supple:.c:.t  t:ie:n.  «s  civil  t‘olice  forces  were  organized,  they 
iielped  to  enforce  i.dlitary  govern. out  regulations,  thus  relieving 
tactical  units  of  the-  bur de n . In  o r I e r t o a vo id  c on f u s 1 o i i , p- o r* . la: i eii t 
changes  Iw  the  structure  of  the  Ger(::r;;.n  police  syctciu  were  uela^''ed 
Uirtil  after  the  v;ithdrav;al  of  -J.liod  .roeps  into  the  established 
boondai’ies  of  tlrcir  respective  zones. (2c) 

206,  border  Coiitrol. 

a.  -.3  a const:..ritlp"  expand ir-.^  ai*ea  re:- id. red  acre  troops 
t’lan  vjore  available,  0,  secure  border  \xis  a necessity.  systera 

of  border  conti'ol  was  outlir.ed  on  I5  *.prii,  establisinhi^  a frontier 
can.. and  to  lay  and  patrol  a ] prohibited  zone  alon^  the  Geiaian  frontier 
for  133  .'riles,  froi.i  Loshoi-.*  in  the  oouth  to  Verd.o  in  the  north,  and 
extendin^  fro...  one  to  fivi  kilG.-ictcrs.  This  zone  v;ar>  to  be  evacuated, 
and  autiiorized  crossiny  points  were  to  be  established  for  ’wieriian, 
heiherland,  and  belyian  nationals,  Guards  were  laced  at  these  places 
and  'lines  were  laid  in  the  ..pen  areas.  Liaison  planes  supcleaented 
02^  iiiotor  ajid  foot  detach-aents  patrolled  the  area,  Lattalious  fror.* 
liberated  coiUitries  could  be  used  as  puards  if  aupuented  and  controlled 
by  United  ttates  troops.  Tne  hetherland  troops  assiyned  to  the  frontier 
coxuiand  v;ere  co  ^.oosed  r:OGt]_y  of  :uQn  froxi  the  underyrouiid  ariiy,  who  had 
been  taken  into  the  royular  ariay.  The;^  were  not  alv/ai^s  entirely 
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satisfactory  in  cariviny  out  the  duties  assigned  to  tuci:i  cUid 
occasionally  conducted  private  lootinc  expeditioiis.  There  v/ere  no 
instances  of  friction,  however,  between  United  Utates  ti’ooos  and  tiie 
and  h'ctherlaud  troops. (29) 

b.  ror  the  first  fev;  days  guards  were  ordered  to  shoot 
any  trespasser  on  signt.  Tliis  order  was  soon  :.iodified  to  authorise 
power  of  arrest  only.  Originally,  it  had  been  rdannod  to  evacuate 
all  of  the  30,000  nationals  living  in  the  a one,  but  actually  only 
those  considered  a t'.ireat  to  security  viere  evacuated,  ^aiy  person 

who  aided  v;ar  crhrj.nale,  disturbed  the  y.eace,  or  ■.erforined  an^’’  hostile 

« 

act  v:as  subject  to  evacuation.  (30) 

c.  Hilitaiy  goverruaent  authorities  issued  passes  which 
vjere  valid  at  the  fifteen  crossing  points.  Civilians  of  tlie  v^estern 
nations  escorted  by  rh.litary  governiscrit  personnel  and  : 10  Id  in  g the 
proper  papers  could  go  through,  but  all  goviot  citizens,  Poles,  Czechs, 
and  otner  eastern  nationals  \iere  turned  back  at  the  border  and  returned 
to  the  jurls'iiction  of  ti:c  pro  er  displaced  persons  authorities.  Trains 
carrying  displaced  persons  were  stoy^ped  by  Counter  Litelligence  Corps 
Aion,  but  no  coruplete  check  was  possible  because  of  lack  of  personnel* 

ho  provision  was  nade  for  people  living  along  t;ie  border.  Formerly 
these  people  had  been  issued  frontier  passes  by  each  countiy  concerned, 
per  -Itting  triem  to  pass  back  and  forth  to  cany^  on  their  business. 

Lariy  people  living  in  the  lfctherl/.mds,  for  instaice,  had  fa,ru.s  in 
(leruiany.  The  systeir.  viorked  a hardship  on  such  people,  but  no  solution 
was  ever  reached.  (31) 
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207#  Assistance  Given  to  Counter  IntelUgjence  Corps > 

The  tactical  forces  assisted  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps 
in  situations  requiring  force  beyond  the  latter's  capabilities.  In 
making  arrests,  for  example,  the  agents  of  the  Counter  Intelligence 
Corps  were  often  backed  up  by  militar^j^  police  or  details  of  regular 
troops.  The  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  called  upon  the  troops  for 
assistance  in  making  systematic  searches  of  houses  or  outdoor  areas, 
in  posting  special  guards  in  unusual  circumstances,  and  in  guarding 
prisoners.  In  turn,  the  Counter  Intelligence  Corps  served  the  troops 
in  an  advisor^'’  capacity  respecting  their  security  problams  and  v/ent 
into  action  when  suxnincned  by  the  troops  to  undertake  interrogations 
or  to  screen  personnel. (32) 

208,  Progress  of  !!ilitary  Government  at  the  Snd  of  Resistance, 

As  of  1200  hours  on  18  April,  the  remaining  front  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  llhine  was  officially  deemed  uncovered,  and  the  tactical 
mission  completed.  The  reshuffling  of  tactical  troops  to  conform  with 
political  demarcations  had  simplified  the  0-5  problem,  and  the 
improvement  was  reflected  in  the  reaction  of  the  German  population. 

A policy  of  military  government  had  developed  that  seemed  to  be  working, 
and  an  over-all  administrative  system  had  been  set  up, (33) 

a.  Qualified  Germans  vjere  being  appointed  to  civil  offices 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  A high  percentage  of  the  adult  population 
admitted  Nazi  raembership,  but  most  of  the  people  questioned  gave  stories 
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of  yielding  to  outside  pressure  in  order  to  retain  jobs^  The  problem 
of  incomplete  Nazi  registration  records  confronted  all  military 
government  teams  in  the  area,  A neiw  directive  v;as  issued  by  Supreme 
Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  permitting  people  who  had 
joined  the  Nazi  Part:^  through  necessity  to  hold  office  at  least 
temporarily,  without  which  the  military  government  authorities  would 
have  been  hard  pressed  to  find  governmental  personnel  of  any  caliber, 
because  the  prohibition  on  all  Nazis  had  the  effect  of  preventing 
practically  all  qualified  persons  from  holding  office.  The  military 
government  detachments  were  not  as  successful  in  establishing  the 
German  courts  as  they  were  in  establishing  administrative  agencies. 
There  were  only  a few  qualified  judges  who  had  not  been  tainted  with 
the  Nazi  ideology, (34) 

b.  Politically  the  people  were  apathetic,  as  they  were  more 
concerned  with  personal  problems,  T/ith  the  exception  of  the  Coiranunist 
Party,  which  was  trying  to  regroup  its  membership,  there  were  no 
noticeable  attempts  of  any  of  the  political  parties  to  reestablish 
themselves, (35) 

c,  A 'Var  Crimes  Division  was  set  up  on  14  April  consisting 

of  personnel  suddenly  converted  from  tactical  to  occur^tion  duties. 
Numerous  cases  were  filed,  the  majority  of  which  were  solved  by  the 
aid  of  volunteer  German  informers,  ^-any  versons  wanted  on  charges  of 
war  crimes  were  Imov.’n  to  be  in  the  Puhr  area,  including  some  of  high 
rank  such  as  Field  Marshal  :,lodel,  the  corcmander  of  the  German  xlnny 
Group  v/hich  had  been  trapped  in  the  Ruhr  pocket.  The  outstanding 
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case  during  the  period  concerned  the  murder  of  seventy-one  political 
prisoners  of  the  Nazis,  just  prior  to  ^he  arrival  of  the  United  States 
troops  at  Landswehr,  near  Solingen,  and  their  hurried  biirial  in  a mass 
grave  in  a sand  pit  near  the  village. (36) 

209.  The  Cordon  Sanitaire. 

’Jfartime  living  conditions,  particularly  in  prisoners-of-war 
and  displaced-persons  camps,  had  created  a high  incidence  of  typhus  and 
it  was  necessary  to  take  steps  to  control  it.  On  23  April  the  Fifteenth 
Army,  as  directed  by  Theater  Headquarters,  established  a cordon  sanitairo 
along  the  Rhine  River  to  protect  the  areas  to  the  west  from  the 
louse-borne  disease.  Ports  of  entry  or  guard  stations  were  established 
and  all  civilians  and  liberated  prisoners  of  war  traveling  from  east 
to  west  were  deloused  before  crossing,  Delousing  stations  were  set 
up  to  carry  out  disinfect  at  ion  on  an  around-the-oi.ock  schedule. 

Reception  centers  provided  temporary  shelter  and  food,  as  well  as 
medical  inspection.  Individuals  suspected  of  having  any  communicable 
disease  were  isolated  for  observation. (37) 

210.  The  Situation  on  and  after  V-E  Day. 

Before  the  end  of  hostilities,  the  XXII  and  XXIII  Corps  of 
the  Fifteenth  Arny  were  engaged  in  the  occupation,  organization,  and 
administration  of  an  area  of  14,000  square  miles,  about  eight  times 
the  area  of  the  United  States  occupation  zone  after  World  V?ar  I,  bub 
including  the  same  area  and  its  capital  city,  Koblenz.  In  spite  of 
the  difficulties  resulting  from  continuous  shifting  and  readjustment 
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of  troops  v.lthin  the  area  due  to  redeployment,  a great  deal  of  progress 
had  been  *niade*(38) 

a*  The  occupation  mission  of  the  XXII  and  XXIII  Corps  was 
not  announced  by  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Forces, 
until  19  I'ay.  On  that  day  the  RheinprovDjiz  Llilitai^'-  District  Provincial 
Government  was  initiated.  According  to  the  plan,  the  area  of  respon- 
sibility of  the  Fifteenth  Arrny  was  treated  as  one  Military’’  District. 

The  three  Regie run, ^sbezirke  of  DUsseldorf,  Aachen,  and  Cologne, 
constituting  the  area  of  responsibility  of  the  XXII  Corps,  were  placed 
under  one  OberregierungSTPrAsident , while  each  of  the  three  had  a 
Regie rungsbezirk-Pr&sident  and  a completely  constituted  administrative 
staff.  This  unit  was  supervised  by  the  military  goveminent  personnel 
attached  to  the  XXII  Corps.  The  Re gie r ungsbe zirke  of  Trier  and  Koblenz 
and  the  Saarland,  the  Pfalz,  and  Hessen  were  similarly  organized  as  a 
unit  un:  er  the  supervision  of  the  XXIII  Corps.  By  20  July  1945, 
effective  civil  ad/ninistration  within  the  entire  area  of  the  Rhein- 
provinz  Military  District  had  been  established  at  all  levels  of 
administration  from  the  provinz  level  down  to  and  including  the  Kreis 
level.  The  area  was  under  control  and  had  become  serene  enough  to 
permit  t)ie  beginning  of  political  reorganization  by  the  Geri-an  population. 
The  Social  Democratic,  Cor^^munist,  and  the  .Inti-Fako  (/oiti-Fascist) 

Parties  were  the  first  to  organize,  with  their  activities  centering 
in  Diisseldorf.  The  ib:ti-Fako  Party  see.med  to  have  so.::e  Catholic 
clerical  support, (39) 
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b.  "ilithin  the  first  few  days  of  June,  the  process  of 


turning  over  the  Re gierungsbezirke  of  Dttsseldorf,  Aachen,  and  Cologne 
to  British  control  was  begun.  This  division  of  the  Rheinprovinz 
?:ilitary  District  brought  to  an  end  the  progress  in  the  reconstitution 
of  the  civil  government.  The  provincial  government  as  it  existed  on 
20  June,  together  with  the  OberprSLsident  cmd  his  staff,  passed  to  the 
control  of  the  I British  Corps.  The  south  part  of  the  Rheinprovinz 
was  then  attached  to  t.ie  administrative  system  which  had  been 
established  at  Neustadt .(40) 

c.  Under  an  agreeinent  reached  with  the  French,  the  XXIII 
Corps  was  directed  on  5 July  to  turn  over  its  territory  of  the  Saarland, 
the  Pfalz,  Hessen  west  of  the  lihine,  and  the  Regierungsbezirke  of  Trier 
and  Koblenz  to  the  First  French  Army.  The  relief  of  United  States 
\mits  by  the  French  was  completed  by  10  July.  (41) 

211.  The  Value  of  the  Rhineland  Occupation. 

The  Rhineland  occupation  served  as  a trial  run  in  military 
government-  For  the  first  time,  the  tactical  objective  of  an  army 
was  secondary  and  military  government  the  primary  concern.  Tne 
statement  from  General  Eisenhower’s  headquarters  that  the  Germans 
were  “going  to  get  military  government  and  are  going  to  know  it  is 
military  government,"  was  borne  out  in  the  Idiineland . The  XXII  and 
XXIII  Corps,  with  some  of  the  veteran  European  Theater  fighting  units, 
were  connianded  by  two  of  the  Arny’s  most  experienced  combat  generals — 
Maj.  Gen.  Ernest  U*  Harmon,  commander  of  the  1st  and  2d  ivrmored  Divisions 
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in  nearly  every  major  campaign  from  the  North  African  landing  on, 
and  Kaj.  Gen,  Hugh  J,  Gaffey,  commander  of  the  4th  Armored  (Spearhead) 
Division,  ^vhich  the  Gerioan  S3  troops  called  ^‘Roosevelt  Butchers, 

Actual  experience  seeiaed  to  prove  that  cooperation  was  as  important 
as  force.  In  many  v/ays  t!.e  original  plans  for  the  occupation  had  to 
be  changed  v.hen  they  vvere  tested  in  practice,  Mucn  was  accomplished 
and  much  was  learned  that  was  to  prove  helpful  in  the  later  more 
permanent  job  of  occupation, (42) 


OCCUFATIOM  OF 


212,  The  First  Stages, 

a.  The  total  Gerinan  surrender  included,  of  course,  a 
surrender  of  their  forces  in  Norway,  although  these  had  not  been 
defeated  in  the  field.  In  fact,  during  the  period  of  hostilities 
there  had  been  no  invasion  of  Norway  after  1940  by  United  nations 
forces,  except  for  a Soviet  expedition  into  Finnmark,  in  the  far  North. 
Shortly  after  V-B  Oay,  hoivever,  a small  joint  British-^mierican  force 
landed  in  Morwa;/  to  control  the  347,000  German  troops  located  there 
and  to  help  rehabilitate  the  Norwegian  nation, (43) 

b.  In  many  ways,  conditions  in  Norv^ay  were  found  to  be 
better  than  expected.  The  Norwegians  were  hard  v/orking  and  well 
disciplined,  and  quickl:/  restored  their  government  to  good  working 
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order.  The  country  was  not  devastated  except  Finnraark,  where  the 
Gexmans  had  laid  waste  the  country  in  their  retreat  before  the  Soviet 
forces, 

213 • Attempts  to  Remove  German  Installations, 

It  was  not  possible  to  remove  German  installations  irar.iediately. 
It  w'as  not  even  possible  to  disarm  the  Germans  iTj-iediately.  Few 
untoward  incidents  occurred,  however,  and  the  German  forces  proved 
cooperative.  Their  units  were  gradually  moved  into  restricted  areas 
and  tVience  slowly  transported  back  to  Germany,  .ill  types  of  ships 
were  pressed  jjito  service  to  bring  these  surrendered  troops  back  to 
their  homeland,  but  Gerinan  ships  predominated.  By  1 .‘lUgust  1945, 

25, OCX)  German  prisoners  had  been  moved  from  I’c^ay  to  t:ie  United 
States  Zone  and  15,0OO  to  the  British  Zone  of  Gerir^any,  An  attempt 
was  made  immediately  to  bring  all  iiiembers  of  the  Geririan  Navy,  includ- 
ing Genaan  civilian  employees,  into  these  restricted  areas  or 
reservations.  There  were  insufficient  F^ritish  and  Norv^egian  naval 
personnel,  however,  to  control  completely  the  naval  stations  and 
shore  batteries,  so  that  a skeleton  German  naval  organization  was 
retained.  By  10  July  1945,  there  were  70,052  Gen  . an  naval  personnel 
on  the  reservations  and  19,699  outside  the  reservations, (z+4) 

214.  Reocvered  /allied  !iilitar.y  I'ersonnel, 

a,  total  of  S6,458  former  Allied  prisoners  of  war  were 
discovered  in  Norway,  distributed  in  400  camps  and  work  detachments. 
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On  14  *:'a,7  1945  all  OermDsi  ^nmrds  on  camps  containing  ex-prisoners  of 
v^ar  were  ordered  removed,  and  the  Germans  were  directed  to  leave  a 
thirty-day  supply  of  food  at  each  of  the  ceunps*  Prisoner-of-war 
exchange  tearr^s  were  sent  into  all  camp  areas,  each  including  a British 
officer,  a representative  of  the  Soviet  llepatriation  Corrurdssion,  and, 
where  necessary,  Polish  or  Jugoslav  prisoner-of-war  exchange  officers. (45) 
b.  On  IS  !,'ay  1945  a Soviet  delegation  arrived  in  Oslo  from 
Stockholm  to  supervise  the  repatriation  of  the  recovered  /iiilitary 
personnel  and  displaced  persons  of  Soviet  nationality  who  were  located 
in  Norway.  Cn  10  June  an  agreement  vjas  reached  between  the  Soviet 
and  the  Non^egian  Govemrnents  providing  for  the  evacuation  of  Soviet 
nationeJLs  from  southern  Norway  by  rail  and  sea  tnrough  Sv;eden  .and 
Finland,  and  for  their  eva.cuation  from  northern  Norway  by  sea  direct 
to  ]durmansk.  The  evacuation  through  Sweden  and  Finland  coirmenced  on 
13  June  1945  was  completed  by  13  July  19^5;  the  evacuation  by 
sea  direct  to  I'urmansk  commenced  on  23  June  1945  and  was  co^tpleted 
by  26  July  1945-  Altogether,  18,852  people  were  evacuated. (46) 

215.  Continued  Evacuation  of  German  Personnel. 

a.  By  15  August  1945,  124,000  Germans  had  been  evacuated 
from  Norvfay.  By  that  date  the  staff  of  the  Ger:nan  Headquarters  near 
Oslo  had  been  greatly  reduced,  although  iuany  of  its  members  were  held 
in  Norway  for  interrogation. (47) 

b.  On  20  September  1945  it  was  estiiaated  that  all  disarmed 
Germans  in  the  following  categories  who  were  slated  for  the  United 
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States  ZoriB  of  CSerrany  would  be  evacuated  by  15  October  1945*  all 
W'lOse  residence  was  in  the  United  States  Zone  of  Germany,  except 
4,500  who  were  in  arrest  or  essential  labor  categories;  all  whose 
residence  was  in  Austria,  except  the  Soviet  Zone;  and  50  percent 
of  those  whose  residence  was  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Geriaany,  Respon- 
sibility for  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  50  percent,  or  about 
57,000  persons,  was  accepted  by  the  British.  It  v;as  estl-nated  that 
about  70,700  disarmed  Germans  would  remain  in  I'onvay  after  15  October 
1945,  of  whom  4,500  resided  in  the  British  Zone  of  Germany,  57,000 
in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany,  and  4,500  in  the  United  States  Zone 
of  Germaay  and  who  v;ere  in  arrest  or  in  an  essential  labor  categories. 

In  addition,  about  11,000  Gerraan  civilians  would  be  left  in  Mor>/ay.{48) 

c.  By  20  September  1945,  2.II  Gen/ian  forces  in  Ilorway  had 
been  disarmed  except  a small  nuirler  used  as  guards.  3y  1?  October  1945> 
251,818  had  been  evacuated  to  Germany  and  /^.ustria  and  a total  of 
approximately  70,700  remained  to  be  evacuated  to  those  two  countries, (49) 

d.  By  5 September  1945,  the  disarniajnent  of  the  German  Mavy 
and  of  Gennan  naval  fortifications  had  been  completed.  By  15  October, 
over  50,000  German  naval  personnel  had  been  evacuated  to  Germany.  By 
that  date,  10,113  Gen:ian  naval  personnel  remained  ^frozen”  and  were 
employed  in  such  capacities  as  dumping  ammunition  and  mine sweeping, 
and  as  crews  of  merchant  ships  or  on  dockyard  duty, (50) 

216,  Return  of  ICin^  Haakon. 

King  Ha.aIcon  returned  to  ^'orway  on  7 June  19-:5.  Cn  that  date. 
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the  S^ADF  lission  to  Norway  handed  most  gcvemnental  powers  back  to 
the  Morv^egian  civil  government.  This  was  only  a month  after  the 
original  landing  on  Norway, ( 51) 

217-  Destruction  of  German  V.'ar  Ilateriel, 

It  had  been  xALlied  policy  throughout  Europe  to  destroy 
captured  German  war  ^:ate^iel.  The  carrying  out  of  this  policy  created 
resentraent  among  Ncn:egians3  v^ho  felt  that  this  materiel  should  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Norwegian  Government,  and  much  criticism  was 
expressed  in  Norwegian  newspapers.  Eventually,  the  Allied  Land  Forces 
issued  a news  release  to  the  Norv;egian  press  explaining  the  necessity 
for  such  destruction,  to  prevent  any  future  v/ar  potential.  It 
mentioned  that  certain  exceptions  had  been  made  in  the  cases  of 
Norway  and  the  Netherlands,  as  enough  Germn  war  materiel  had  been 
left  to  su  'jply  the  coast  defenses.  (52) 

21G,  Inactivation  of  Supreme  Headquarters. 

The  SNfJ*]?  llssion  to  Norway  ceased  to  e>d.st,  as  sucii,  on 
14  Nulj^  1945^  when  Supreme  Headquarters,  .-.llied  Expeditionary  Force, 
was  dissolved.  On  that  date,  the  /uaerican  elements  of  the  SHrJDF 
};iission  to  Norway  became  the  USFET  liission  to  Norway,  Effective 
24  August  1945,  the  Headquarters  .Allied  Land  Forces,  Nonvay,  took 
over  all  troops  in  Norv/ay.  Two  commands  v^cre  formed  under  this 
headquarters,  Cne,  the  Oslo  Zone,  co...prising  the  Allied  Zones  of 
Oslo  and  Stavanger,  was  under  /unerican  command;  the  other,  co.-,prising 
the  Allied  Zones  of  Nergen,  Trondheim,  and  Tromso,  was  designated 
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British  Land  Forces  Norway, (53) 


219 • Establishment  of  Norwegian  Auxiliary  Forces, 

Kuch  enthusiasm  for  the  Allies  was  felt  airong  tiie  Norwegian 
populace.  In  fact,  many  Non^’egians  wished  to  join  the  U,S,  Array  for 
service  against  Japan,  The  Norwegian  Govcrniaent  asked  .‘JLlied  Head- 
quarters whether  Non-Jegians  could  enlist  in  the  U.S,  or  the  -Iritish 
Armies,  and  were  inforiaed  that  they  could  not.  It  was  finally  agreed, 
however,  that  the  Norwegian  Government  v/ould  raise  an  array  composed 
of  ^*liberated  manpower  units”  which  would  aid  the  .dlies  within  Norway# 
This  was  to  be  under  the  tactical  commcuid  of  the  Allied  Land  Forces 
Norway,  but  the  Norwegian  Goverriment  was  to  retain  full  disciplinary 
powers  over  these  units.  The  agreement  with  the  Norwegian  Government 
establishing  this  nev;  array  of  ^liberated  manpower  units”  was  signed 
on  28  June  1945 *(54) 

220,  Evacuation  of  United  States. Troops, 

A,  It  had  originally  been  planned  that  United  States 
troops  would  leave  Norway  by  1 August  1945.  Ihis  proved  impossible 
because  of  the  corciparatively  low  speed  at  which  German  disarmed  per- 
sonnel was  moved  out  of  Norway.  United  States  forces  in  Germany  were 
unwilling  to  accept  a large-scale  novement  of  C-era^ns  over  a short 
period  of  tine.  Hence  the  repatriation  of  disanned  Germans  v;as  gradual 
and  i-ijrierican  occupation  forces  in  Norv/s-y  were  unable  to  leave  during 
the  summer  of  1945.(55) 
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b.  The  USFST  Mission  to  IJorway  finallj’'  becaine  inoperative 
20  October  1945.  Merican  Task  Force  "A,"  which  co;;iprised  all  American 

forces  in  Norway  except  specialists  and  headquarters  groups,  became 

« 

inoperative  on  5 October  and  v;as  completely  phased  out  of  Norv^ay  by 
17  October  1945,  A detachment  of  Theater  Service  Forces  personnel, 
known  as  Theater  Service  Forces  European  Theater  Liquidation  Detachment, 
Norway,  remained  a short  vihile  to  close  out  the  remaining  supply  and 
administrative  details.  Likev;ise,  a small  pro  up  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  remained  to  work  with  the  .br^erican  Embassy  to  clear  up 
such  matters  as  had  to  be  handled  at  the  ambassadorial  level.  V/ith 
the  exception  of  this  latter  group,  the  USFET  rdssion  to  Norway  was 
phased  out  on  31  October  1945,  Likewise,  headquarters  Land  Forces, 
Norway,  becar.'ie  inoperative  on  31  October  1945*  This  ter..inated  the 
combined  command  in  Nonvay  and,  after  that  date,  the  com^iand  of  land 
forces  in  Norway  beca.me  purely  a British  responsibility.  (56) 


occur ATION  OF  CZECHCSLOV.^CIA 

221.  Beginnings  of  the  Occupation. 

a.  On  4 Lay  1945  the  Third  U.S.  .**r:ry  was  directed  to  advance 
into  Czechoslovalcia  to  an  agreed  point  of  contact  with  t ie  Soviet  forces. 
By  S -Cay  this  agreed  point  of  contact  had  been  reached  by  the  United 
States  forces,  which  occupied  a line  beyond  the  cities  of  Budejovice, 
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Pilsen,  and  Karlsbad* (57)  Until  17  June  1%5,  the  part  of  Czechoslovakia 
occupied  by  United  States  forces  v;as  under  tne  tactical  control  of  the 
V Corps  of  the  Third  Ar.^r,  corrcciBxided  by  Idaj*  Gen.  Clarence  A,  Huebner* 

On  17  June  19/|-5  the  coi::r.iand  of  all  V Corps  troops  and  units  still 
occupying  Czechoslovakia  passed  to  the  ICdl  Corps  under  ICaj.  Gen. 

Ernest  ■!.  Harmon.(58) 

b.  The  mission  assigned  to  Third  Army  to  put  into 
iiTimediate  effect  the  terms  of  the  surrender  and  sucli  provisions  of 
Operation  SCT.-I^CE  as  ivere  applicable  to  the  situation.  Tiiis  involved 
holding  all  areas  v/iiich  Third  hrniy  troops  occupied  to  prevent  any 
nioveiiient  of  German  troops  into  Geriiiaiiy  until  they  could  be  disariiLed 
and  properly/  discharged;  maintaining  the  boundary*’  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  forces;  and  occupation  of  the  part  of  Czechoslovakia 
allocated  to  the  ILdted  States. 

c.  After  V-E  Day,  there  v/as  little  resistance  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  surrender.  A fev/  incidents  were  reported  of  small 
bands  of  armed  enemy  troops  operating  in  the  rear  lines  of  the  Corps, 
but  these  were  speedily  brought  under  control.  There  were  no  major 
outbreaks  of  V/erevJolf  activity,  although  a number  of  cases  of  cutting 
of  telephone  lines,  occurred.  German  soldiers  and  Czech  partisans 
exchanged  a fev;  shots,  but  no  large  skirmishes  v/ere  reported.  To 
avoid  captivity  or  internment  by  the  Soviet  forces,  man3^  German  soldiers 
continued  to  attempt  to  pass  the  United  States  lines,  but  these  were 
returned  to  Soviet  control  iii  accordance  vdth  agreements. (59) 
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d.  Contact  v^ith  the  Soviet  Arniy  in  Gaechoslovalcia  v;as 


established  at  three  points  on  10  :.‘ay  1945.  The  6th  Armored  Division 
met  elements  cf  the  Soviet  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Karlsbad;  the 
2d  Division  contacted  an  officer  from  the  V Russian  Tank  Corps  at 
Rokycany;  and  the  l6th  Armored  Division  met  eleiaents  of  the  CII 
Russian  Corps  at  Veserbury*  Further  contact  Vvas  made  all  along  the 
control  line  vdthin  the  next  few  days.(60) 

e.  Civil  affairs  activities  were  initiated  in  Czechoslovakia 
almost  invaediately  upon  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  liberated  Czechs 
were  both  anxious  and  willing  to  take  up  the  reins  of  goverament  at 
the  point  where  they  had  been  snatched  av^ay  by  the  hazis.  rj-litary 
government  proper  was  not  established,  since  the  country/  was  liberated 
and  therefore  received  the  same  treatment  as  the  liberated  territories 
of  France,  Belgiivh,  the  'Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg,  nssistance 
rendered  to  the  Czech  Goverriinent,  therefore,  took  the  form  of  assistance 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country  by  its  own  governi?*ent, 

f.  The  occupation  brought  numerous  problejns,  chief  of  which 

v^ere:  elimination  of  Ilazis  froui  the  Sudetenland;  disban±iient  of 

German  forces;  problems  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons;  evacuation 
of  Sudeten  Gentians;  location  of  war  criminals  and  high-ranl^ing  Nazis; 
and  maintaining  the  Pilsen  Line  with  the  Soviet  forces. 

222.  Recovered  :vllied  Prisoners  of  V/ar. 

On  9 Lay  1945  Third  Army  evacuated  ir.any  allied  ex-prisoners 
of  war,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  follov;ing  day  all  United  States, 
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British > and  French  ex-prisoners  of  i«ar  had  been  noved  from  the  Tlurd 
■xrrtjy  area.  Most  United  States,  British,  French,  and  Motherland 
prisoners  of  war  had  been  located  in  Karlsbad,  Brux,  and  Schmeau. 

V Corps  used  a hundred  trucks  and  seventy-five  afoulances  to  evacuate 
them  to  Filsen.  From  there.  United  States  and  jritish  personnel  were 
evacuated  by  air,  train,  or  truck, (61) 

223*  Recovered  Soviet  Nationals, 

All  exchange  point  was  established  at  Filsen,  where  Allied 
ex-prisoners  of  war  and  displaced  persons  who  \'^ere  western  nationals 
were  exchanged  for  Soviet  citizens,  (62)  An  agreer;.ent  v;as  reached  with 
the  Soviet  forces  whereby  5,000  of  their  ex-prisoners  of  war  or 
displaced  persons  vjould  be  turned  over  to  them  daily.  The  Chief  of 
Staff,  with  several  staff  members,  attended  a conference  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Fourth  Soviet  Guards  Armj-  ar.d  arranged  details 
of  the  mutual  transfer  of  personnel,  both  military"  and  civilian, (63) 
Soviet  patients  were  returned  to  Soviet-controlled  territorj^  by 
United  States  a;l>ulances,  and  during  the  period  2 to  28  June  1945 
a total  of  1,117  Soviet  military  personnel  were  evacuated  in  this 
manner.  All  relations  with  the  Soviet  forces  on  these  arrangements 
were  cordial, (64) 

221^ , Displaced  Persons, 

The  Third  iin-iy  in  Czechoslovakia  was  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  for  displaced  persons  located  vjithin  their  sector  and 
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tiiose  passing  through  it.  Ordinarily,  most  trains  carrying  Polish 
displaced  persons  being  repatriated  to  Poland  vjere  routed  through 
Czechosloval^ia.  In  Auc*,ust  1945  an  investigation  by  the  XXII  Corps 
of  the  Third  Arm;^^  revealed  that  some  displaced  persons  and  prisoners 
of  v;ar  were  i.ot  receiving  a sufficient  amount  of  calories  to  meet 
the  standards  set  higher  headquarters.  Ln;n.ediate  action  corrected 
this  situation  and  large  stores  of  captured  eneniy  food  stocks  were 
built  up,  from  which  these  individuals  were  fed.  During  the  period 
1 to  6 October  1945  > the  Czech  Government  assur^ed  control  of  all 
displaced-persons  car^ips  except  one,  v;hich  tlie  Corps  continued 

to  iViaintain  as  a transient  camp.  XXIT  Corps  continued  to  inspect 
all  camps,  however,  to  insure  their  proper  maintenance.  During 
October  and  November  1945 > 201  Poles,  133  Jugoslavs,  15S  Hungarians, 
193  I^urianians,  5 >892  Germans,  1,590  Austrians,  and  enough  displaced 
persons  of  other  nationalities  to  reach  of  total  of  8,923  were 
processed.  Cn  15  November  1945  the  transient  camp  operated  by  XXII 
Corps  was  closed. (65) 

225.  bar  Criminals, 

Both  Theater  Headquarters  and  Czech  officials  were  eager  to 
screen  out  from  the  75 >000  German  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  United 
States  forces  in  Czechoslovakia  all  :iiembers  of  the  Gestapo  and  other 
political  of Penders  guilty  of  Hazi  crimes.  Counter  Intelligence  Corps 
agents  carefully  checked  all  Ger-nan  prisoners  of  war,  in  accordance 
with  the  directives,  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  discharged 
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or  held  for  further  investigation.  .Ajnong  those  detained  v/ere  two 
notorious  Nazis,  who  were  captured  on  9 1945:  Hermann  Frank, 

Reich  Protector  for  Boheinia  and  ^^oravia,  and  ilonrad  Henlein,  Nazi 
Party  leader  for  the  Sudetenland,  Henlein  later  co:i-.iitted  suicide 
to  avoid  trial. (66) 

226,  German  Prisoners  of  •^ar, 

Ger:nan  prisoners  of  v;ar  in  the  established  camps  throughout 
the  area,  nu^tbering  about  70,000  men,  were  discharged  so  rapidly  that 
by  the  end  of  July  there  remained  but  some  35^000.  Under  hospitalization 
in  the  area  were  seme  16,000  German  prisoners  of  war  and  1,600  German 
civilians.  The  hospitals  were  staffed  by  German  military  personnel 
under  the  control  of  U.G,  l^edical  Department  supervisory  teams. (6?) 

227.  Expulsion  of  Germaiis  from  the  Sudetenland. 

a.  3y  far  the  most  serious  problem  faced  by  the  occupying 
troops  was  that  of  the  Gerinan-speaking  population  of  the  Sudetenland. 

This  area,  composing  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  borders  of 
Czechoslovakia,  had  been  included  within  the  borders  of  the  Republic 
since  its  forjoation  in  1918.  Since  the  people  of  this  area  had  been 
used  as  a pawn  by  the  Nazis  in  their  systematic  destruction  of  the 
Czech  state  in  1938  and  1939,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Czechs, 
on  regaining  their  independence  in  1945^  should  desire  to  expel  these 
people  from  Czechoslovakia  in  order  to  safeguard  themselves  against 
any  future  repetition,  ;.hile  this  was  prijiiarily  a Czech  problem 
rather  than  one  affecting  the  United  States  troops,  it  nevertheless 
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presented  a problam,  since  the  troops,  unacquainted  v^ith  the  background 
of  the  natter,  tended  to  consider  the  inanner  of  expulsion  unduly  harsh. 
There  was  also  the  additional  problem  of  border  control,  since  the 
Sudeten  lerrrans  were  nearly  alwa7/s  expelled  into  the  United  States  Zone 
of  Germany.  (68)  Taile  the  expulsion  of  Sudeten  Geriraris  was  temporarily 
suspended  in  the  su^'ier  of  1945,  pending  a study  by  the  Allied  Control 
Coui-^cil  to  deteriTiine  how  many  German  expellees  from  liberated  nations 
each  national  Zoae  could  absorb,  illegal  crossings  continued,  and 
military  units  reported  that  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  persons 
attem'd:,ing  to  enter  Germany  illegally  could  be  restrained,  (69)  The 
bulk  of  official  expulsions  occurred  after  United  States  troops  had 
left  Czechoslovakia  at  the  end  of  November  1945;  nevertheless, 

United  States  troops  had  inade  their  sympathies  sufficiently  clear 
to  cause  the  Sudetenlanders  to  believe  that  the  fomaer  were  in 
Czechoslovakia  chiefly  to  shield  the  latter  from  the  Czechs. (70) 

228.  Rel.ations  between  Czechs  and  4mericans. 

a.  :.‘ith  the  exception  noted  above,  an  excellent  understanding 
existed  between  Czechs  ai^id  United  States  personnel,  and  conti;:Ued 
efforts  were  made  on  both  sides  to  maintain  friendly  relations.  American 
trucks  and  gasoline  were  allocated  to  Czech  agriculture  in  the  summer 
of  1945;  3.  heav;/  equipraent  school  was  established  in  Pilsen  to  teach 

United  States  forces  and  Czech  civilian  engineers  the  use  and  ;aainten- 
ance  of  heavy  earth-v;orking  equipment,  which  had  beei:  supplies  to  the 
Czechs  to  assist  in  rehabilitation.  The  sending  01  United  ^''ations 
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Relief  and  Rehabilitation  .administration  supplies  to  Czechoslovakia 
was  lar^;ely  an  A ierican  responsibility . (71 ) 

b.  Close  contact  and  friendly  relations  v;ere  maintairied 
with  the  Czech  press,  continuous  flow  of  information  as  to  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  forces  in  Gzeclioslovakia  and  elewhere 
was  iriven  to  representatives  of  the  Czech  press,  and  full  coverage  of 
all  news  events  was  obtained  by  close  cooperation.  Press  representatives 
were  given  identification  badges  to  permit  tiiem  ready  access  to  all 
events. (72) 

c.  Counterintelligence  personnel  maintained  close  relations 
with  the  Czech  police  and  cooperated  with  them  in  uncovering  and 
apprehending  Axis  war  crlrlnals  and  other  personalities  of  counter- 
intelligence interest.  I:any  such  persons  vjere  turned  over  to  the 
Czech  authorities  for  trial  by  thera,  including  honseigneur  Tiso,  the 
puppet  president  of  Slovakia  during  the  German  occupation. (73) 

d.  The  Czechs  themselves  did  much  to  maintain  the  good 
relations  between  the  two  nations.  'American  Institute”  was 
established  with  a .^ain  office  in  Prague  and  branches  in  '/.arienbad 

and  rilsen.  Its  pro; ram,  in  addition  to  promoting  better  Czech-zhnerican 
understanding,  was  to  bring  together  Czec/is  who  had  studies  in  the 
United  States  and  to  assist  miiericans  interested  in  professional, 
social,  and  cultural  activities. (74) 
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229.  Relations  vdth  the  Soviet  Forces, 

a*  VMle  tile  United  States  forces  occupied  the  part  of 
Czechoslovakia  west  of  the  Budejovice,  Tilsen,  and  Karlsbad  line, 
and  including  those  three  towns,  the  Soviet  forces  occupied  the  part 
of  Czechoslovakia  lying  east  of  that  line*  Relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  forces  were  friendly*  Hussian-speaking 
personnel  in  the  XXII  Corps  were  insufficient,  however,  to  maintain 
liaison  v;ith  the  Soviet  forces  and  to  serve  as  interpreters* 
Consequently,  a request  was  rriade  to  the  G-2  Section  of  the  Third  Army 
for  two  Russian  Rilitary  Interpreter  Teams.  These  were  obtained, 
each  consisting  of  tvjo  officers  and  four  enlisted  men*  liaison 
station  was  established  at  llokyoan^r^  a border  point  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  zones  of  occupation  and  on  the  main  highway 
between  Pilsen  and  Prague,  and  staffed  with  one  officer  and  three  men* 
Its  mission  v;as  to  facilitate  crossings  of  the  control  line  and  to 
maintain  liaison  with  Soviet  forces  at  this  point.  The  remaining 
members  of  the  tvjo  tea: is  were  retained  at  the*  Headquarters  of  the 
XXII  Corps,  where  they  could  act  as  Russian  interpreters,  translators, 
and  couriers. (75) 

b.  For  an  effective  control  of  the  inove/nent  of  personnel 
in  the  Corps  area  or  crossing  the  Soviet-American  control  line,  a 
visitors*  bureau  was  sot  up  in  the  headquarters  of  the  XXII  Corps, 
operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  G-2  Section.  The  bureau  was 
staffed  with  United  States  personnel  and  with  Czech  civilian 
interpreters  speaking  Czech,  Russian,  German,  and  English.  ;tnriong 
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its  functions  was  the  issue  of  XXII  Corps  circulation  passes  for  travel 
within  the  corps  area,  and  lussianWimerican  control  line  pennits  for 
travel  into  the  I.ussian  zone  of  Czechoslovakia  by  U.S.  ^nny  oerscnnel 
on  official  duty  or  cor^passionate  leave, 

c.  The  only  point  of  disagreeiuent  between  United  States  and 
Soviet  authorities  in  Czechoslovakia  arose  in  connection  with  the 
Soviet  policy  of  '^living  off  the  country,”  The  Czech  Govern:iient  had 
authorized  the  requisitioning  by  Soviet  forces  of  local  supplies  and 
also  supplies  located  within  the  United  States  zone  of  occupation. 

The  U.S.  ^^rmy,  hov/ever,  refused  to  permit  requisitioning  in  their 
zone  by  members  of  the  Soviet  Arnay.(77) 

230.  Vfithdra7;al  of  United  States  Troops  from  Czechoslovakia, 
a.  As  early  as  June  1945  the  question  of  v^ithdrawal  of 
United  States  troops  was  discussed.  V.hen  the  State  Departinent  raised 
the  point,  it  was  reported  that  President  Senes,  though  desirous  that 
both  United  States  and  Soviet  forces  leave  the  comtry,  asked  tliat 
Ui.ited  States  forces  remain  for  the  present  and  that  their  eventual 
withdrawal  be  synchronized  with  that  of  the  Soviet  forces. (78)  In 
the  middle  of  July  1945,  the  Czech  Government  made  a formal  request 
that  United  States  troops  be  v.»ithdrawn,  simultaneously  with  Soviet 
troops.  (79)  Toward  the  middle  of  September,  however,  it  was  noted 
that  Soviet  v^ithdra^val  from  Czechoslovakia  proceeded  slowly,  if  at 
all,  and  Czech  officials  began  to  express  considerable  concern. (80) 

At  this  time  President  Benes  infor  ally  requested  the  United  States 
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to  dvayi  up  a withdrawal  plan  and  request  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide 
a similar  )lan.  The  President  suggested  that,  if  the  Soviet  authorities 
refused,  the  United  States  should  give  the  widest  publicity  to  the 
refusal. (81) 

b.  In  early  October  1945  plans  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
were  formulated.  One  corps  with  two  divisions  was  to  remain  in 
Czechoslovakia  until  15  November  1945*  If  complete  vjithdrawal  of 
United  States  troops  by  that  date  proved  irapossible,  the  occupational 
troop  basis  of  the  European  Theater  would  have  to  be  increased, (82) 

Later  statements  of  /irray  officials  suggested  that  tne  United  3tates 
forces  would  leave  as  soon  as  the  haphazard  evacuation  of  Sudeten 
Germans  could  be  changed  into  an  orderly  evacuation,  regardless  of 
Soviet  plans  for  evacuation, (83)  The  State  department  finally 
requested  the  ’.'ar  Department  to  postpone  the  date  for  the  United 
States  withdrawal  to  1 December  1945,  and  the  ’./ar  Departiuent  agreed 
to  this. (84) 

c.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  initiation  of  the  evacuation 
on  20  Tlovendber  1945  and  its  coiapletion  by  1 Decauber  1945.  On  13 
Hovember  all  troops  attached  or  assigned  to  the  ]CCII  Corps  had  been 
alerted  to  the  fact  that  all  United  States  troops  would  clear 
Czechoslovakia  by  midnight  on  30  Nove:aber  1945  and  that  all  United 
States  supplies  and  instaillations  would  be  evacuated  from  Czechslovakia, 
The  move  v;as  carried  out  on  schedule,  and  by  1 December  1945  all 
United  States  troops  had  left  Czechoslovakia. (85) 
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Army  Groups;  Cable  FWD-22222,  23  May  45,  SHAEF  Fwd  sgd  SCAEF 
to  SHAEF  Control  Party  0Ki7. 

64.  Ltr,  SHAEF  G-3  Div,  17  May  45,  file  GCT  388-3-l/<^J  Cable 
FWD-22322,  24  May  45,  SHAEF  Fwd  sgd  SCAEF  to  SHASF  Control 
Party  0KIV\ 

65.  Admiral  DSnitz  and  most  members  of  his  staff  were  members  of 
several  arrest  categories  determined  upon  prior  to  the  occupation 
of  Germany.  For  instance.  Joint  Chief  of  Staff  Directive  No 
1023/6  provided  that  all  members  of  the  Reichskabinet . all  members 
of  the  High  Command,  including  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  all 
members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  all  high  officers  of  the 

Neizi  Party,  all  members  of  paramilitary  organizations,  and  all 
members  of  the  German  Intelligence  Service  should  be  automatically 
arrested  when  apprehended.  Most  members  of  the  Ddnitz  ''government" 
fell  into  several  of  these  categories. 

66.  Cable  FWD-21846,  18  May  45,  SHASF  Fwd  sgd  Eisenhower  to  AGBrAR  to 
CCS. 

67.  Cable  FW&-2189V,  19  May  45,  SHAEF  Fwd  sgd  Eisenhower  to  ACSlfAR 
to  CCS. 

68.  Ltr,  SHAEF,  G-3  Div  (Pwd),  22  Lay  45,  file  GCT  322.01-2/Cffs. 

(&9.  Time.  4 Jun  45. 

7Q.  Cable  S-91271,  17  Jun  4.5,  SHAEF  Main  sgd  Eisenhower  to  Ministerial 
Control  Party  OJffi  South  for  V/atkins. 

71.  Plan  QOLDCUP,  4 Feb  45. 
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72.  Cable  Ffffi-21531,  15  Liiy  45,  SH.\EF  Main  to  AIJCXF. 

73.  Cable  raD-21531,  15  Maj  45,  SHASF  Pwd  to  SHEF  Main,  AlslCXF; 

Cable  FV/D-2175C,  17  Mjy  45,  SHiiEF  Fwd  sgd  Eisenhower  to  major 

commands  * 

74.  Cable  67,  26  May  45,  SHAEF  Control  Party  OK'.;  for  Rooks  to  SHAEF 
Fwd  for  Bull, 

75.  Cable  FVd)-22568,  28  May  45,  SHAEF  Fwd  sgd  Eisenhower  to  iriinisterial 
Control  Party  OKI  (Flensburg)  for  Vi'atkins,  Ministerial  Control 
Party  OKiY  (Munich)  for  Waring, 

76.  SHAEF,  G-4  Div  Report , 2 Jun  45. 

77.  Cable  FI;D-23664,  5 dun  45  > SHAEF  sgd  Eisenhower  to  12th  Army  Group 
Main  for  G-1  for  Robertson,  US  GCC,  Httchst,  SHAEF  llain  for  British 
GC  Component  SHAEF  Special  Echelon. 

78.  Ltr,  SHAEF  Fwd,  13  Jun  45 > file  AG  370-7  GCT-AGM,  subj: 

"Ministerial  Collecting  Center,"  to  CG,  12th  Army  Group, 

79.  SGS  Files  No  )91,1  Germany,  31  Jan  45-16  Nov  45,  "Disposition 
of  German  ilinistries  and  Agencies;"  Ltr  of  Instructions  Sent 
to  Director  of  Intelligence,  USGCC  by  Byran  L.  Milbum,  Brig 
Gen,  GSC, 

80.  "Minutes  of  Meeting  Concerning  Troop  Requirements  for  Ministerial 
Collecting  Center,"  G-3  Div,  Hq  USFET  (}iain),  15  Oct  45. 

81.  Ltr,  USFET  G-3  Div,  19  Oct  45,  file  GCT,350.05/o?S,  subj: 
"Ministerial  Collecting  Center  (Kassel)";  Cable  S-28310, 

22  Get  45,  USFET  sgd  Eisenhower  to  Ol'GUS;  Cable  S-33552, 

2 Dec  45,  USFET  sgd  HcNarney  to  OMGUS,  Hq  Berlin  District, 

CG  7th  Army, 

82.  Ltr,  Oi'GUS,  5 Jan  46,  file  AG  322-132  (DX),  subj:  "Movement 

of  Ministerial  Collecting  Center  to  Berlin," 

83.  "Account  of  the  Activities  of  the  ’Ministerial  Collecting  Center," 
by  Major  John  F,  Reineck  of  the  7771st  Document  Center, 

84.  A list  of  enactments  prior  to  14  July  45  is  to  be  found  in 
USFET,  O1.GUS,  MG  Regulations,  title  23,  "MG  Legislation," 
part  II, 

85.  Ibid, 
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86.  Ibid. 

87.  Stars  and  Stripes.  29  May  45. 

Third  Array f EMD,  Report  of  Operations.  9-31  May  45. 

89.  USFST,  OMGUS,  Histoir  of  Q,vIGUS  (US(ffCC.  May-Mov  45. 

90.  See  par  101,  below. 
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Chapter  II 


1.  Kemo,  SHAEF,  11  Jul  /*4,  file  StUEF  21234/0  & E,  or  SGS  322 

ETOUSA,  subj:  ''Reorganization  in  the  ETO." 

2.  Memo,  SHVEF,  21  Jul  44,  file  SGS  322  ETOUSA,  to  the  C/S,  sgd  DDE. 

3.  00  66,  ETOUSA,  17  Apr  45. 

4.  Memo,  SHAEF,  22  Jul  44,  file  SGS  322  ETOUSA,  subj:  "Administration 

of  American  Theater." 

5.  Memo,  SHAEF,  11  Jul  45,  file  SGS  322,  subj:  "Reorganization  in 

the  ETO." 

6.  Staff  Study,  G-4  SFL^,  18  Sep  44,  file  SGS  322  ETOUSA,  subj: 
"Organization  and  Co-iimand  of  US  Forces"  to  C/S,  sgd  R.VJ.  Crawford, 
l£aj  Gen,  USA,  ACofS,  G-4. 

7.  Ltr,  ETOUSA,  5 May  45,  file  322.011  OpCS,  subj:  "Duties  and 

Responsibilities  of  the  Deputy  Theater  Commander," 

8.  See  par  3d,  above, 

9.  Memo,  SHAEF,  16  Jul  44,  file  SGS  322  ETOUSA,  subj;  "Draft  General 
Order  of  the  Organization  of  the  ETO,"  sgd  V®S, 

10.  Ltr,  SHAEF,  11  Jul  44,  file  SGS  322,  ETOUSA,  subj*  "Responsibilitie 
and  Functions  of  CG,  COM  Z." 

11.  00  118,  COM  Z,  29  Jun  45,  sec  I. 

12.  The  breakdown  into  corps  and  divisions  as  given  in  this  section 

is  taken  from  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  period 
1 Jul  43  to  30  Jun  45. 

13.  Cable  4168,  13  May  45,  London  sgd  Winant  to  State  Dep, 

14.  Cable  W-23985,  28  Jun  45,  AG&VAR  from  WAHCOS  to  ETOUSA  Main. 

15.  Memo,  US  Pol  Adv  to  Lt  Gen  vf.B.  Smith,  C/S,  SHAEF  and  Lt  Gen 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  Dep  Mil  Gov,  Germany,  11  Jul  45. 
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16.  EAC,  26  Jul  h5t  iiinutes  of  Meeting  held  at  Lancaster  House, 
London,  SiQ.,  on  26  Jul  45  at  1900  h. 

17.  Cable  va-24456,  29  Jun  45,  AGWAH  from  CCS  to  SHAEF  Main  to 
Eisenhower,  AFHQ  to  Alexander,  US  Mission  to  Deane  and 
Gammell. 

18»  Fifteenth  Army,  Report  of  Operations,  1-31  Jul  45. 

19.  Cable  S-12796,  17  Jul  45,  USEET  Main  sgd  Eisenhower  to  ACWAB 
for  JCS. 

20.  12th  Army  Gp,  G-3  Report  No  401,  11  Jul  45* 

21.  12th  Army  Gp,  G-3  Report  No  399,  9 Jul  45. 

22.  See  monograph  on  "Supply,  Procurement,  Storage,  and  Issue," 
Occupation  Forces  in  Europe  Series.  1945-46. 

23 « Cable  FWD-2445,  10  Jun  45,  SHAEF  FWD  sgd  Eisenhower  to  AGUIAE 
for  CCS. 

24.  Fifteenth  Arm5<-,  Report  of  Operations.  1-31  Jul  45. 

25.  Cable  S-I2796,  17  Jul  45,  USFST  Main  sgd  Eisenhower  to  Affi,fAR 
for  JCS. 

26.  USFA,  Report  of  Operations.  8 Iaay-30  Sep  45. 

27.  Ibid. 

28.  See  monograph,  "Civil  Affairs,"  Occupation  Forces  in  Europe 
Series  1945-46.  chap  III. 

29.  Cable  V«X-24456,  29  Jun  45,  A®.'AR  from  CCS  to  SHAEF  Main  to 
Eisenhower,  AFHQ  to  Alexander. 

30.  Cable  GO  159A,  30  Jun  45,  EXPOR  Main  to  VIII  Corps  Dist,  XXX 
Corps  Dist,  TAC  7 Armd  Div, 

31.  Cable  3-12796,  17  Jul  45,  USEET  Main  sgd  Eisenhower  to  AQVAR 
for  JCS. 

32.  USFA,  Report  of  Operations.  II  Corps.  8 May-30  Sep  45. 
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33.  Cable  S-12796,  17  Jul  45  > USFET  Main  sgd  Eisenhower  to  kGiiAR 
for  JCS. 

34.  See  monograph,  "Civil  Affairs,"  Occupation  Forces  in  Eiirope 
Series  1945"46.  chap  III. 

35.  Cable  S-95715,  6 Jul  45,  SHAEF  Main  sgd  Tedder  to  12th  Armiy  Gp, 
AGiVAR,  i'iFHQ,  15th  Army  Gp,  COM  Z. 

36.  See  monograph,  "Civil  Affairs,"  Occupation  Forces  in  Europe 
Series  1945-46.  chap  III. 

37.  Cable  i\QC-24456,  29  Jun  45,  AG!f^AR  from  CCS  to  SHAEF  Main  for 
Eisenhower,  APHQ  for  Alescander. 
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FOOTNOTES 


Chapter  III 


1«  Crimea  Conference  Coiffinuniquej  3“H  Fsh  45j  sgd  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  J.V»  Stalin. 

2.  See  par  155,  below, 

3.  See  pars  53-57,  below. 

4.  Vi/D,  30  Jun  44,  Spec  Planning  Div,  Report  on  the  Status  of 
Demobilization  and  Postwar  Planning. 

5.  EAC  Report,  14  Nov  44. 

6.  Ltr,  SHAEF,  1?  Apr  45,  file  GCT/388-3/US,  subj:  "US  Theater 

Organization,  '• 

7.  Memo,  SHAEF,  8 Jun  45,  subj;  "US  Theater  Organization  General 
Aspects  of  the  Problem," 

8.  Cable  FIT<D-22471,  28  May  45,  SHAEF  from  Eisenhower  to  AGWAR  for 
Marshall. 

9.  Cable  E-58393,  17  Jun  45,  STOUSA  Main  sgd  Devers  to  ETOUSA  F.®. 

10.  GO  130,  ETOUSA,  20  Jun  45,  secs  II,  III,  IV. 

11.  Cable  FillD-22132,  22  May  45,  SHAEF  to  ETOUSA. 

12.  JCS  1400,  28  Jun  45,  subj:  "Command  Directive  for  Germany  and 

Austria, " 

13.  GO  154,  USFET,  14  Jul  45,  sec  I. 

14.  Staff  Study,  12th  Army  Gp,  4 Jan  45,  file  323.33  (G-3),  subj: 
"Territorial  Organization  of  US  Zone  of  Occupation,  Germany*  “ 

15.  Memo,  SHAEF,  G-3  Div,  26  Jan  45,  file  GCT-387.46/PHP,  subj: 
"Territorieil  Organization  of  the  United  States  Zone  of 
Occupation,  Germany,"  approved,  27  Jan  45,  by  V/.B.  Smith,  CofS. 

16.  Cable  EX-51512,  30  May  45,  COM  Z to  SHAEF  FWD. 

17.  Cable  CA-116S5,  25  May  45,  GONAD  to  COM  Z. 
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18.  COM  Z,  28  Mar  45,  Plaoining  Directive  Series  K.  Operation  ECLIPSE. 

19.  Cable  E-11668,  22  Feb  45,  ETOUSA  from  Lord  to  SHAEF  for  Crawford. 

20.  Staff  Study,  SHASF,  23  Feb  45,  file  23l/Q)P-l,  subj:  "Analysis 

of  COM  2 Monconcurrence." 

21.  Ltr,  COil  Z,  14  «Jul  45,  file  AG  322  0pC2),  subj:  "COM  Z Service 

Commands." 

22.  GO  159,  USFliT,  17  Jul  45. 

23.  Cable  S-13239,  20  Jul  45,  USFET  to  COM  Z. 

24.  12th  Army  Gp,  G-3  Report  Mo  345,  16  May  45. 

25.  12th  Army  Gp,  G-3  Report  Ko  405,  14  Jul  45. 

26.  GO  168,  USFET,  21  Jun  45,  sec  I. 

27.  12th  Array  Gp,  G-3  Report  Mo  416,  26  Jul  45. 

28.  GO  306,  USFET,  6 Mov  45,  sec  II. 

29.  12th  Army  Gp,  G-3  Report  Ko  344,  15  May  45. 

30.  12th  Army  Gp,  G-3  Report  No  352,  23  May  45. 

31.  USFET,  AG  Oprs  Card  Files,  Frankfurt,  Genrany. 

32.  12th  Army  Gp,  G-3  Report  No  375,  15  Jun  45. 

33.  12th  Arny  Gp,  G-3  Report  No  398,  7 Jul  45. 

34.  USFET,  AG  Oprs  Card  Files,  Frankfurt,  Gennaoy. 

35.  Cable  EX-52150,  1 Jun  45,  COR  Z to  DBS. 

36.  Chanor  Base  Sec,  Report  of  Operations.  8 May-20  Feb  46. 

37.  USFET,  G-3  Div,  Redeployment  Branch,  31  Oct  45,  "Monthly 
Redeployment  Progress." 

38.  Ibid. 

39.  USFET,  G-3  Div,  30  Jun  45,  "Monthly  Redeployment  Progress." 
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40.  USFET,  G-3  Div,  Redeployment  Branch,  31  Oct  45 j "Monthly 
Redeployment  Progress.” 

41*  Ibid.  Throughout  this  section,  figures  for  actual  shipments 

are  taken  froci  the  Theater  Headquarters,  Gt-3  Division,  Redeploy- 
ment Branch,  ”l£onthly  Redeployment  Progress”  for  October  1945> 
Tffliile  the  forecasts  for  June  shipments  are  taken  from  the  report 
by  G-3  Division  for  June.  Actual  figures  for  shipments  for  May 
and  June  are  taken  from  the  October  report  rather  than  the  June 
report  because  of  the  fact  that,  during  early  redeployment, 
statistics  were  difficult  to  keep  and  thus  subject  to  inaccuracies. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  set  of  figures,  statistics  were 
worked  over  in  September  of  1945.  These  were  published  in  the 
October  ^Monthly  Redeplo^mient  Progress.” 

42.  USFET,  G-3  Div,  Report  on  Redeployment.  Nov  46. 

43.  USFET,  G-3  Div,  30  Jun  45j  “Monthly  Redeployment  Progress.” 

44.  USFET,  G-3  Div,  Redeployment  Branch,  31  Oct  45 > “Monthly 
Redeployment  Progress.” 

45.  Ibid. 

46.  USFET,  G-3  Div,  30  J\m  45 , “Monthly  Redeployment  Progress.” 

47*  USFET,  G-3  Div,  Redeployment  Branch,  31  Oct  45,  “Monthly 
Progress  Report.” 

hBm  USFET,  G-3  Div,  30  Jun  45,  “Monthly  Progress  Report.” 

49.  USFET,  Redeployment  Coordinating  Group,  Report  of  Operations. 

17  Apr  45-28  Feb  46,  annex  ”B”. 

50.  USFET,  G-3  Div,  30  Jun  45,  “Monthly  Progress  Report." 

51.  USFET,  MS,  G-3  Div,  Report  on  Redeployment , Nov  46. 

52.  USFET,  G-3  Div,  31  Oct  45,  “Monthly  Progress  Report.” 

53.  USFET,  G-3  Div,  31  Jul  45,  "Monthly  Progress  Report.” 

54.  USFET,  G-3  Div,  Redeployment  Branch,  31  Oct  45,  “Monthly 
Progress  Report.” 

55.  Ibid. 
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56.  usrar,  G-3  Div,  Report  on  Redeployment.  Mov  46 « 

57,  See  chap  I,  pars  14-23,  above. 

5S,  "12th  Army  Group  Plan  for  Operation  ECLIPSE,"  4 t^ay  45,  annex  7» 

59.  Ltr,  Hq,  ETCUSA,  8 Apr  45,  file  AG  383.6  OpGA,  subj:  "Liberated 

Citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

60*  COM  Z,  Proturess  Report.  May  1945,  sec  I. 

61.  ECLIPSE  'Jem  17,  I6  Apr  45,  par  20,  sec  F. 

62.  SHAEF  Disbandment  Directive,  15  iiay  45,  Nos  1 & 2. 

63.  SHAEF  Disbandment  Directive,  18  May  45,  No  3. 

64.  SHAEF  Disbandment  Directive,  5 Jun  45,  No  4. 

65.  SHAEF  Disbandment  Directive,  30  Jun  45,  No  5* 

66.  SHAEF  Disbandment  Directive,  6 Jul  45,  No  6. 

67.  Ltrs,  ETOUSA,  25  Oct  and  U Nov  44,  file  AG  383.6  OpGA,  subj: 
"Repatriation,  Recovery,  and  Rehabilitation  of  American  Prisoners 
of  y/ar  in  Europe." 

68.  SHAEF,  15  tlar  45,  "Stre|]lgth  of  POV/  Camps  in  Germany  as  known  to 
PWX-G-1  Div." 

69.  SOP  58,  ETOUSA,  3 Apr  45,  subj:  "Reception,  Processing,  Mainte- 

nace,  and  Disposition  of  Recovered  Allied  liilitary  Personnel." 

70.  TSFET,  Staff  Conference  Report.  7 Sep  45. 

71.  Cable  Va-70557,  20  Apr  45,  AGWAR  to  SHAEF  et  al. 

72.  SHAEF,  3 Jun  44,  file  AG  383.7-I®-A(Si,  Outline  Plan  for  Refu£ees 
and  DP* 3. 

73.  SHAEF  Administrative  Memo  39,  25  Nov  44,  appendix  "C",  subj: 
"Employment  of  UNRRA  Personnel  with  Military  Forces." 

74.  Handbook  for  Military  Government  in  Germany  Prior  to  Defeat  or 
Surrender,  Dec  44,  part  III. 
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75.  Ibid> 

76.  Ibid. 

77.  Ltr,  SHAEF,  8 Jul  45>  file  AG  3^3.7-!  ®-AC3i:,  subj:  »Conbined 

DP  Executive.*’ 

78.  Ltr,  SJiAEF,  18  Dec  hU,  file  AG  383.7-1  GEAffi,  subj:  “Hespons- 

ibility  for  Assembly  C nters  for  DP’s  and  Refugees.” 

79.  For  further  infonr.ation,  see  monograph,  ’’Displaced  Persons,” 
Occupation  Forces  in  Europe  Series.  1945-46.  chap  I. 

80.  OSFET,  General  Board,  Study  No  35,  undated,  DP’s.  Refugees,  and 
RALIP’s;  see  also  DP  Rpt  No  40,  appendix  ”A”. 

81.  Ibid. 

82.  The  source  for  table  I is  OMGUS,  DP  Div,  Status  of  DP’s  (US- 
British  and  French  Zones),  31  Jul  45.  The  figures’  for  DP’s 
outside  camps  are  estimates  carried  fonward  from  24  June,  after 
which  date  no  estiijiates  are  available  for  Eastern  or  Western 
llilitary  Districts. 

83.  General  Board  Study  No  86,  p 9* 

84.  General  Board  Study  No  86,  p 9. 

85.  Cable  WX-18961,  19  Jun  45,  AGiVAR  to  SHAEF. 

86.  Judge  Advocate  File;  War  Crimes  Trials  and  Procedure  after 
Trial,  item  13. 

87.  Ltr,  USFET,  1 Aug  45,  file  AG  250.4,  subj:  ’’Authority  to  Appoint 

Military  Commissions.” 

88.  Ltr,  USFET,  undated,  file  AG  000.5  WCB-AGO,  subj:  "Trial  of 

War  Crimes  Cases.” 

89.  USFET,  Theater  JA,  Rerx>rt  of  Operations.  8 May-‘30  Sep  45.  PP  1-2. 

90.  Crimea  Conference  Communique,  3-H  Feb  45,  sgd  by  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  J.V.  Stalin. 

91.  New  York  Times.  13  '^ay  45* 

. Executive  Order  No  9547,  22  May  45. 
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93.  Cable  ’BL-18961,  AGf.'.’AR  to  SHAEF. 

94.  JCS  1023/10,  8 Jul  45. 

95.  00  128,  ETOUSA,  17  Jun  45j  amended  by  00  182,  USFET,  7 Aug  45j 
00  312,  USFET,  20  Nov  45. 

96.  GO  312,  USFET,  20  Kov  45. 

97.  GO  128,  ETOUSA,  17  Jun  45. 

98.  00  144,  USFET,  4 Jul  45. 

99.  (30  289,  USFET,  14  Oct  45. 

100.  Ltr,  USFET,  6 Aug  45,  file  AG  334  GDS-AQO,  subj;  "Establishment 
of  the  Office  of  the  Anqy-Navy  Liquidation  Commission." 

101.  Stars  and  Stripes.  13  Jun  45. 

102.  PRD  Release  No  15,  USFET,  14  Jul  45. 

103.  Ltr,  SHAEF,  22  ulay  45,  to  Brig  Gen  }/.arion  Van  Voorst,  American 
Embassy,  sgd  J.B.  ftoore  III,  Col,  Secretary  General  Staff. 
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Chapter  IV 

1.  For  later  developments,  see  also  chap  VI,  pars  152—54,  below. 

2.  Cable  W-75375,  5 Aug  44,  JGS  to  SHAEF, 

3.  GO  80,  ETOUSA,  9 Aug  44. 

4.  Ltr,  SHAEF,  17  Feb  45,  file  322,  subj;  “Hqs  Command  for  USGpCC(G)." 

5.  GO  28,  ETOUSA,  5 Mar  45- 

6.  Cable  CC-12381,  20  Mar  45,  USGpCC(G)  to  SHAEF. 

7.  GO  22,  USGpCC(G),  15  May  A5, 

8.  USGpGC(G),  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  10  Mar  45« 
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